

















A familiar sight along the Irish Coast, the 27,000-ton Britannic maintains a highly popular transatlantic 


service between New York, Cobh and Liverpool. Luxurious in accommodations and appointments, the Britannic 


possesses at the same time a sunny, friendly atmosphere preferred by many travelers who seek an ocean 


voyage just long enough to fully savor the perfection of Cunard food and service . . . to enjoy a really satisfying 
measure of festive shipboard life. ‘The Britannic also offers a leisurely cruise to the Mediterranean each winter. 


See your Cunard-authorized Travel Agent and . CO C U) NARD 
QUEEN ELIZABETH * QUEEN MARY * MAURETANIA + CARONIA «+ BRITANNIC + MEDIA © PARTHIA ———— 


FRANCONIA + SCYTHIA + SAMARIA + ASCANIA + SAXONIA «+ IVERNIA 


An 18" x 22” color reproduction of this painting of the Britannic (without the advertising text and suitable for framing) will be sent upon request. 
Write: Cunord Line, Dept. 18, 25 Broadway, New York 4, .N. Y. 
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Your voice of wisdom says SMOKE KENT 


Remember: KENT and only KENT goes to the extra expense 


to give you the exclusive, scientific Micronite Filter. 








— 


You owe it to yourself to find out why KENT smokers tell us: “J haven’l — =) 

enjoyed my cigarettes so much in years!” iS 

That’s because KENT starts with a custom blend of rich flavor- 

first tobacco—and then goes to the extra expense to give you tee 

the scientific Micronite Filter, 

the filter that removes so much of the nicotine and tars. K E N T 

KENT’s Micronite Filter can do that, because it contains a substance = 
7 L ae yt FTE 

scientifically developed and thoroughly tested, tracaant WOE 

for use in industrial plants and other places where the air must be free 

from even minute particles. 

Result: The cleanest-tasting, freshest-tasting, all-day cigarette 

you've ever known! 


KING SIZE 


King Size or Regular 
both same price 


KENT the only cigarette with the Micronite Filter 
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i Voattic Blu AND CASTLE GREY 


for a years-ahead performer 


Here's another smart example of Pontiac's rainbow-wide choice of Vogue Two-Tone colors—an exclusive style feature that 
lets you add the stamp of your personal taste to Pontiac’s beautiful distinction. Performance-wise, Pontiac 
delivers more power for every dollar you invest than any other car— which means, of course, sensational 


new highs in take-off drive and passing punch. Try Strato-Streak V-8 action soon for a very special thrill. 


Fontia 


WITH THE SENSATIONAL STRATO-STREAK 


Like Pontiac styling, it sets this car apart from any other in the world. 


Pontiac Motor Division of General Motors Corporation 
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PHOTO CREDITS 


AUGUST COVER. The young lady on our cover, Miss Sheila Boyle, is portaging 

4 0 L I p A y her canoe around some rapids. This is not such a feat, for the canoe is aluminum and 
eo weighs only about 50 pounds. It is also standard procedure in the great wilderness region 

of Minnesota, whose many beautiful lakes and streams make this the most extensive ca- 


noeing area in the country—as well as a fisherman’s paradise. Photograph by Tom Hollyman. 


NEXT MONTH. Novelist William Sansom takes you to Denmark, a land of great 
charm and individuality whose hard-working people never take themselves too seriously. 
Hugh MacLennan describes the mixed British and American overtones of Canada’s second 
city, Toronto. Santha Rama Rau visits an ancient, little-known land, the new republic of 
Indonesia, and Norman Rosten goes back for a look at his home town, Coney Island. 
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Over the past six years Titleist has 
been played by more home club and 
traveling pros in big time P.G. A, 
tournaments than any other bail! 
That’s about as strong a recommen- 
dation as a golf bail can have. 


And mind you — these top-notch- 
ers choose this ball! No one is paid, 
or ever has been, to play the Titleist. 

Further, the Titleists these pros 
play are not “specials”. They use the 
balls they bought for stock. They are 
exactly the same balls that you would 
buy yourself. 

“Would buy”? — make that 
“should buy” for better golf! — for 
the best golf you ever played! 


ACUSHNET 
GOLF BALLS , 


Sold the world over through 
Golf Course Pro Shops only 





Ask your Pro to specify the Acushnet 
best suited to your game 






















































When you're thrown into the arena with 
a roast or ham, your success depends as 
much on your carving set as on your 
carving skill. The right combination for 
skillful carving is Gerber’s Snickersnee and 
Ron carving set, shown at left. 










Snickersnee is both a great carver and an 





unexcelled serving fork. And when teamed 
with Ron, the Gerber folding fork, the 
combination is terrific! 

If your imagination doesn’t send you 
overboard for the Snickersnee—Ron carving 
set, your first “field trial’ will. With Ron 
you hold the roast securely. With Snicker- 
snee’s keen edge and forked tip you carve 











and serve like a chef. Like all fine Gerber 
Legendary Blades, Snickersnee is handmade 
from the hardest and costliest steel. Our 
newly developed Siegfried finish keeps both 
blades and handles gleaming, new. 

Do as thousands all over America are 












doing, really enjoy carving with the finest 





carvers ever made. A Gerber set or a 





carver is a preferred gift for yourself or 
your friends. Priced from $3.50 to $99.50. 
Write for free selection sheet to Gerber, 
1305 S.W. 12th Ave., Portland 1, Oregon. 








You'll find Gerber Legendary Blades at such famous 
stores as: Abercrombie & Fitch, Georg Jensen, 
Plummer Ltd., Shreve, Crump & Low, Neiman 
Marcus, Marshall Field, Frederick & Nelson, J. L. 
Hudson, Gumps, Woolf Bros., Coleman Adler. 











MIMING 


Individual steak 
knives in solid walnut case. 


Set of 8 $37.50 
Set of 6 $28.50 
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These knives are shown actual size in the Gerber Selection Sheet sent free on 





request, Ask for it—-write: Gerber, 1305 S. W. 12th Avenue, Portland 1, Ore. 
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Ohio 


The piece on Ohio (June HOLIDAy) 
is thorough, interesting and adequately 
complimentary to make me profoundly 
happy. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 

Governor of Ohio 
Columbus 


Ohio \eft me with a smile and an over- 
all tingling feeling. Mr. Plagemann must 
have collected his facts by peering 
through keyholes. How else could he 
have so accurately described Ohio? A 
perfect portrayal of a perfect state! 

GEORGE T. MIEDL 
Chagrin Falls, O. 


Is that Ohio? What bloodless wonders 
we must be. MARJORIE K. MILES 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


Will you kindly tell Bentz Plage- 
mann there is a city in the north- 
western part of Ohio called Toledo? 
It has a magnificent art museum, it is a 
great railroad center and a port for the 
lake freighters. Bet you can guess where 
I was born. MRS. LE GRANDE TERRY 

Richmond, Ind. 


@ Author Plagemann couldn’t in- 
clude all the Ohio cities, had to take 
his courage in his hands and make 
a choice. Hotipay has heard from 
Akron people too. —ED. 


Salmon & Trout 

As a fisherman and a fly-tier, I have 
found Richard Salmon’s book F/y Fish- 
ing for Trout invaluable, and I was, 
therefore, overjoyed to find his charm- 
ing article in May HoLipbAy. I have used 
his exquisite flies. They are so beau- 
tifully tied that it would be wicked to 

throw such works of art to the fish 
except that the trout are just as en- 
thusiastic about them as the fishermen! 
Thank you for giving your readers the 
pleasure of hearing from such an expert. 
BELLE H. FURST 
Lock Haven, Pa. 


Trout Fishing is very interesting. 
However, your larger illustration is 
supposed to show a “pool alive with 
bright brook trout.”’ The pool certainly 
has a number of brook trout (Sa/ve- 
linus genus), but the two largest fish are 
of the Sa/mo genus. The latter genus has 
spots darker than the background, 
whereas the opposite is true of a Sa/ve- 
linus. The other illustration is de- 
scribed as being “two wonderful brown 
trout."’ This time the two fish are ob- 
viously Salvelinus rather than Salmo. 

JOHN A. FEYK 
Los Angeles 


@ HOLIDAY’s caption writer (ob- 
viously no fisherman), not author 
Salmon, is responsible for mixing up 
the trout.—ED. 


High Life—Table d’Hote 


Manhattan's Third Avenue in May 
Houipay stirred a memory of the din- 
ner I enjoyed in the famed restaurant, 
Chambord, in 1944. There were rumors 
(unconfirmed because I knew no one 
affluent enough to risk dining there) 
that Chambord served a complete din- 
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ner for $5. I wheedled another daring 
soul into going with me. 

The place was almost empty. We 
were comfortably seated. The menu was 
handed to us. Gastronomically, it was 
promising. Financially, no. So I was 
brave and honest. “We understand that 
you serve a table d’héte dinner for $5.” 
With help, we saw it, in fine print. 

The food was perfect, the service 
pleasant, even especially deft, we 
thought, though the waiter surely knew 
in advance that he would be getting the 
only 75¢ tips ever left in the Chambord. 
MRS. MARY LYNCH LINCOLN 

Wilmington, Del. 


Correction 
The last two lines of the caption on 
page 100 of May Ho .ipay (Heart of 
Texas) contain three errors: It is Mrs. 
John Sheerin, not Mr. James L. 
Sheerin; Earl Hart Miller was the in- 
terior decorator not the architect; Mr. 
Miller is from Natchez, Miss., not 
Texas. Also you did not help me in the 
least when you failed to mention me 
as architect. CHARLES T, BOELHAUWE 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Sports Cars 


Congratulations to you and Howard 
W. Young for the wonderful story on 
the Mille Miglia (April Houibay). This 
is the most truthful and amazing story 
ever published about this sports-car 
race, MARCEL L, ODIE, President 
The National Sports Car Club of America 

New York 


Italy 
The typography of the white Italy on 
the cover (ApriL HOLIDAY), repeated 
through the magazine, is downright in- 
spired. | was so impressed by the in- 
tegrity and taste of your issue on Italy 
that I have given three more copies of 
it to friends. DANIEL JONES 
New York 


The April issue of Ho.ipay is ter- 
rific! I've enjoyed it throughout Italy. 
STANLEY MARCUS 

Dallas, Tex. 


Audience Participation 
I quote from Clifton Fadiman (Party 
of One, May Houipay): “If the audi- 
ence is completely unfamiliar with it 
they will be less so after they have had 
it quoted to them.” Is this good Eng- 
lish? BERT D. STRANG 
Columbus, O. 


@ Columnist Fadiman says: “Il 
think of audience as a collective 
plural—which is doubtless, from 
Mr. Strang’s point of view, singular 
of me.”—Ed. 


Hong Kong 


Han Suyin’s Hong Kong (May 
HOLIDAY) is brilliantly written. What a 
pleasure it is to read such a fine descrip- 
tive and accurate story of this Crown 
Colony instead of the all-too-frequent 
inaccurate quasi-political accounts. 

W. A. GRINHAM, General Manage 
South China Morning Post, Ltd. 
Hong Kong 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HO.Lipay, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 











The first and only DOME DINING CAR 
between CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES and PORTLAND 


You'll find it a new and thrilling experience 
to dine in splendor while viewing the beauty 
of the scenic West. One vast, colorful pano 
rama replaces another while your Domeliner 
speeds quietly over smooth-as-glass rails. 

In this Astra Dome dining car, Union 
Pacific introduces innovations such as wide 
clear-view windows and double-capacity 


air conditioning. 


There is also a downstairs dining room 
with unusual color and charm. Secluded 
from this main dining room, is a delightful 
smaller room available for private parties. 

7. * * 
When arranging a trip between Chicago 
and the Pacific Coast, ask to be routed on the 
Ciry or Los ANGELES’ or “City OF PORTLAND” 


Domeliners. There's no extra fare. 





‘ 


The richly appointed private dining room is really a ‘show piece.”’ 


e Enjoy the finest in relaxing rail travel and wonderful meals, 
graciously served. On arrival you can drive a new cat provided 
by Hertz Rent-a-Car service. Rates are reasonable and include 


insurance coverage. Your car can be reserved in advance. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 








Bear Stories 


Never try to guess what bears will do, 
for they can be clowns or ogres. 


Here are hair-raising tales of hunters who guessed wrong 


ll Andy has learned about Alaska 
brown bears in fifty years of 
guiding he can tell you in few words: 
“Don’t try to outguess them.” The 
famous bear stalker drags thought- 
fully on his old curved-stem briar. 
“There’s only one trait... puff, 
puff... you can bank on.”’ A match 
whistles across the seat of his 
breeches and flares briefly over the 
caked bowl. “The brownie won’t do 
what you think he will. Not ever.” 
Andy should know. He’s been 
tripped up by their actions often 
enough. Like the time he was scout- 
ing some niggerhead tundra out on 


the Alaska Peninsula near Pavlof 


Volcano and found a bear appar- 
ently standing on its head. He soft- 
shoed closer for a better look. The 
brownie, it turned out, was digging 
out a colony of spotted ground 
squirrels, and in the process of de- 
vouring the fur-coated titbits it had 
excavated a sizable hole. 

While Andy watched unsuspected, 
the brownie came backing out of the 
hole kicking up a shower of dirt. 
Turf flew in all directions as the 
bear huffed and chuffed like a switch 
engine, snorted a couple of times, 
then dived back into the pit until all 
Andy could see was its fat caboose 
shimmying against a backdrop of 
Bering Sea sky line. For some reason 
this struck Andy as very amusing. 
It also gave him an idea. Cupping 
hands over his mouth, he let go with 
a loud “Whaw !” 

Instantly, the bear ejected its huge 
bulk out of the hole and took off 
across the tundra, hind feet combing 
its ears, until it was just a brown 
speck on the gray horizon. 
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by Frank Dufresne 


About a year later, Andy remi- 
nisces, he was guiding a_bear- 
hunting railroad president when 
they chanced upon a similar sight. 
“Want to see some fun?’ asked 
Andy, and without waiting for a 
reply he fetched another loud bawl. 

True to form, the brownie came 
shooting stern first out of the hole. 
Then, suddenly, it spun around on 
its hind feet, chomped its yellow 
fangs, and with slobber-flecked jowls 
came charging straight for the two 
men. Andy’s client was too dum- 
founded to move. But Andy, fight- 
ing loose from his packload of camp 


equipment, just managed to get off 


a shot that cracked into the bear’s 
skull and brought its lifeless carcass 
rolling into them, end over end. The 
railroad mogul picked himself up 
off the tundra, turned to Andy and 
asked severely, ““Now, what the hell 
was funny about that?” 

Another one of Andy’s hunters 
received similar shock treatment not 
long after he pulled the trigger on a 
big brownie on Kenai Peninsula. At 
the shot, the bear rolled down over 
a-steep clay bank and crashed into 
a mountain torrent, all four feet 
sticking stiffly upward. As guide and 
hunter stumbled along the embank- 
ment trying to keep abreast of the 


floating hulk, Andy fished a coil of 


quarter-inch rope from his pack- 
sack, tied a noose and hurled it 
over one of the upthrust legs. 
“And then,” says Andy, puffing 
on his cold pipe, ““we laid down our 
rifles, grabbed holts on the rope and 
started to drag our trophy ashore.” 
He takes his own time to fill the pipe 
and get a bed of red-hot coals going. 


“That turned out to be a mistake. 
One second that brownie was stiff. 
The next second it was clawing up 
that slick clay bank like a squirrel 
in a wheel cage. Paying us no atten- 


tion—if it saw us at all—it boiled up 


over the top. I caught a glimpse of 


the bare spot on its skull where the 
bullet had stunned it, and then the 
bear hit the alders like an express 
train. A couple of minutes later it 
went tearing across a high snowbank 
beyond gunshot, still trailing a hun- 
dred feet of my rope.” 

Talk with Andy, dean of Alaska 
Registered Guides, and you would 
never suspect that he has the repu- 
tation of knowing more about bears 
than any other man in Alaska. He 
never talks about hunts where every- 
thing went according to schedule. 
The bear incidents you hear about 
from Andy all seem to have a touch 
of the zany about them. And with 
this feature of bear stalking most 
other guides will agree. They'll say 
that nothing is less predictable than 
what’s going to happen when man 
meets bear, especially if it’s one of 
those giant three-quarter-ton jobs 
with a head like a wheelbarrow and 
claws the size of meat hooks. 

There are not many of these super- 
bears left on earth, though bruins of 
one kind or another are found on 
every continent except Australia, 
whose koala ““Teddy bear” doesn’t 
count because it’s a marsupial. Com- 
monest are the black bears, of which 
the United States has more than 
150,000. Even in the teeming East 
they persist in surprising numbers. 
Pennsylvania alone has about 3500; 
New York’s latest census showed 





1000. Thirty-three other states list 
black bears. Alaska tops every re- 
gion on the planet for quantities and 
kinds of bears, and until itinerant 
defense workers moved into the 
Territory to pick up a fast dollar, 
there were more bears than people. 
The grand total for all species in 
Alaska runs well over 100,000. Of 
these about 75,000 are black bears, 
and the rest are mostly a combina- 
tion of brown and grizzly varieties. 
The difference between the large 
brown and the grizzly bears is not 
always clear, though the brownie 
runs to heftier sizes and shows 
minor variations in tooth and claw. 
However, not all brown bears are 
in the gigantic class. There are, in 
fact, only two places in Alaska 
where they exist. Kodiak Island has 
a few hundred, and there are at 
least as many on treeless Alaska 
Peninsula. A close cousin is pr& 
sumed to be still surviving on Kam- 
chatka Peninsula behind the Iron 
Curtain. Brown bears of lesser ton- 
nage roam all the way from south- 
eastern Alaska and British Columbia 
to the Arctic. There are no small 
ones; they run from big to biggest. 
Probably because of its enormous 
bulk, and the strange fact that it 
feeds mostly on grass like a cow, the 
big brownie is different in tempera- 
ment from other bears. It is the Paul 
Bunyan of its clan. It is boss of the 
woods. When it rears up on its hind 
feet it can claw a tree trunk at the 
twelve-foot mark. Sure of itselfinany 
brawl with teeth and claws, the big 
brown bear has developed a certain 
tolerance toward other creatures. As 
Continued on Page 8 





THE NEW NOMAD—Long, low and very different—the car 
that stole the show at auto shows everywhere—the Nomad is 
the newest achievement of Chevrolet Station Wagon styling. 


Stylish Wagons 
by Chevrolet! 


More and more people are joining the Station-Wagon 
set—and no wonder, with this spanking quintet of 
Motoramic Chevrolet wagons to choose from! Beautifully 
styled inside and out and with space to spare . . . from 
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THE “TWO-TEN” HANDYMAN—At work or at play, this 2-door 
Station Wagon is a pleasure to look at—a joy to drive. Front-seat backs 
swing way up for easy access to rear seat and cargo area. Interiors—even 
roof linings—are of colorful, tough and easily washable vinyl. 
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THE “TWO-TEN” TOWNSMAN—Rugged and handsome in every 
detail—because Chevrolet gives you something no other low-priced car 
can... Body by Fisher. Extra tough under the hood, too: your choice 
of two new “Blue-Flame” 6's or the surging new “Turbo-Fire V8.” 


the luxurious Nomad to the rugged Handyman, an 
entirely new concept of stylish low-priced Station 
Wagons. See them soon at your Chevrolet dealer’s. ... 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 
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THE BEL AIR BEAUVILLE—The rakish dash of the Bel Air 
sport series combines with utility in this sleek 4-door model. Only Chev- 
rolet in the low-price field gives you “Sweep-Sight” vision, fore and 
aft—shoulder-to-shoulder windshields and curved rear quarter windows. 
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THE “ONE-FIFTY” HANDYMAN—Like all Chevrolet Station 
Wagons, this 2-door boasts more load length than ever—fully ten extra 
inches, for both rear seat back and cushion fold into the floor. “Glide- 


Ride” front suspension and outrigger rear springs give new driving ease. 


Stealing the thunder from the high-priced cars ! 





“Make it Quaker State...that's 
what is best for my car!" 


Your own awareness of Quaker State excel- 
lence may come in many ways: you may 
overhear praise, or make a chance discovery, 
or even learn it from this ad! However it hap- 
pens, when you try it you will be delighted. 
For Quaker State gives you the unsurpassed 
lubrication that brings peak performance... 
the Miracle Film protection that keeps your 
engine like new longer . .. and famous Quaker 
State endurance that saves you money. Re- 
fined in special ways from 100% Pure Penn- 
sylvania Grade Crude Oil, Quaker State 
proves best in every test. Ask for it by name! 





QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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Continued from Page 6 

Andy and all the other guides say, 
you leave a brownie alone and it 
will leave you alone, maybe. 

Like the hunter who lay in wait 
for a brownie at the mouth of a 
salmon-spawning stream. There had 
been reports that a record-sized 
titan came out of the alder thickets 
every early morning and late eve- 
ning to catch its fill of migrating 
fish. This morning the bear didn’t 
show, so the hunter decided to wait 
around. He rowed himself out to a 
sand bar to spend the day. 

In the warmth of high noon, he 
fell asleep. He awakened to hear a 
soft crunch and when he opened his 
eyes he found himself gazing with 
more than average interest at a hairy 
leg the size of a tree trunk. Next, a 
big wet nose was shoved against his 
cheek. Then came a blast of breath 
freighted with the stench of a glue 
factory. Eyes blinked shut, cringing 
in dread of a blow, the like of which 
could tear the head of an ox from 
its neck, the hunter waited while the 
bear walked slowly around his prone 
body. After making a leisurely in- 
spection, the bear paddled across to 
the river mouth and began chasing 
salmon in the riffles. By this time the 
hunter was sitting up with rifle at 
ready. But give him credit for not 
shooting. He watched until the 
brownie vanished into the brush 
with a salmon in its jaws, then be- 
took himself to his skiff and rowed 
swiftly away. And that night he was 
very kind to his family. 

Four teen-age boys day-napping 
in a tent along the Alaska Highway 
had a similar experience. One of 
them opened his blue eyes to find a 
brown bear’s head inside the canvas. 
Soundlessly, the shaggy beast rolled 
its cherry-red orbs along each of the 
recumbent forms and for one blood- 
chilling moment fastened its hot 
stare on the horror-bulged eyes of 
the awakened lad. Then it withdrew. 
The other boys jeered the story un- 
til they opened the tent flap. There 
on the soft earth was a deep imprint 
as big as a turkey platter. 

For all its mighty hulk the brown 
bear can move with shadowy stealth. 
In its moods it will become clown, 
then ogre, then back to buffoon for 
no reason that a man can under- 
stand. When it wants to bluff you it 
can rise on ramrod legs, fluff itself 
out like an enraged tomcat and 
come hopping sideways with a 
malevolent glare calculated to para- 
lyze the beholder. Then, if you are 
lucky and if you have stood your 
ground quietly or at most talked to 
the bear in low tones, its temper can 
suddenly soften. Having given you 
the business of buttoned-down ears, 
teeth popping, jaws foaming, belly- 
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deep coughs and growls, a rapid 
transformation may come over the 
shaggy beast that walks like a man. 
The ears will snap forward alertly. 
The big head will cock like a friendly 
dog’s. Then the bear may stroll 
away feigning complete indifference. 

This mild ending, of course, pre- 
supposes that you mind your man- 
ners. Inflict a gunshot wound, start 
waving your hands and hollering, 
and anything can happen. Or have 
the bad luck to come between a pair 
of brown-bear lovers in the spring 
mating season and a very bad time 
is practically guaranteed. Blunder- 
ing into a female with cubs is like- 
wise stimulating. 

Ask Two-Step Louie. Two-Step 
got his name in the Klondike Stam- 
pede of ’97 because he once offered 
a painted lady her weight in gold if 
she could dance him down. Long 
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e@ Clifton Fadiman is enjoying 
a brief vacation. He will be 
back in full vigor in next 
month’s HOLIDAY. 











retired from such frivolity, he was 
shacked up on Baranof Island in- 
tently raising the biggest set of 
whiskers in the Territory when 
brown-bear trouble fell upon him. 

“I am walking along minding my 
own business,” says seventy-year- 
old Louie, “‘when I step right into a 
she bear nursing three cubs. At her 
first roar I just naturally start reach- 
ing for altitude and the next thing | 
know I am perched on a spruce limb 
fifteen feet off the ground. In an- 
other tree six feet away are the cubs, 
squealing like prodded pigs.” 

Explains Two-Step Louie, ““Now, 
while the cubs can scoot up a tree 
trunk like so many chipmunks, the 
old brownie’s toenails are so long 
she can’t climb. So she stays on the 
ground whetting her teeth on the 
butt of my tree for a while, then 
rushes over to coax the cubs down, 
but the cubs won’t budge. 

“No telling how long this might 
go on if I don’t get smart. When the 
old brownie rears up again to make 
a few passes at me, I| take off my 
jacket and drop it in her face. The 
way she rips it into rags makes me 
shudder, but it also makes my idea 
look good. Off comes my checkered 
shirt, which I wad into a ball. “O.K.., 
you old hellion,’ says I, ‘clamp your 
teeth on this.” | touch a match to 
the shirt and when it’s burning good 
I let it fall into her open jaws. 

“Cubs or no cubs,” says Two- 
Step Louie, “that bear swooshes off 
like a Roman candle.” 

Continued on Page 10 
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TO HELP YOU UNDERSTAND MUSIC BETTER AND ENJOY IT MORE 


SPONSORED BY THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 
CLUB, this new idea is designed for those who en- 
joy good music but who are aware, too often, that 
they do not listen to it with complete understand- 
ing and appreciation. There is no doubt about the 
reason: most of us are not primed about what to 
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ON THE OTHER SIDE is an illuminating analysis of 


the music, with the themes 
and other main features of the work played separately with 
running explanatory comment, so that you can learn what 
to listen for in order to appreciate the work fully. 
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this need—for a fuller understanding of music— 
better than any means ever devised. This form of 
self-education can be as thorough as the Music 
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YOU SUBSCRIBE BUT TAKE ONLY THE REC- 
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nouncement about each forthcoming record will 
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ord, or you may cancel any time thereafter. 
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GREAT SCOT 







Born 1820... 
still going 


a, 
strong! Cl 


What 
Wonderful 
Whisky! 


Smooth, suave, mellow... the choice of 
connoisseurs the world over. That’s 
Johnnie Walker—Scotch from Scotland, 


and Scotch at its best always. Red Label 
... Black Label... both 86.8 proof. 





JOHNNIE WALKER 
Blended Scotch Whasky 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sole Importer. 
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Continued from Page 8 

Bear-frightening devices are a 
dime a dozen in Alaska. Rattling 
pebbles in a tin bucket has been 
known to send a brownie stamped- 
ing for cover, but when Dick Harris 
tried it a sour-faced old bear came 
stomping out of the brush to find 
out who was disturbing the peace— 
whereupon Dick traded his bucket 
for a treetop. One of the better de- 
vices is a foghorn from a gasboat, 
though its resounding blat is said to 
have a reverse effect on a brownie 
already angered. 

A schoolteacher near Juneau tried 
whistling. He was hiking along a 
white-goat trail to a mountain trout 
stream when he sawa female brownie 
stripping salmonberries below the 
trail. On the high side he heard 
snuffles and whines indicating cubs, 
and he realized that he was in for an 
exciting afternoon. From the time 
the tiny, hairless babes are born to 
her, in the January denning period, 
until she weds again during the sec- 
ond spring, all they have to do is 
cry for help and mamma becomes a 
buzz saw. That’s what happened 
this day. The cubs suddenly squalled, 
the mother chuffed anxiously, and 
that’s when the teacher put shaking 
fingers between his lips and uttered 
a penetrating whistle. He even added 
tremolo effects, but only the fact that 
the bear had to come uphill to get 
him saved his life. 

As the salmonberry bushes ex- 
ploded, the schoolteacher streaked 
for the nearest spruce, leaped for a 
limb and was pulling himself to 
safety when the bear nipped his boot 
heel and began yanking furiously. 
‘She had me waving out there like 
a flag in the breeze,” recited the 
teacher that night, teeth still chat- 
tering. “She stretched my backbone 
like an accordion. But I hung on.” 

This strange tug-of-war went on 
for some time. “‘Finally,” said the 
teacher, ‘‘a strap broke and the boot 
came off. Either that, or she’d have 
pulled a leg off. | know doggone 
well my arms weren't letting go.” 
After giving the boot a thorough 
drubbing as an example to her babes, 
the mother bear departed. 

Bear guides will tell you that ordi- 
nary buck fever can by no means be 
compared with brown-bear jitters. 
Before the hunt, a sportsman may 
shoot like Bill Cody, but put him 
up against his first brownie and 
he’s likely to spray high-speed pro- 
jectiles all over the landscape. And 
after missing a target comparable in 
size to a load of hay, he can come up 
with the weirdest alibi. 

Like the Mount McKinley one, 
for illustration. In the clear, thin air 
of the Alaska Range, the great white 
peak, 150 miles distant as the eagle 





soars and towering more than 20,000 
feet into the blue, appeared to the 
hunter almost close enough to hit 
with a tossed stone. But after a week 
of pack-horse travel, always toward 
the shimmering, snowy mass, the 
mountain seemed no nearer. About 
this time, said the guide, they ran 
into a fine brown bear outlined 
within easy range against the mighty 
white pyramid. With nerves of jelly, 
the hunter dismounted and emptied 
his gun. Through it all the bear stood 
motionless. The hunter turned to 
his guide. ““Guess I wasn’t as close 
to that bear as I thought.” 

Guide Hozey in southeastern 
Alaska practiced a rare gift. He 
called bears. They showed up like 
old friends when he gave out with 
his throaty snorts and paunchy 
grunts. “They got a vocabulary al- 
most as wide as a human’s,”’ Hozey 
used to say. “Damn if some of it 
doesn’t make better sense too. Now, 
you take that old fellow over there 
on Pybus Creek. Quite a philosopher. 
Him ’n’ me have had some mighty 
interesting discussions.” 

Only once did Hozey Judas-talk a 
bear within gunshot. A man had 
been mauled to death by a brownie. 
Hozey, designated by the law as 
executioner, suspected the killer 
might be carrying bullet wounds and 
in its torment more than likely to 
attack other humans. He found a 
bend in the creek where the bear 
criminal had been in the habit of 
catching its salmon, mounted a 
windfall to raise his obnoxious man 
scent above the forest floor and 
started bear-talking. 

“It was a mean trick,”’ said Hozey. 
“T told him I was a fighting brownie 
from the other side of the ridge 
come to take over his fishing hole. 
Pretty soon I heard him answer. 
Then he came swaggering out in the 
open swinging his fists, and I let him 
have it.”” When Hozey examined the 
killer he found an old festering 
wound on the neck where the bear 
couldn’t heal it with his tongue. 

But when hermit prospector Billy 
Burr tried talking to the bears he got 
a surprise. It was winter and the 
bears were in their dens when old 
Billy snowshoed into town to have 
some rocks assayed. What with 
staying to have his hair cut, a tooth 
pulled and convalescing from the 
effects of his annual bath, the first 
thing Billy knew it was breakup 
time. Nothing to do then but wait 
another six weeks while the early 
summer flood waters subsided. By 
the time it was fit for overland 
travel, Billy had seen enough people 
to last him another year. All he 
wanted was his own company, but 
when he reached his cabin he saw 
that the door had been pushed wide 






open. He listened cautiously, his 
worst fears realized. Something was 
clattering around inside. 

Never the one to run away from a 
Donnybrook, Billy unslung his rifle, 
cocked the trigger, spit on his hands 
and heaved a clod through the open 
door. “Come out of there, you 
thieving rascals!” he yelled. 

“Then,” says hermit Billy Burr, 
“out comes a seven-foot Swede 
with a cup of coffee in one hand and 
a piece of knackebréd in the other. 
Rather’d it been a bear. Could’ve 
shot the bear.” 

So could the lush who ran a boot- 
leg still across the valley from old 
Billy. The trouble was he’d never 
seen that kind of bear before and 
doesn’t wish to see another. Fur- 
thermore, when he relates the saga, 
the moonshiner has little hope that 
anyone will take his word for it. “I 
don’t believe it myself,” he declares. 

Stripped down to circumstantial 
evidence, as gathered by deputy 
marshals who later moved in to take 
charge of what remained, a brown 
bear with willful intent had broken 
into the stillhouse during the own- 
er’s absence and committed the fol- 
lowing depredations: eaten a forty- 
gallon barrel of sour mash; guz7leda 
keg of molasses; ripped open a 


goose-down sleeping bag; bashed in 
a barrel of flour; consumed un- 
known quantities of sugar; imbibed 
unknown quantities of hooch; pulled 
down the stovepipe; jumped on a 
hot stove. 

This is when the hooch maker, 
who prefers to remain anonymous, 
arrived on the scene. He was in the 
nick of time to see the hot-footed 
bear—all floured and feathered until 
it outdeviled any monster in a horror 
tale—come crashing through the 
window and, carrying the frame 
around its neck, vanish into the 
Alaska solitudes. 

“Shoot?” says the moonshiner. 
““Bullets wouldn’t have stopped the 
thing | saw.” 

Visit No. | Guide Andy for the 
last word on Alaska brownies and 
you’re almost sure to find him puff- 
ing his curved-stem briar over a 
fresh bear mystery, though with lit- 
tle expectation of establishing a 
pattern of behavior in the capricious 
titans. The ponderous whimsy of 
this Ice Age survivor defies cata- 
loguing. Andy comes as close to 
understanding them as any man 
when he says, “You know what a 
brown bear is going to do next- 
you know more than the bear does.” 

THE END 
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Going places this month? Here are last year’s 
average August temperatures for some key spots 
around the world. Daytime averages will be 
higher, nighttime averages lower, but the fig- 
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aporline, tO LISBON - NAPLES - SICILY + PIRAEUS 


To romantic Mediterranean ports, Athens, gateway to all Europe 
.. the mighty TSS OLYMPIA, 21-knots, 23,000 tons of 
ocean-going beauty. Superb comfort with over 90% of space 
reserved for Tourist passengers. First Class like a luxurious J 
club. Regular sailings from New York throughout the year. gee 


Also Greek Line Service from New York, 
Boston and Quebec to 


EIRE * ENGLAND * FRANCE * GERMANY 
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See Your Travel Agent or 


A. 
ay ‘ 
| RE f K L| N bP General Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., of Greece 
8-10 Bridge Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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Now a Bolex movie camera is within your reach. At a 
reasonable price, you can own a 16 mm Bolex which enables 
you to take fine, professional quality films, You'll never 
exceed the capacity of your Bolex camera. 


Gol 


Compare the Bolex with any other camera — you'll see why 
Bolex is your best buy. 


For an informative pamphlet, “How to take Better Vacation 
Films,” see your Bolex dealer or write Dept. H-8 at the 
address below. Remember: Only the finest photo dealers 

sell Bolex. Bolex 16 mm cameras begin at $269.50, with 
Lytar 1 inch F:1.9 lens. Bolex 8 mm cameras from $89.95, 


“ mm BOLEX 
Vacation Leader from 


269" 


PAILLARD PRODUCTS, INC. 
Fine Swiss mechanisms since 1814 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y. 
B-150 
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THE FLAVOR 





Gentle the 

taste and accent 
the flavor 

of your favorite 
on-the-rocks with 
2 or 3 dashes of 


Angostura! 





Makes Better Drinks 





YOUR PERFECT 
COMPANION ON 
LAND, SEA AND 






SWIFT 
7x,35 
BINOCULAR 


CENTER FOCUS + LIGHTWEIGHT 
COATED OPTICS * GUARANTEED 


Pack a lifetime of thrills into one after- 
noon with these magnificent imported 
binoculars. Extra wide field of view 
(578 ft. at 1000 yds.) makes it easy to 
spot and hold moving targets. Whether 
you’re racing your boat, touring 
through Yellowstone or on the fifty yard 
line, the Holiday is the super glass for 
universal use — one that puts action at 
your fingertips. With top grain case 


and straps, only 879.50 plus tax, 


Other Swift Binoculars $43.50 to $90.00 plus tax 


one of these SWIFT binoculars 
IN by os the SWIFT HOLI- 
DAY CONTEST today! Write to 
Swift & Anderson, Inc. or see 
your local dealer for contest 
entry biank. Contest closes 

\ August 25, 1955. 


SWIFT & ANDERSON, INC. 


Dept. H. 952 Dorchester Ave 
Boston 25, Moss 
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PARADISE 


A NEW BARGAIN 








The girls of Cozumel are strikingly handsome, 


and many are descendants of great buccaneers. 


The island (right) is much as it was in the 16th 
Century; (below) whitewashed stone walls, pastel- 
colored houses line San Miguel’s grassy streets. 





by John R. Humphreys 


Cozumel is an island you won’t find 
in many of the tourist folders. It’s 
only a speck in the Caribbean, some 
600 miles south of the United States: 
a small Mexican island off the 
east coast of the Yucatan penin- 
sula, about twenty miles long and 
eight miles wide. It’s a sea-level 
jungle island, exotic and beautiful, 
with one of the most impressive 
beaches you'll ever see. Except for its 
one village, the island looks today as 
it did in the 16th Century when the 
Spaniards first sailed into those wa- 
ters. 

Tourists seldom go there and 
visitors from the United States are 
rarely seen on its shores. Yet you 
can live on Cozumel in style and 
even in relatively modern luxury for 
less than $100 a month. 

During the tourist-rate season, 
from May 16 to September 24, the 
island can be easily and inexpen- 
sively reached by plane from Miami 
or New Orleans. Mérida, Yucatan, 
transfer point to Cozumel, is two 
hours and a half from New Orleans 
and two hours and forty minutes 
from Miami. The one-way tourist 
flight to Mérida from Miami costs 
$51.70, and from New Orleans, 
$56.10, both fares including tax. 
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TAMA, a Mexican airline, makes 
DC-4 flights from Mérida to Cozu- 
mel for less than $10. Planes leave 
Mérida at 6:40 a.M., and at 8 A.M. 
land on one of the best fields in 
Mexico, built by the United States 
during World War II. 

The only village on Cozumel is 
San Miguel, a settlement of 2000 
people. Its streets are grass, cropped 
short by the small horses that graze 
between the whitewashed stone 
walls and the pastel-colored houses. 
Most of the homes are of wood or 
cement, and many have yellow 
thatched roofs like blond wigs. The 
native house, La Choza Maya, which 
is found on the outskirts of town, 
has remained essentially the same 
for 2000 years. It is oval and win- 
dowless and the walls are made of 
slender poles. It has front and back 
doors and the interior is strung at 
night with homemade hammocks. 

The village is built on land that 
slopes to the sea, and from many of 
the houses you can see the incredible 
azure, green and violet of the water 
and sailboats at anchor not far off 
shore. The sky is a deep, bright blue 
with masses of white clouds floating 
at varying levels. The women carry 
gay sun parasols, and the sound of 
a guitar from behind a grilled win- 
dow floats down the still street. 
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Cozumel 


This tiny Mexican island, 600 miles south 







of New Orleans, is a wonderland of creamy beaches, 
modern pleasures and perfect weather 


and you can live there in style for $100 a month. 


From the end of the cement pier 
that extends into the water the vil- 
lage looks as if it were made of 
colored candies. Among the houses 
and along the shore in both direc- 
tions are coconut palms. San Miguel 
is on the leeward side of the island 
and the sea is mild, spilling gently on 
the rock and sand shore. 

There are a few plantations and 
ranches on the island, but Cozumel 
is largely a transshipment center for 
the large ports along the Mexican 
mainland. Almost every day boats 
pull in at the pier from Vera Cruz, 
Progreso and Chetumal—small 
Mexican freighters, some mere sail- 
boats. But trade isn’t brisk, and for 
days at a stretch there may be no 
trading boats at all. 

I heard of the island from a friend 
in the banana business. He had 
stopped briefly at the village hotel, 
built recently by the Mexican gov- 
ernment. It’s a two-story building 
with large rooms, high ceilings and 
tile floors. 

My room cost 60c a day, without 
meals. It was only a short walk 
across town, however, to the fonda 
where I ate, a backyard restaurant 
serving meals to excite a gourmet: 
turtle steak, wild turkey, pollo con 
mole, venison, roast suckling pig, 

Continued on Page 34 








All the Speed...and Quiet Comfort, too! 


Lockheed Proudly Srnevtles 


discriminating travelers to enjoy the unique 
combination of s eed and quiet in its new Super 
Constellations, the largest, roomiest airliners 
in the world today. 


New Super Constellations e njoy the advantages 
of the familiar Lockheed design for smoothe r 
takeoffs and landings, for stability in the air. 
More powerful Wright turbo-compound engines 
prov ide faster schedules. Advanced engineer- 
ing gives you far more comfort — the be st air 
conditioning, the widest aisles, the biggest seats, 
the largest windows, and by far the be: st sound- 
proofing — for those who want to enjoy travel. 


Quiet, quie t. quiet comfort in a 5-cabin interior 
de ssigned by te snry Dreyfuss. You'll like the new 
c olor, the thick carpe ts, the individual lighting, 
the added privacy, the starlight lounge with 
murals by e hard Haines. 


Once you fly on a — r Constellation, you'll 
know why it is the choice of le ading airlines, 
flying over every ocean and every continent. 


LOCKHEED 


Model 1049G 


FLY SUPER CONSTELLATIONS ON THESE 18 WORLD AIRLINES 
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young duckling, eggs Motul style, 
fried bananas, barracuda steak, saw- 
fish, caracol, langosta, mangoes, 
papaya, avocado and the famous 
Cozumel pineapple, which is amaz- 
ingly tender and sweet. My table was 
set in the shade of a tamarind tree 
and a pet parrot strutted around the 
ground and under my chair. Three 
meals a day cost me 72c. Since I left 
prices have gone up a little: room 
might cost you $1, meals the same. 

There were two other fondas on 
the island, less bizarre, but serving 
the same wonderful food. One of 
them rented rooms to visitors at 
slightly less than the hotel rate. I 
stayed on the island for a month, 
went sailing and horseback riding, 
spear fishing and hand-line fishing 
for barracuda. I ate and drank all I 
wanted, stood rounds of drinks in 
the bars, had a suit made, and at the 
end of the month I’d spent $97.84. 

And during the month I got to 
know some extremely pleasant peo- 
ple. My first evening at the hotel, a 
young man came to one of my porch 
windows and stood looking in, a 
toothpick in his mouth. He was 
Angel Vega, the island’s radio- 
wireless operator. 

““Good evening,” he said in Eng- 
lish, “I hear an American arrives. 
Had you a gratified journey?” Be- 
fore I left the island, Angel’s uncle, 
who thought I might be lonesome 
for American programs, loaned me 
a battery radio set. The fact that the 
set had no batteries and that none 
was available on the island made 
the gift no less gracious. 

Then there was Sefior Carlos 
Namur Aguilar, who went out of his 
way to make my visit pleasant. 
Educated in British Honduras, he 
spoke flawless English, and he 
helped me break the language bar- 
rier when I had to discuss prices. I 
was treated with true hospitality 
everywhere. In Yucatan, people 
from the United States are amigos. 
In fact Yucatan at one time tried to 
become a possession of the United 
States, sending a Mayan Indian ‘by 
the apocalyptical name of O'Reilly 
to Washington on the mission. 

Father MacGuire, the local padre 
and Maryknoll missionary, was the 
only other American on the island. 
One afternoon he showed me the 
statue of the island deity, Cuzam, 
the ancient Mayan swallow god. 

The Mayans called the island, 
one of the chief religious centers of 
their empire, Cuzam Lumil, or Swal- 
low Island, because of the swallows 
that helped protect their corn, the 
chief Mayan crop. And so the deity 
of the island, a winged figure, was a 
swallow man. The Catholic Church 
had sainted Cozum (San Miguel), 
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and his image stands in the chapel 
near the altar, still worshiped by to- 
day’s Mayas. 

The islanders claim there are no 
poisonous snakes on Cozumel and 
no dangerous animals in its jungle. 
And though there are mosquitoes at 
night during the rainy season, na- 
tives say there has never been ma- 
laria. The villagers also boast there’s 
no danger from sharks on the lee- 
ward side of the island where San 
Miguel is situated. “It’s not much 
of a place to set up a practice,” the 
local doctor told me. “You don’t 
have enough patients.” 

But there are gigantic caracol, or 
seashells, lying thickly along the 
beach, where at dawn the caracol 
fishermen, squatting at the edge of 
the sea, crack the meat from the 
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shells; there are huge sea turtles 
lying on their backs on the dock, 
their flippers tied and their eyes 
blinking; there are bright blue crabs 
along the jungle roads that scuttle 
away in a sideways dance. There 
are three-foot lizards that look like 
dinosaurs—I remember one that got 
up on his hind legs as he ran. 


The temperature of Yucatan be- 
tween November and March ranges 
between fifty-five and seventy-five 
degrees, increasing as the rainy sum- 
mer season approaches. Summers 
are milder and less humid than in 
New York City, though there are a 
few days when the thermometer 
climbs above a hundred. The rainy 
season is little bother since it rains 
for approximately an hour every day 
and usually in the early afternoon 
during the siesta period, and the 
skies clear immediately afterward. 








The evenings are comfortable and 
the nights are always cool. Often, 
even in mid-July, a light blanket is 
required for comfortable sleeping. 

The islanders have two favorite 
sites for swimming. There’s San 
Juan beach to the north of town, 
with palm trees and cream-smooth 
sand, and amazingly clear water 
that makes a swimmer feel he’s 
moving through cool, mild air. A 
few miles south is Chankanab, a 
lagoon about the size of a small city 
block. Orchids grow in the trees 
around the shore and brilliant trop- 
ical fish swim in its pellucid water. 
Transportation to either place is by 
foot, bicycle, horse or truck. 

Just south of the village the shore 
is volcanic rock and resembles calci- 
fied sponge, with large, natural bath- 
like basins formed by the sea and 
filled with a variety of minute sea 
life. Just off the rocks the water is 
so clear that bottom, at forty feet, 
is visible. It’s ideal for spear fishing, 
and the variety of fish—including 
needlefish, pompano, pintano, tai, 
bonito, grouper, cochina and moon- 
fish—is incredible. 

The island has other diversions. 
The jungle and its Mayan ruins (it’s 
estimated there are forty such ruins 
near Cozumel) can be explored on 
horseback for $5 a day including 
fee for the guide. If you want to 
explore on your own, a horse can 
be hired for considerably less. Be- 
sides the ruins, there are plantations 
and ranches to visit. 

An eighteen-foot sailboat with a 
two-man crew costs $5 a day. I went 
out twice on sailing trips, the first 
time to the village of Playa del 
Carmen, a semicircle of thatched 
native houses on the mainland 
beach. There’s no dock; the boat 
pulls in as close as it can to shore 
and you wade the rest of the way. 
[he boys who owned the boat took 
me up along the coast to an old 
Mayan temple which was _ being 
taken over by the jungle. 
sprouted from its flat roof, and 
the walls were beginning to crack. 

On my second trip we sailed to 
the Rio de la Plata, at the northern 
end of the island, where natives hunt 
alligators at night by torchlight. I 
watched the captain of the boat 
heave a wooden spear forty feet 
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through a four-foot cochina that was 
swimming in the shallows. 

For entertainment in the evening, 
there are two moviehouses in San 
Miguel, and when I was there the 
principal theater changed its picture 
every night. Recently released Amer- 
ican pictures with Spanish subtitles 
are shown frequently. 

There are four fiestas a year: the 
Christmas fiesta; the Mardi Gras 
fiesta; the fiesta of St. Pedro and St. 


Paul from June 26 to June 29; and 
the local fiesta of St. Michael from 
September 25 to September 29. 

The fiesta begins soon after sun- 
down, when skyrockets stream up 
into the night sky and explode over 
the town. Once the music starts the 
chairs around the cement dance 
court are taken by the mothers and 
their single daughters. The mothers 
come in the old Mayan dress—the 
huipil, a white gown with a square, 
embroidered neckline—with their 
hair combed straight back and 
knotted with bright ribbons. Most 
of the men wear the Guayabera—a 
long-sleeved white jacket with a 
pleated front. During the fiesta of 
St. Pedro and St. Paul, cooked pigs’ 
heads hang from the rafters over the 
dance floor. They’re there for any- 
one who wants one; if you take one, 
though, you must contribute a pig’s 
head next year. Under the hanging 
pigs’ heads the dance goes on all 
night—sambas, mambos, rumbas, 
sometimes a fox trot and occasion- 
ally a native Mayan dance. The 
orchestra for each fiesta is flown in 
from Mérida. The islanders love 
dancing, and after a night of it 
they'll sometimes haul the orchestra, 
still playing, out to the lagoon for 
a daylight session. 

The people of Cozumel are hand- 
some, and the girls strikingly attrac- 
tive. The island was once a principal 
Caribbean hangout for pirates and 
when the buccaneers sailed away for 


good they left behind a heritage of 


blue eyes and blond hair. 

The islanders maintain their own 
slaughterhouse and there’s fresh 
meat daily. Of course, there is al- 
ways fish, sold, like the meat, in 
the market, early in the morning. 

At the market, which is in a large 
building near the pier, you can buy a 
good thick steak for 20c a pound. 
Other prices are proportionately low. 
If you'd likea pet baby monkey, it will 
cost you 50c. I had a portable type- 
writer oiled and repaired for $1.60. 
There’s a capable tailor on the island 
who copied one of my old suits in 
tropical worsted for $3. 

Cozumel is still a primitive island 
where life moves with little hustle 
and little concern for getting or 
spending. Yet it’s a modern village 
in many ways too. The villagers 
carry flashlights at night, and the 
local store sells American soaps and 
French perfumes and powders as 
well as Chinese robes and meat 
tenderizer. You can order a bicycle 
from England, which will arrive at a 
tax-free port. Rum from Havana 
costs $1.30 a fifth, Tequila 72c. 

If you want to rent a house on the 
island, there was a main-street man- 
sion available when I left: five gigan- 
tic rooms with tile floors and tall, 
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wide, front doors that open on an un- 
obstructed view of the sea twenty yards 
away. There’s a patio and a big back 
yard with flowering shrubs and half a 
dozen coconut palms. There’s a mod- 
ern bathroom and shower, and a kitchen 
that must be as large as some New York 
apartments. All this for $30 a month, 
furnished—and, if you bargain, you 
probably can get it for less. I saw 


three other houses for rent for from 
$15 to $25, depending on size, facili- 
ties and location. Need a cook? A 
house servant? They’re $6 a month. 

Cozumel is not just a vacation ad- 
venture, an off-trail jaunt; it’s a gift- 
wrapped paradise. Incredible maybe, 
but there it is: 600 miles and less than 
$70 south of New Orleans, and prac- 
tically unknown. THE END 
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and bright as an Irish brogue, yet subtle and 


soft as an Irish mist. 


Brewed in the United States under the direct 
supervision of Arthur Guinness Son & Company, 
Ltd., no finer domestic or imported beer or ale 
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by John Brooks 


hen B. Franklin Wood, who manages a 

plant in Edgewater, New Jersey, returns to 
his home in Greenwich, Connecticut, after a day’s 
work, he steps back into colonial New England. 
The parlor he enters contains furniture only of 
that period. The corner cupboard has the exact, 
original shade of soft cadmium red; Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood spent long hours digging through layer 
after layer of paint to rediscover this color. The 
finely paneled soffit of the beam casing is just as it 
was. The plaster on the walls, although not the 
original, has red cow hairs in it, because that is 
how plaster was made in 18th Century Con- 
necticut. The very nails that hold the house to- 
gether are hand wrought, 18th Century nails, 
painstakingly collected by the Woods from an- 
tique shops all over Connecticut, sometimes no 
more than a dozen at a time. 

Looking around, a visitor to the Woods’ 
house, which was built about 1720, and a neg- 
lected and badly vandalized wreck when they got 
it in 1950, is first struck by its beauty and cool 
Yankee charm. But, thinking of it as a place for 
20th Century living, he may have a qualm. No 
electric lights? Nocentral heating? No telephone? 
No plumbing? 

The Woods laugh at his alarm. The electric 
lights, they explain, are the things that look 
exactly like candles in the wall brackets. The 
electric outlets and wires are all carefully hidden 
behind draperies and furniture. So are the grills 
for the heating system. As for the three modern 
bathrooms and the ultra-modern kitchen—you 
just have to know which old wall panel to push in 
what place, and all the wonders of the Age of 
Appliances are at your finger tips. 

All through the house, only one concession to 
modernity is immediately visible. In the old 
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kitchen, which has a splendid big fireplace and 
serves the Woods as a sitting room, is an egregi- 
ously modern love seat. It is there at the behest of 
Mr. Wood, who stands six feet one inch tall in his 
stocking feet and claims that’s too much length 
to fit comfortably into an 18th Century wing 
chair. “After two years of discussing it pro and 
con, we decided to go ahead and get the love 
seat,” Mrs. Wood explains, a little apologetically. 
“It’s just a tiny thing, after all, fifty-six inches, 
and very unobtrusive. It’s our only serious sin 
against authenticity.” 

The Woods are typical of a flourishing cult. Its 
members are, for the most part, fairly well-to-do 
people, who have dedicated themselves to the 
idea of “restoration for occupancy”’: that is, fix- 
ing up Early American houses to look the way 
they did in the 17th or 18th Century, and to be 
comfortable and efficient for living in the 20th. 

There is, for instance, a lady living with her 
daughter in Garrison, New York, who complains 
that she can never find the telephone. It is mova- 
ble and can be hidden at will in any of a number 
of antique cabinets. There is a man in Scarsdale 
whose house is held together by 10,000 nails, each 
one of which, before being used, was struck seven 
glancing hammer blows to make it look as if it 
were hand wrought. There is an architect in East 
Haddam, Connecticut, who is in great demand 
because, among other reasons, he has devised a 
foolproof system for hiding air-conditioning ducts 
in rebuilt chimneys. 

The restoration of old houses for occupancy 
has been going on in most of the thirteen original 
states since approximately the turn of the cen- 
tury—about the time Americans began to be in- 
tensely conscious of, and interested in, their past. 
It was stimulated vastly by such superb museum 
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restorations as Williamsburg in Virginia and the 
Henry F. du Pont Winterthur Museum in Dela- 
ware. It is now, by all accounts, going stronger 
than ever, even though it can be nearly as expen- 
sive a hobby as collecting old automobiles. A 
leading architect of one characteristic area, the 
Connecticut River Valley, says about 80 per cent 
of the people of means who move there prefer 
restoring an old house to building a new one. 

As a result of this a new profession has grown 
up, that of “restoration adviser.”” Some restora- 
tion advisers are architects, some decorators, 
some contractors, some just imaginative handy 
men. Typically, they get their start in some town 
where old houses stand waiting to be done over. 
They work on an old house or two, and suddenly 
they have the antiquarian bug. Before long, they 
have become local restoration experts ; sometimes 
their fame spreads farther afield. Many of them 
have switched from entirely different fields of en- 
deavor. Elmer Keith, the restoration adviser of 
North Haven, Connecticut, was trained as a 
psychologist, a background that he doubtless 
finds of use in handling his present clients. Other 
noted restoration advisers are G. Holden Green 
in Boston, Frederic Palmer in the Connecticut 
Valley and Benjamin W. Frazier in Garrison. 

Listen to Frederic Palmer talking about his 
profession. Mr. Palmer, who is the developer of 
the previously mentioned ingenious method of 
concealing air conditioners, is a short, dapper 
gentleman with a perky mustache. “My archi- 
tectural practice is made up almost entirely of 
restorations,” says Mr. Palmer. “I’m a practical 
man, an architect has to be, and I find it amazing 
how many people would rather restore than build. 
Along with all the other hazards of restoration, 
in some ways colonial houses aren’t too well 





All through the original thirteen states there’s a boom in Earl ly American homes. 


Here’s how to restore one. and how to put one together 


adapted to modern living. The stairs are likely to 
be precipitous, and there’s the lack of light and 
air. Glass was heavily taxed in colonial times and 
heating was always a problem, so you have noth- 
ing in many of the earlier houses but small case- 
ment windows high in the walls. The double-hung 
window didn’t penetrate Connecticut until about 
1710. Even so, people are crazy to get their hands 
on those old salt boxes, dark and stuffy as they 
sometimes are. I suppose it’s the challenge of see- 
ing what can be done with them.” 

Another indication that the restoration boom 
is still on the way up is that it is being joined, for 
the first time, by people of moderate means. As 
Mr. Palmer says, “Many people with an eye to in- 
creasing the value of their investment are acquir- 
ing old houses and restoring them bit by bit as 
they can. Many such people are putting up with 
really primitive conditions, because they cannot 
at once afford to do the right thing, and rather 
than ruin what they have, are willing to wait until 
the money is available to do the job right.” 


Even if he has enough money, a suitable house 
to begin with, and a good restoration adviser, the 


antiquarian who would live amid surroundings of 


an earlier time has many problems ahead of him. 
But like the ancestors he emulates, he is a being 
of great doggedness. 

First of all, his house undoubtedly must be 
moved. In the country’s early days, most houses 
were built spang up against the edges of roads, but 
these once-placid roads have become noisy traffic 
arteries, and to be livable the houses must be 
moved further back, or away entirely. Thus has 


arisen that curious and expensive product of 


engineering know-how, the house-moving. 
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The antiquarian whose house can safely be dis- 
mantled and transported by truck has a com- 
paratively simple, if costly, problem. When the 
Woods’ house was moved to its present site from 
near Hamburg Cove, Connecticut, it was so com- 
pletely dismantled that the Woods had to give 
each piece a number and a color code, so that the 
jig-saw puzzle could be fitted together again. If, 
however, the house is to be moved intact or nearly 
so, the ingenuity and temper of owner and 
movers may be severely taxed. A small house can 
be lifted from its foundation and set on a flatbed 
trailer; a larger one may have to be moved on 
wooden rollers, each of which is spewed out the 
back as the house is pulled along, carried around 
to the front and inserted again under the oncom- 
ing house. Naturally, overhanging tree limbs, 
electric and telephone wires have to be con- 
sidered when the route is chosen, and there must 
be a police escort. House moving by this labori- 
ous, primitive, but indispensable method costs 
in the neighborhood of $3000 a half mile, but 
many dedicated antiquarians have reckoned that 
it is worth every cent. 

A house moving is bound by its spectacular 
nature to attract a good deal of attention and a 
modicum of remarks from sidewalk superintend- 
ents, but few have attracted such notice as one 
that took place a few years ago in East Hampton, 
Long Island. An 18th Century house from the 
village, and a windmill from not far away, were 
being moved to a point of vantage overlooking 
the ocean by Robert W. Dowling, president of the 
City Investing Company, of New York. Mr. 
Dowling, being an antiquarian who understands 
the tax advantage of leasing a property for the 
first two years of one’s ownership, was looking 
for a tenant. As the charming old house was 
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trundled down Egypt Lane, it caught the eye of 
Mrs. Otto L. Spaeth, wife of a prominent New 
York industrialist. Mrs. Spaeth was so struck by 
the passing house that before it had reached its 
destination on the dunes, she had called Mr. 
Dowling and leased it—perhaps the only time a 
house has been rented on its way down a road. 

After his old house is safely planted in a favor- 
able location, the restorer gets to the heart of his 
task—finding out how it originally looked, mak- 
ing it look that way again, and, the part that often 
calls for the greatest exercise of imagination, 
bringing modern comfort into some sort of com- 
promise with the era before electricity, plumbing 
and central heating. In other words, keeping the 
Hepplewhite and Chippendale from swearing at 
the television set and the dishwasher. 

On the question of hiding modern equipmem, 
there are several distinct and conflicting schools 
of thought among restoration advisers. At one 
pole are those who maintain that any effort at 
concealment is affected nonsense. Then there are 
the moderates, who say that nothing should be 
concealed on principle, but that some conceal- 
ment must be practiced for aesthetic, as opposed 
to antiquarian, reasons; that, for example, a 
radiator is ugly in any house and therefore should 
not be in sight. Finally at the other pole are the 
extremists to whom concealment attains the 
status of a game of hide and seek. Discover an 
electric switch in a house restored by such a 
fanatic, and he is miffed; find a bathroom with- 
out assistance and he is affronted. 

Let’s see how one of these disciples of authen- 
ticity goes about his task. The Mandeville house, 
N.Y., directly across the Hudson 
has often been called one 
authentic 


in Garrison, 
from West Point, 
of the most striking examples of 


By the mid-Forties so many people were restoring old houses that the fad caught the eye of satirist Charles Addams. 
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restoration for occupancy to be 
found. It was built in 1737 by 
Jacob Mandeville, and confiscated 
after the Revolution, but Mande- 
ville’s daughter bought it back. 
During the Revolution, it was head- 
quarters for the defense of West 
Point. The Mandeville house can 
claim that George Washington slept 
there, or visited there, by almost un- 
assailable circumstantial evidence. 
It seems that Washington had a 
set of a dozen matched silver tea- 
spoons, of which one was missing 
until a 19th Century antiquarian 
found it in the yard of the Mande- 
ville house. 

Today, the house is a marvel of 
painstakingly achieved authenticity 
combined with modern comforts. 
Lift the iron knocker on the old 
paneled front door, and an electric 
doorbell rings. Naturally all tele- 
phone and electric wires enter the 
house underground. The electric 
lights are all in the shape of candles. 
The switch handles are made of an- 
tique wrought-iron nails, and the 
switches are mercury, so that no dis- 
cordant, modern “click” offends the 
ears when they are turned on or off. 

The kitchen is a master job of 
camouflage. At first glance, a visitor 
sees olG pine fronts and cabinets. 
Only as his eyes become accustomed, 
does he discover a modern sink, 
dishwasher and refrigerator. Push 
what looks like a knothole in the 
wall, the wall gives way, revealing a 
huge, convenient wall cabinet such 
as Jacob Mandeville never saw. 

Its restorer is a youngish, blond 
lady from Texas who used to be 
an actress. Her name is Nancy 
Allan. and, having renounced the 
stage to become a decorator, she 
came to Garrison in 1940 to doa job 
on the Mandeville house for Col. 
Julian A. Benjamin, then its owner. 

Miss Allan threw herself into her 
work with a will. She never made a 
move without “‘authority’’—that is, 
never put up a cabinet, or changed 
the conformation of a room unless 
she had definite evidence that the 
house was originally the way she 
planned to make it. For example, in 
stripping down the walls of the din- 
ing room she found, in one corner, 
unmistakable marks of an old cor- 
ner cabinet. “I was delighted,” Miss 
Allan says. “I thought there ought 


" to be a cabinet there, anyhow.” 


Among her greatest tasks was one 
familiar to all resterérs, removing 
the elaborate decorations added dur- 
ing the Victorian era. The Mande- 
ville house had been inhabited for a 
time by Richard Upjohn, the fa- 
mous 19th Century Gothic archi- 
tect who did Trinity Church, New 
York. Upjohn had added to the 
Mandeville house a thousand of the 
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gewgaws and furbelows so much ad- 
mired during his period. 

Another of her problems was find 
ing the broad, flat bricks of the early 
18th Century. Finally she found 
what she was looking for in the ruin 
of an old house owned by the New 
York City Beekmans. As excited as 
if the bricks were of purest gold, 
Miss Allan appealed to the Beekman 
heirs. They replied that they would 
be proud to have their bricks go into 
the Mandeville house. 

The restoration took two years. 
When Colonel Benjamin died last 
year he left the Mandeville house to 
Miss Allan. She is living there now, 
and it is her mother who cannot 
find the telephone. 


The would-be restorer operating 
in an area where old houses abound, 
faces an additional hazard, that of 
deciding which house to begin with. 
This problem Was solved in dramatic 
and forthright fashion by Ralph E. 
Carpenter, Jr., of Scarsdale. Mr. 
Carpenter, a smiling, red-haired Cor- 
nell engineering graduate of forty- 
three, who is a consultant on em- 
ployee pension plans, is the owner 
of Mowbra Hall, an 18th Century 
house which, at least in its present 
incarnation, never saw the 18th Cen- 
tury. For Mowbra Hall is composed 
of bits and pieces from three Massa- 
chusetts houses, the Caleb Mills 
house of Medford, the Mansfield 
house of Salem, the Simeon Dog- 
gett house of Taunton; the Christo- 
pher Phillips house of Wickford, 
Rhode Island; a New London, Con- 
necticut, house; and a few other as- 
sorted structures from here and 
there in New England. 

The story of how Mr. Carpenter 
assembled Mowbra Hall is a lesson 
in antiquarian diligence and deter- 
mination. It begins in 1949, when he 
and his wife decided they wanted 
an old house. Before they had 
a chance to buy one, Mr. Carpen- 
ter happened to drop into the 
Manhattan antique establishment 
of J. A. Lloyd Hyde. Mr. Hyde 
steered Mr. Carpenter to a man in 
New Jersey who was offering for 
sale the staircase and hallways, dis- 
mantled, of the Caleb Mills house. 
Mr. Carpenter bought them, and 
suddenly found himself in need of 
walls to put around them. 

He bought a suitable lot in Scars- 
dale, put his staircase and hallways 
in storage, and set out for New Eng- 
land on a house-shopping tour. In 
Wickford, he made a great find. The 
old Phillips house, otherwise of no 
use to him, contained three rooms 
that had the original marbleizing 
and graining on the woodwork, a 
characteristic form of 18th Century 
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decoration that is now very rare, be- 
cause so many marbleized and grained 
walls were irrevocably painted over. 
“Finding those rooms right at the 
start was like catching three sword- 
fish the first time you go fishing,” Mr. 
Carpenter says now. 

The proposition Mr. Carpenter made 
to the owner of the house, an old New 


more rooms, one of which had origi- 
nally been in Salem, the other in New 
London, from an antiquarian friend 
who had previously picked them up 
and put them in storage in case he 
should ever want them. 

Mr. Carpenter now counted u, 
his purchases, calculated his family’s 
needs, and decided he required only 
one more room before he would be 


Englander, left the latter somewhat 
nonplused. Mr. Carpenter proposed 
to buy only the three rooms, and leave 
the rest. “I’ve made a lot of queer 
deals in my time,” the owner said, 
“and I’ve got taken in every one of 
‘em. No.” But several months later he 
softened and sold the three rooms. Mr. 
Carpenter put them in storage, too, and 
continued his shopping. He bought two 
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ready to break ground. He didn’t 
find one that suited him until May, 
1950. One day during that month, he 
was in the middle of an important 
business call from his New York of- 
fice when his operator broke in to 
say that Rhode Island was on the 
wire. Knowing what that meant, Mr. 
Carpenter hastily broke off the busi- 
ness call to talk to Rhode Island. 
“They're dismantling the Doggett 
house over in Taunton,” said Rhode 
Island. “If you act fast, I think you 
can get the master bedroom.” Mr. 
Carpenter had never seen the Dog- 
gett house, but he knew it was con- 
sidered a late 18th Century master- 
piece. He bought the master bed- 
room sight unseen. 

During the assembling of the 
house in Scarsdale, Mr. Carpenter, 
usually accompanied by Mrs. Car- 
penter, visited the site every day. He 
turned the practical details, such as 
heating, ventilating, lighting, and so 
forth, over to his architect, and per- 
sonally supervised the antiquarian 
details. Armed with a volume or two 
of The White Pine Series of Archi- 
tectural Monographs, he would stand 
near the rising house and shout in- 
structions to the carpenters. 

*“No long boards for those clap- 
boards!”’ he would shout. “I see here 
that they used only short boards in 
the 18th Century!” 

The contractor and his men, Mr. 
Carpenter now admits, almost went 
crazy. In addition to banging up the 
heads of 10,000 nails so they would 
look hand wrought, it was the con- 
tractor’s responsibility to round up 
900 panes of old glass for the win- 
dows. New glass wouldn’t do—look- 
ing through it, one would not get the 
pleasantly drunken effect that comes 
from the irregularities in the early 
American product. 

A difficult problem arose with the 
plasterers. Being skilled workmen, 
they applied the plaster to the walls 
neatly and smoothly. Mr. Carpenter 
surveyed their handiwork with hor- 
ror. 18th Century plaster walls, he 
said, were rough and bumpy. The 
plasterers cursed and complained 
and finally tore out the walls and did 
them over—rough and bumpy. 

One evening, the Carpenters ar- 
rived at the site to find that the work- 
men had made a particularly griev- 
ous error. The quoins had been put 
on wrong. Quoins are the white 
boards, placed to simulate stones, at 
the corners of many Early American 
houses. Correctly, all quoins are the 
same size, and are placed down the 
corner in a zigzag fashion. Mr. Car- 
penter’s workmen had put on a long 
quoin, a short one, and so on. 

“Cite your authority for that,” 
Mr. Carpenter told the contractor 
briskly, pointing to the quoins. 





The contractor couldn’t. Mr. Car- 
penter told him to find a picture of 
an 18th Century house with quoins 
like that, or change them. The quoins 
were changed. “If they’d stayed like 
that,” says Mr. Carpenter, “my anti- 
quarian friends would have heckled 
me for the rest of my life.” 

In the three years they have lived 
at Mowbra Hall, the Carpenters 
have liked it fine. Hundreds of friends, 
acquaintances and strangers have 
gone through it, and the Carpenters 
admit that a good many of these vis- 
itors think they are crazy. They 
don’t object to this opinion. One 
remark that does annoy them, 
though, is a frequent one, “It’s 
charming, but of course our house is 
functional.”” The Carpenters main- 
tain that Mowbra Hall is just as 
functional as any low, sprawling 
modern bungalow. 

Their chief practical difficulty is 
that the candle-shaped electric lights 
in the living room are too dim for 
reading or bridge. For these activi- 
ties, bridge lamps have to be brought 
out of concealment in a closet. The 
Carpenters’ sixteen-year-old daugh- 
ter, Cynthia, is, as might be expected, 
not so dedicated an antiquarian as 
her parents. She is inclined to com- 
mit anachronisms by leaving such 
present-day objects as portable pho- 
nographs and tennis rackets lying 
around on highboys and wing chairs. 
But the Carpenters have made an in- 
teresting discovery. Cynthia’s friends 
often feel more immediately at home 
in Mowbra Hall than do her parents’ 
adult friends. 


Mr. Carpenter does not care to 
say what Mowbra Hall cost, and no- 
body can blame him. Restoration 
advisers are generally agreed, how- 
ever, that by the time an antiquarian 
has moved his house and completely 
restored it, he has usually spent a 
minimum of $30,000, not counting 
his investment in house and land. 
No maximum figure can be set—you 
can spend as much as you choose. 

How, then, to account for the 
popularity of this extraordinarily ex- 
pensive, and on the face of it, per- 
verse, hobby? 

The antiquarians themselves offer 
a number of explanations of how 
they got that way: 

Ancestor-worship—the view that 
restorations are a sort of memorial 
set up by the descendants of old 
American families to their illustrious 
forbears. Mr. and Mrs. Wood, for 
example, both fall into this category. 
He, although born in Denver, is de- 
scended from a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and a partici- 
pant in the Boston Tea Party; she 
is descended from the first colonial 
governor of Virginia. Thus they 


come naturally by their interest in 
the American past, and their desire 
to live in the midst of it. 

Getting back of the Joneses—a sort 
of reverse twist on keeping up with 
them. In this case, social advantage 
is attained by having an older house 
than one’s neighbor, and having it 
more meticulously restored. Mr. 
Palmer of Connecticut, a shrewd ob- 
server of himself and his clients, sub- 
scribes to this view up to a certain 
point. “*“We may as well admit it,” he 
says, ““there’s an element of fashion, 
of faddism, in the restoration boom. 
As evidence of that, I can testify that 
in my area the fashion swings from 
houses of one century to those of an- 
other. Before World War II, the big 
thing was to have a late 18th Cen- 
tury house, with, of course, furni- 
ture of the same period to match. 
Since then, the vogue has swung to 
17th Century houses, possibly be- 
cause they're simple and generally 
easier to maintain without help. But 
17th Century houses are in short 
supply—in fact, the ones left in these 
parts still unrestored can be counted 
on your fingers. So something has to 
happen. Next, look for a big rage 
for Greek Revival. That’s a style 
that’s been scorned for a long time, 
but watch out for it now!” 

Reaching out for roots—this more 
philosophical school of thought 
holds that the restoration boom is a 
reflection of our perilous and fast- 
moving times, and represents a nos- 
talgic groping toward a more firmly 
rooted, secure and unchanging way 
of life. Abbott Cummings, assistant 
curator of American Art at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and a 
leading historian of American archi- 
tecture, holds this view with a slight 
variation. He maintains that the 
boom reflects the current wave of in- 
terest in and glorification of the 
American past. It is in the glorifica- 
tion, says Cummings, that the an- 
tiquarians are inclined to go too far. 
‘‘For example,” he says, “‘they take a 
simple 18th Century farmhouse and, 
in restoring it, fit it out with Oriental 
rugs and a crystal chandelier. Well, 
those things belong to the 18th Cen- 
tury all right, but they don’t belong 
to that farmhouse. What the restorer 
comes up with, lots of times, would 
be a severe shock to the original in- 
habitants of the house. What’s hap- 
pened, you see, is the creation of a 
myth. Just as we exaggerate our an- 
cestors’ exploits, so we exaggerate 
the grandeur of their houses.” 

Finally, myths and fashions aside, 
there is the simple possibility that 
more and more people are coming to 


appreciate the unarguable beauty of 


much Early American furniture and 
architecture. Could it be as easy as 
that? rHE END 
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Morgan Park Military Academy 
Superior academic program under inspiring faculty. Fully 
accredited; 90 enter college. Small classes. Grades 4—12. 
Honor ROTC; Cavalry, Band. Art, music, drama. Shop. 
Sports; teams for all. 83rd year. Catalog. 


Col. C. L. Jordan, Box 1285, Morgan Park, Chicago 43, Ill. 





Roosevelt Military Academy 


** Builders of Men.’ An outstanding educational institution. 


Fully accredited; Noted Guidance Department; small 
classes; personal supervision; free tutoring; all sports; 
band; riding. Moderate rate. Grades 3-12. Catalog: 


Colone! Glen H. Millikan, Box H, Aledo, Ill. 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Fairfax Hall 


An old Virginia school for girls in the famous Shenandoah 
Valley. Accredited 4 years high school. 2 yearscollege. Liberal 
arts, secretarial, music, art, dramatics, home ec., interior 
dec. Sports, gym, indoor pool. Private stable. Catalog 


Wm.B. Gates, Pres., Box D-558, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 











Penn Hall Junior College 


192 acres in Blue Ridge Mts. Terminal or transfer courses. 


Lib Arts, Home Ec., Music, Art, yy ee, Radio, 
Sec'l, Lab Tech, Med Sec'l. Also Prep School Division. 
Modern buildings. Pool, riding, golf on campus. Trips. 


Sarah W. Briggs, Ph.D., Pres., Box D, Chambersburg, Pa. 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
Franklin Technical Institute 


2-yr. engineering courses prepare for excellent positions in 
industrial electricity & electronics, industrial chemistry, 
mechanical & machine design, structural design and archi- 
tecture. Graduates in preferred demand. 1-yr. photography 
course. 47th yr. Catalog. 44 Berkel y St., Boston 16, Mass. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL 
Mary Pogue School, Inc. 


Founded in 1903. For exceptional boys and girls of all ages 
who have difficulty with school work and need specialized 
teaching and training. Instruction from pre-kindergarte1. 
into high school 


75 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Ill. (near Chicago) 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS SCHOOL 


Leland Powers School of Radio, TV 


omplete professional course provides 
and Theatre (omplcte pr © ouccess. Fully 























training essential for success 
equipped radio studios, Little Theatre. Coed. App. for 
vets. Graduates successful. 5ist yr. Lic. by Comm. Mass 





Bd. of Ed. Catalog 61 Evans Way, Boston 15, Mass. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 





National Cathedral School 


The advantages of a country school in the Nation's Cap- 
ital. College preparatory, general courses. Boarding, 
grades 8-12; Day, grades 4-12. Sports and varied activi- 
ties. 56th year. Catalogue 


Katharine Lee, Prin., Dept. H, Washington 16, D.C. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SWITZERLAND 





La Chatelainie 


St. Blaise, Neuchatel, Switzerland. Est. 1880. Preparatory 
College Board prep 
home ec. & secretarial courses. All sports. Op 
summer at Getaad. Tours to Italy, France 


Dr. A. H. Jobin, Principal 


& Finishing School for girls 13-21 
Languages, 
tional winter & 
Also 


summer courses 
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Cathedral School of St. Mary 


An accredited Episcopal school for girls. Near New York 
City. Boarding—fifth grade to college. _aerone college pre- 

ratory course. Music, Dramatics, odern Dance. 
Excellent sports program. Riding. Tath year. Catalog. 


Address Registrar, Box 1, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


Linden Hall 


Junior College and School for Girls. Cultural and Voca- 
tional. Music, Home Economics, Secretarial Studies. Fine 
and Commercial Art. Dramatic Art. Preparatory and Gen 
eral Courses. All sports. Riding. Swimming Pool. Moderate 


tuition. Address: Byron K. Horne, D.D., Box 88, Lititz, Pa. 


Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


Graduates are mature, poised, and fully prepared for col- 
lege. Also general and post-graduate. Music, Art, Secre- 
tarial. Traditional campus life. National enrollment. Riding, 
skiing, swimming. Summer School, Newport, R.I. 78th yr. 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 





’ 
St. Mary's School 
Episcopal school for girls on the Hudson. Under direction of 
Sisters of St. Mary. Grades 9 through 12. Modified Kent 
plan. Fully accredited. Small classes. Riding, swimming, 
dramatics, music, art. Modern fireproof buildings. Catalog 


Sister Superior, St. Mary's School, Peekskill 8, New York 


Charles E. Ellis School 


Girls, grades 5-12. MSA accredited. College preparatory, 


art, music, home economics, secretarial! Guidance. Small 
classes. 300-acre campus, modern stone buildings, sub 
urban Philadelphia. Sports, gym. Est. 1910. Catalog 


Arnold E. Look, Ph.D.. Newtown Square 11, Pa. 


: : 
Dana Hall Junior School for Girls 

Boarding & day students; enrollment 80. Grades 7, 8 & 9. 
Highest standards. Complete academic & cultural program. 
Informal, friendly atmosphere. Beautiful country campus 
hr. from Boston. Riding, all sports. (Jr. Dept. of Dana Hall) 
Mrs. Werner Hegemann, Head, Box L, Wellesley 81, Mass. 





Kent Place School 

Notable <P preparation for girls since 1894. Spacious 
fireproof residence for grades 6-12. Beautiful, rolling 
country campus 20 miles from N.Y .C. Excellent dramatics, 
music, art ll sports and activities. Exceptional riding 


Florence H. Wolfe, Headmistress, Summit, New Jersey 
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Ferry Hall 

Outstanding boarding school for girls, grades 9-12, near 
Chicago. Successful experience preparing for best colleges 
& universities since 1869. Art & Music. Small classes. Fully 
accredited. Modern dormitories. Pool, all sports. Catalog 


Frances G. Wallace, Principal, Box 16, Lake Forest, lilinois 
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Stuart Hall 


In Virginia's Shenandoah Valley. An Episcopal girls’ school 
with notable college entrance record. Also general course 
Grades 9-12. Strong Music and Art. Charming atmosphere 
All sports. Modern gymnasium, indoor pool. Catalog 


Martha Dabney Jones, M. A., Box H, Staunton, Virginia 











who 
and where 


Plain Language 


© The tone of indignation is not en- 
countered frequently in this maga- 
zine or in this column, but at the 
moment Ho.ipay is indignant about 
a subject of particular interest to us 
(and to all Americans), and we in- 
tend to speak plainly. 

The present status of foreign-lan- 
guage studies in American schools is 
a disgrace. 

In the past twenty years there has 
been a steady decline in both the 
number and the percentage of Amer- 
ican high-school students enrolled in 
foreign-language courses. Precise 
figures are hard to obtain, but when- 
ever available they present a picture 
that is worse than discouraging. The 
last national survey of high-school 
language enrollments, made in 1949, 
shows that only 21.5 per cent of all 
high-school students in this country 
study any foreign language at all. Only 
13.7 per cent study any modern lan- 
guage. The great proportion of these 
few boys and girls who do take such 
courses do not continue with them 
long enough to achieve more‘than a 
smattering of any language. Between 
a third and a quarter of the students 
drop out of language courses after 
the first year. Less than 20 per cent 
of the original number continue into 
a third year; only a minuscule per- 
centage continue into a fourth year. 

The Modern Language Associa- 
tion is currently conducting a survey 
of language teaching in this country, 
and while its figures are still incom- 
plete, it has already arrived at some 
obvious and shocking conclusions: 
although there has been some in- 
crease in language studies in a few 
states, the over-all picture is one of 
steady deterioration since 1949. 
Fewer high-school students are 
studying foreign languages than ever 
before. And while there are some in- 
dications that interest in languages is 
on the increase in colleges and ele- 
mentary schools, these are only 
glimmerings. Many states require 
only one or two language units for 
admission to college. Only 30 per 
cent of the nation’s 800-odd colleges 
demand any language study for en- 
trance. 

Howipay’s passionate interest in 
languages is a natural one. The world 
is our beat and no one can know the 
world in one language. We have run 
and will continue to run a series of 


articles on modern languages by the 
eminent Mario Pei—a series show- 
ing the rewards, the pleasures, the 
fascination of the subject. We there- 
fore feel well within our rights when 
we address these obvious but appar- 
ently necessary words to high-school 
principals, to parents of high-school 
children and, especially, to high- 
school students themselves. 

1. Real understanding of another 
people, another nation, is impossible 
without some knowledge of its 
language. 

2. The day of the unilingual trav- 
eler, who shouts at foreigners in his 
own tongue and curses their stupidity 
for not understanding him, is merci- 
fully ending. This is plain boorish- 
ness. European countries are far 
ahead of us in the teaching and mas- 
tery of other tongues; most Euro- 
peans, even European children, have 
some knowledge of at least two lan- 
guages. We Americans need to 
match their courtesy and efficiency 
in this respect. 

3. Languages are fun. Languages 
are easy. 

4. Whether or not you intend to 
see the worl, the world is coming to 
see you, for today it lives next door 
to you. A man without languages is 
a provincial, a man on an island. 

5. No one can begin to call himself 
educated or cultured if he knows 
only his native tongue, for he has 
not made one of the essential efforts 
toward comprehension of the world 
in which he lives and will inevitably 
remain ignorant of its various peo- 
ples, cultures and literature. He will 
never really know the differences be- 
tween nations and, more important, 
their astonishing similarities. 


Fancy Fare 


® Next month’s heaping HOLIDAY 
platter of hors d’oeuvres will include 
the following tasty items: a full- 
length, full-color portrait of the ad- 
mirable country. called Denmark; 
visits to such startlingly dissimilar 
ports of call as Toronto, Coney Is- 
land, Indonesia and the British Mu- 
seum; an evening with the lively 
jazz bands of San Francisco, con- 
ducted by a visiting New Yorker 
named Eddie Condon; an investiga- 
tion of the world’s greatest investi- 
gators, bloodhounds, by that old 
hound-dog man, James Thurber. 
This month, our unanimous first 
choice for our favorite story inside 
these pages is Nadine Gordimer’s 
piece about Johannesburg (page 46). 
Miss Gordimer is one of South Af- 
rica’s most admired young writers 
and we think she has given us a truly 
distinguished city portrait. See if you 
don’t agree. THE END 
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European 
Holiday ! 


Now comes Europe’s best vacation weather, as summer 

and autumn merge .. . clear, sunny days to roam in Lon- 

don, Paris, Vienna . . . in Scandinavia and Italy on an “'< 
S-A-S extra-city holiday that takes you to 12 extra cities Pr 















































for the fare to only one. 


GOLDEN AUTUMN TOURS... Air-Sea Cruises, Medi- 
terranean and Near East Sun Tours and 100 Extra-city 
trips give you a choice for a perfect vacation. 


DESIGN CAVALCADE OF SCANDINAVIA .. . New this 
year; superb for shopping, a four-capital show of famed 
silver, glass, crafts! Aug. 20 — Oct. 12. 

Go now on any tour, pay later if you wish. 





Scandinavian Airlines System, Dept. H-8 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


(] | ENCLOSE $1.00. PLEASE SEND ME 
THE TRAVEL PLANNING KIT “EUROPEAN 
HOLIDAY", WITH 33% HI-FI RECORD. 


PLEASE SEND ME FREE FOLDERS ON: 


DO Extra-City Trips C) Pennywise Tours 
C0 Golden Autumn Tours [) los Angeles—Evrope 


(Polar Route) 
DC Design Cavalcade 


SCANDINAVIAN 


MIRALAINMES SHSTEM 
See Your Travel Agent 


Send Today For 


MITCH MILLER MUSICAL 


Travel Planning Kit 


Gay, exciting new way to plan 
the trip of your dreams. 
Columbia 10” hi-fi 334 record 
and six colorful brochures... 
from your travel agent or send 
only $1.00 with coupon. 


(C) Round The World 


Nome — — 
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Is this wingless flying saucer your 
future air flivver ? It’s the 

Navy’s one-man helicopter recently 
test flown in California. 


Revolutionary, stranger-than-fiction ways of getting 


around are brewing, and you'll be trying them out sooner than you think 


Your Travel Future 


by James Cerruti 


1) reamers have lately been so ob- 
sessed with travel off the earth, 
with trips to the moon and stations 
in space, both confidently expected 
before the century is out, that one 
might think plans for better ways of 
getting around here on earth had 
been suspended. Actually, wonder- 
ful, even fantastic, terrestrial travel 
pleasures are brewing, which could 
make life on earth so exciting that 
the first rocket to the moon would 
have trouble luring customers. 

Here are some travel treats that, 
barring atomic war or depression, 
you should be enjoying within the 
next decade: A vibrationless seven- 
mile-high ride in a jet liner, from 
New York to London in under 
seven hours. . . . Coast to coast in 
your own car without a red light.... 
A 100-to-250-mile helibus jaunt for 
an evening on the big town... . To 
Europe in an atom ocean liner... . 
An interurban monorail ride at 200 
m.p.h. . . . Practically seasick-proof 
ships. .. . From the Mexican border 
deep into South America in the 
family sedan. .. . Your private train 
compartment, with bed, washbasin 
and toilet, at regular coach fare. .. . 
The turbocar, an auto that operates 
on the jet principle. 

Beyond the decade, but still within 
the life expectancy of most of us, 
here are some even greater wonders, 
predicted not by science-fiction 
dreamers but by authorities in travel 
fields: Atomic planes that fly the 
Atlantic in thirty minutes. . . . The 
farthest point on earth never more 
than two hours away. .. . Trans- 
oceanic jet airliners that take off 
vertically from a downtown roof- 
top. . . . Highways that drive your 

A wheelless car, a solar car, 
an all-plastic car, a fly-mobile. . . . 
Atomic locomotives, autos. ...A 
family air flivver that goes straight 
up and down without a rotor and hits 
supersonic speeds. .. . 
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Aviation, of course, promises the 
most startling innovations, and 
prophecy is limited not by what 
aeronautical engineering can do (al- 
ready it can produce just about any- 
thing we can dream of) but by what 
you are willing to pay for. Military 
and experimental flight performance 
is already way ahead of pleasure 


travel. In manned flight a speed of 


1650 m.p.h. and an altitude of 83,235 
feet have been reached; an un- 
manned rocket has hit 5000 m.p.h. 
and soared to 250 miles—and the 
military have probably established 
secret records even higher. Manned 
planes have flown around the world 
nonstop, have flown 11,235 non- 
stop miles without refueling, and 
have carried 309 people on one 


flight. Lockheed’s vice-president of 


engineering, Hall L. Hibbard, there- 
fore probably has his feet firmly on 
the ground when he predicts that by 
A.D. 2000 we may, with rocket- 
atomic power, achieve over 50,000 
m.p.h. J. V. Naish, executive vice- 
president of Convair, raises the ante 
to 160,000-to- 170,000 m.p.h. And C. 
C. Furnas, Director of the Cornell 
Aeronautical Laboratory, sums it 
up: “Physical limitations on... 
speeds of aircraft have been virtually 
removed .. . economic factors make 
up the principal determinant.” 


The Lincoln Futura 
“dream car” hugs 

the ground, has plastic 
scenic dome, can de- 
velop 330 horsepower 


With these economic factors in 
mind, aviation prophets are more 
conservative when considering pleas- 
ure flight as you and I will enjoy it 
in, say, 1985 or 2000. The most cau- 
tious, like Mr. Furnas, think that 
commercial cruising speeds will stick 
indefinitely around the 600 m.p.h. 
mark. Frank Davis, one of Convair’s 
chief engineers, believes we'll jump 
to 1500 m.p.h. in about fifteen years 
and stay there quite a while. This rel- 
ative pessimism, which would cut the 
New York-to-Los Angeles flight to 
less than “zerotime” (considering the 
time-zone differential) assumes that 
commercial aviation will remain 
within the earth’s atmosphere, where 
it would cost too much to prevent 
friction from burning up your plane 
at speeds greater than 1500 m.p.h. 

Other prophets, however, recall 
that in the fifty years since the 
Wright Brothers flew, commercial 
cruising speeds have increased at 
least tenfold, from 30 to 300 m.p.h., 
and therefore expect the next fifty 
years to see another tenfold jump. 
Peter G. Masefield, chief executive 
of British European Airways, sets a 
unique speed goal, based on “max- 
imum comfortable sitting time.”” He 
contends that since no seat yet de- 
signed remains comfortable for more 
than three hours, we should aim to 


go anywhere on earth within that 
period. No perfectionist, Mr. Mase- 
field thinks we can reduce the agony 
to four hours in fifty years. Since 
the longest distance between any 
two points on earth is half the earth’s 
circumference, 12,500 miles, this 
would mean hitting 3125 m.p.h. 
We'll do it, Mr. Masefield affirms, 
and at fares no higher than those for 
surface travel. 

Col. Bernt Balchen, Arctic ad- 
viser to the Air Force, is even more 
optimistic. In his book, The Next 
Fifty Years of Flight, he predicts that 
by 1980 or 1990 the halfway-around- 
the-world flight in a passenger jet or 
rocket will take only two hours, well 
within the comfort range of the 
most fidgety posterior. Cruising 
speed will be 8000 m.p.h. but, con- 
sidering human limits of accelera- 
tion and deceleration, it will take 
half an hour to climb to and descend 
from the 20-mile altitude at which 
such planes will fly. While burning 
up the atmosphere in these climbs 
and dives, the plane will be cooled 
by the evaporation of liquid helium 
pumped over its surface. At such 
speeds, flying from London to New 
York, you can arrive “yesterday”; 
you can take in an evening show in 
London and still catch an opening 
curtain on Broadway. 

Colonel Balchen sounds only one 
sour note: the Washington-New 
York hop takes an hour now, and— 
because of the short distance, only 
“slow” air speeds will ever be prac- 
tical—it may never take less than 
half an hour. The colonel sadly 
contemplates a future in which a 
vacationer and an officer can leave 
New York together, and at the 
moment the vacationer is diving 
down on London, the officer will sit 
fretting in an air taxi still en route 
to the Pentagon. 

Robert E. Gross, president of the 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, 





believes that the atom-powered plane 
is inevitable within fifteen years, and 
John Jay Hopkins, president of the 
General Dynamics Corporation, says 
persons now living will see atom 
planes fly the Atlantic in thirty min- 
utes. Glenn L. Martin envisions 
atom passenger liners capable of 
multiple nonstop circumnavigation 
of the globe without refueling. He 
also expects pilotless, fully automatic 
airline flight by electronic devices, 
which will eliminate all grounding 
due to weather. 


But you won’t have to wait to try 
some heady joys of flight. Here are 
a few ready right now: 

@ Our fastest passenger liner, the 
DC-7, with its time-tested piston 
engine, whisks you nonstop from 
New York to Los Angeles, in less 
than eight hours. 

@ The Lockheed Super Constella- 
tion, fastest transatlantic airliner, 
makes the New York-London hop 
in twelve hours, sometimes in ten. 
@ This spring Capital Airlines and 
Trans-Canada Air Lines put new 
Vickers Viscount turboprops into 
service on North American routes 
(Europe has had them for several 
years). Speed—they cruise at 335 
m.p.h.—is subordinate to the almost 
vibrationless ride. These new Vis- 
counts feature the largest picture 
windows on any commercial airline, 
great ovals 19 inches wide and 26 
inches deep. Now you can really 
look down, even though you are 
seated on the aisle. 


Will we travel as 

fast on land as in the 
air ? This experimental 
German monorail 
should hit 200 m.p.h. 


© The Boeing Strato-Cruiser gives 
the view-hungry an even greater 
thrill, with a big lower-deck gondola- 
blister that is practically all win- 
dows. You can look down at the 
mountains as satisfyingly as travel- 
ers in the new railroad scenic-dome 
cars can look up at them. 

@ On transoceanic flight, the private 
stateroom is now available in Air 
France’s Skyrooms and Pan Amer- 
ican’s President Staterooms (sur- 
charge: about $125). At the opposite 


pole, the low-rate tourist flight ($425, 
New York-to-London__ off-season 
round trip; $99 one way New York 
to Los Angeles) has increased nine- 
fold since 1949, despite occasional 
crowding of passengers. 

@ The helicopter age is, of course, 
under way. New York Airways, Inc., 
has regular flights in seven-seater 
Sikorsky eggbeaters between La 
Guardia, Idlewild and Newark air- 
ports. A copter will transfer you 
from a domestic plane landing at 
Newark to an international liner 
taking off from Idlewild in just 
twenty-seven minutes, as compared 
to the two-hour auto ride. Fare is 
$9.50, but if your arrival is by 
Northwest Orient Airlines, the first 
to “integrate” with the helicopter, 
transfer is free. NYA whirlybirds 
will also carry you between several 
nearby cities and the New York 
airports. In Florida, you can heli- 
hop in a National Airlines ten- 
seater, between cities in the Miami 
area. In Europe, you can ride a 
Sabena copter between downtown 
Brussels and ten nearby cities for 
9.5c a mile, and shuttle in a British 
European Airways helicopter be- 
tween London Airport and down- 
town London or Southampton. 

But don’t jump to the conclusion 
that your private helicopter flivver 
is just over the rooftop. Cornell 
Aeronautical Laboratory’s director, 
C. C. Furnas, figures it would 
cost $40 million just to make a 
start on the research and develop- 
ments for ““Everyman’s Helicopter,” 


and he doesn’t see the aircraft in- 
dustry putting that much money on 
a dark horse. Even W. T. Piper, 
maker of the Piper Cub, has no 
hopes that the air flivver will replace 
the family car: “It just cannot com- 
pete with ground transportation for 
short hops.” 

On the other hand, Charles H. 
Kaman, former chairman of the 
Helicopter Council of the Aircraft 
Industries Association, predicts a 
four-to-six-passengerfamilycopterin 


ten years for the cost of a high-priced 
automobile. Dr. Helmut von Zbor- 
owski, who is designing a revolu- 
tionary plane for a French engineer- 
ing firm, believes that his still-un- 
flown craft will be the future family 
air flivver (though it won’t be ready 
in ten years). He calls it the Coleop- 
ter, and it looks like a torpedo with 
a ring around its tail. It takes advan- 
tage of radical airflow principles 
which will enable it to rise and land 
vertically, and has a jet engine 
capable of supersonic speeds. Some- 
thing similar to this has already got 
off the ground (in California, natu- 
rally)—the “flying platform” de- 
veloped for the Navy by Hiller 
Helicopters. This wingless, real-life 


Anti-seasick stabilizers, 
aluminum 
super-structure 

will be featured in 
Norwegian America’s 
new Bergensfjord. 


flying saucer lifts a man straight up 
on columns of air created by great 
fans, and it, too, is a contender for 
your far-future automolopter. 

In the next decade, you're likely 
to become a helicopter commuter. 
The biggest current inconvenience 
of air travel is the distant airport— 
and the helicopter is almost certain 
to eliminate it from short flights. 
New York Airways is presently 
working with the Port Authority to 
establish heliports in mid-Manhattan 
and downtown Brooklyn. Since Oc- 
tober, 1953, a huge Piasecki heli- 
copter called the Transporter has 
been flying regularly near Philadel- 
phia. This prototype can carry forty- 
odd passengers—troops, because it 
was built for the Air Force—but the 
production model will take up to 
sixty-eight persons on intercity hauls 
of 250 miles. It is powered with twin 
gas turbine engines which will drive 
it 150 m.p.h. The first test flight is 
set for this summer, and its makers 
hope it will be available commer- 
cially by 1960. This will also be a 
strong bidder for the job of trans- 
porting you from your suburban 
home to downtown office, stores or 
amusements. By 1970, the Air Trans- 
port Association predicts, helicop- 
ters will carry a third of all U.S. 
intercity air traffic. 

Vertical flight, even in the next 
ten years, does not necessarily mean 
helicopter flight. Just last February, 


Bell Aircraft demonstrated a revolu- 
tionary prototype: a jet plane with 
rotatable motors under the wing. 
When the motors are vertical, their 
blast lifts the plane straight up. In 
the air, a flick of a switch rotates the 
motors to the horizontal for forward 
flight. This plane, which will even- 
tually develop supersonic speeds, 
could mean the disappearance of 
present airports, for, using the new 
principle, even the largest trans- 
oceanic jet liner will be able to pick 
you up and land you on a downtown 
rooftop. The craft may also become 
your eventual air flivver. 

Another type of vertical riser, 
which the Navy tested last Novem- 
ber, might result in a gay new type 


of seating. This is Convair’s turbo- 
prop XFY-Il Pogo, which stands 
straight up on its tail for take-offs, 
then eases over for high-speed hori- 
zontal flight. To land it “hangs” on 
its contrarotating propellers, and 
backs down tail first to a standup 
stop. Lockheed’s Navy XFV-1 is 
also a vertical take-off job with 
casters on its cruciform tail. Pas- 
sengers would probably have to be 
strapped into swinging seats like 
those on a Ferris wheel. 

Eventually, you may be able to 
see a nonvertically rising plane only 
in the Smithsonian Institution, but 
you'd better count on using airports 
for your longer trips during the next 
ten years. The planes then will pro- 
vide compensating excitement. To- 
day relatively littledevelopment work 
is being done on the large piston- 
driven plane, and by 1965 the glam- 
our numbers will be jets for the 
longest flights and turboprops for 
medium distances. America’s first 
potential passenger jet transport, the 
Boeing 707 Jet Stratoliner, was 
flight-tested in July, 1954. When this 
goes into service, probably in a few 
years, it will carry 80 to 130 passen- 
gers at 40,000 feet, at speeds 
over 550 m.p.h. If it can get into the 
“jet stream,” a westerly 100-to-500 
m.p.h., eight-mile-high air current 
above the middle latitudes, it may 
make New York to Paris in six 

Continued on Page 77 
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Split Rock Lighthouse (/eft) crowns a beetling 
Minnesota cliff, warning mariners on Lake Superior of 
the reefs at its foot. A houseboat (below) needs no 
navigation aids to wander lazily across Lake St. Croix. 
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1 land close to nature in spite of steel-ribbed cities 


and 4-H farms— where the forests have the same unspoiled beauty, 
and the streams and lakes are as free and wild as in the 


days when the Indians called this The Land of White Waters 
by Grace Flandrau 


‘i train, smooth and fast and filled with the chill of the air- 
conditioning, rushed northward toward Minnesota. I had asked, 
as usual, to be told the exact moment we crossed the border, although 
the much-bored conductor insisted it would look the same on either 
side. But there was a difference, and I felt it, when we did cross. 

The scene outside the car windows, however, needed none of the 
sentimentality of the native’s return to make it beautiful. This was south- 
eastern Minnesota, a flawless farming country, silvery under the spring 
sky and touched with the delicate expectancy of spring. The greens 
brighter for the blackness of the rich plowed earth, the willows a mist of 
yellow, the wide, grandfatherly old oaks foolish with tasseled buds. A 
place of gently rolling hills and groves and wild fruit trees tumbling down 
the slopes; of well-painted farm buildings and serene cattle, 4-H to a 
cow, standing dreamily at the barnyard Continued on Page 29 
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The land of lakes is also a land of legends. 
The myth of the mighty lumberman (above) and 
his outsize ox, Babe, lives on beside the lake 
shore at Bemidji, where a youngster swings on 
the titan’s steel-and-concrete fingers. Sauk 
Centre (right) served as model for Sinclair 
Lewis’ Main Street, a latter-day legend of 
small-town life which is reflected (/eft to 
right) in the quiet street and rail station, and 


in the author’s home and unassuming grave. 
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Continued from Page 27 gates. Where such 
names as Blooming Prairie, Belle Plaine, Elysian, 
Harmony and the tender Sleepy Eye speak for 
the feeling of the early settlers. 

Although this is the oldest part of the state in 
point of settlement, it is still wonderfully free, 
just here, from the untidiness of advancing ur- 
banism. But as we traveled north, more towns 
appeared. Soon we were near the one-time village 
Will and Charlie Mayo put on the map of the 
world. Rochester—where the Mayo boys worked 
in their father’s dispensary, drove him on his 
rounds, learned their first anatomy from the skele- 
ton of an old Sioux. Gradually, too, the country 
became more chasmed, more picturesque. Grad- 
ually we approached the Mississippi. 

It came into view, not magnificently as seen 
from across the valley, but glimpsed, lying quiet 
and swollen with spring floods over the lowlands. 
Then it made its turn below St. Paul, a modest 
group of skyscrapers appeared and we bumbled 
across the trestle into the city. 

At first, levees and river seemed strangely 
quiet to me. Then I remembered it was still too 
early for much water-borne traffic. But there was 
something wrong about that too. No Minnesota 
spring could produce an evening as warm and 
humid as this. Where were the invigorating airs 
the early travelers wrote about? The astringent 
cold that cured your sore throat? I'll tell you 
where. They were just around the corner and by 
morning they had turned it, bringing a blizzard 
with them. A “good old Minnesota blizzard” is 
the loving local term. And that, too, was as it 
should be. I was glad to be home again. 


When, as sometimes happens, Minnesota is 
spoken of as Midwestern, Minnesotans are likely 
to remark rather firmly, that it is not a Middle 
Western, but a Northwestern state. Indeed, due 
to a detached corner that thrusts up into Canada, 
it is the most northerly of all. It is a big state 
larger than all of New England, with Maryland 
and New Jersey thrown in. Of mountains there 


are none, aif he tall bluffs along the rivers give 


to the country above an exhilarating sense of 
height. Worth noting, too, is the fact that because 
of its great length from north to south, it lies in 
two distinct “*Life’’ zones so-called, the Canadian 
and the Transitional. A fact which accounts in 
nart for the immense variety of plant and animal 
life, and of birds. 

All in all, it is appropriate that minne, the 
Siouan word for water, should be included in our 
name. (The suffix sofa means, not the sky-blue 
of the advertisements, but turgid or whitish.) On 
three sides we are mostly bounded by water. On 
the east by the Mississippi and its tributary from 
the north, the beautiful St. Croix. And farther 
north and east, for 150 spectacular miles, by Lake 
Superior, no less. On the west, is the Red River 
of the North, almost the only river of importance 
in the United States to flow due north. 

The most remarkable boundary is the chain of 
wilderness lakes and rivers, streams and portages 
along the Canadian border, in many parts ac- 
cessible only by canoe, on foot, in motorboat or 
hydroplane. Yet at a time when the Pilgrims had 
hardly ventured far enough inland to lose the 
sound of the sea, it was a fairly well traveled route 
along which Frenchmen carried on their dramatic, 
wicked, venerable fur trade. Today, for sports- 
men, poets, naturalists, wildlifers and just any- 
body who wants to get away from it all, it is the 
most favored region in Minnesota. 

There are also, in good round numbers so dear 
to Chambers of Commerce, our ten thousand 
lakes, plus the largest number of marshes, swamps, 
sloughs, fens, muskegs and bogs (lovely words) 
of any state in the Union. And finally, there is the 
three-way divide from which our waters rush 
off—some north to Hudson’s Bay, others east to 
the Atlantic, the rest south to the Gulf of Mexico. 

There is also the weather—to which the more 
vigorous aspects of our personality are attributed. 
Minnesota’s melodrama in four acts. 

There are the blue, arctic Minnesota winters: 
snow, light and dry and deep on roofs and lawns, 
slipping in a dazzle of white mist from the sud- 
denly released branch of the evergreen that grows 
in every yard. Snow falling in soft, big flakes, or 


fine and hard, driven before terrible winds to blot 
out the world in days-long blizzards. 

(There are the tales heard as a child, of men 
and women lost and frozen a few feet from their 
doors. Of the great-uncle who, snowbound in a 
deserted cabin, made a saw out of a piece of bar- 
rel hoop, sharpened a clasp knife and hacked offa 
piece of each of his frozen feet. And on the fine- 
drawn face of the man who so often told the 
story, a shadow whose meaning the child in some 
way understood: the question, whether he would 
have had the courage to do the same, and the 
fear, indeed the certainty, that he would not.) 

Winters with everyone on skates, and on 
toboggans; curling, ice boating, playing hockey. 
Skiing, which is now the leading winter sport, was 
at first popular only among the Scandinavians. 

The brief and boisterous period which follows 
is known as the Minnesota spring. It’s a time, 
too—and somehow it makes them the more 
touching—for the gentle woods flowers, the cro- 
cuses and snowdrops, the blood root, anemone 
and violets. For the full white bloom of the wild 
plums and crab apples; for the lilacs and jonquils 
and for the lovely wild orchid which is Minnesota's 
flower—the pink lady’s-slipper, or its sturdier 
cousin, the green-brown jack-in-the-pulpit. 

Then the yards gay with bridal wreath and 
syringa and Minnesota’s summer comes in with 
a bang. Of this season it must be said at once that 
while there are a great many “sparkling, winelike” 
days, there are not a few dog days, of which the 
less said the better. Nor can we, I’m afraid, ignore 
the Minnesota storms; on a single night in a 
single county where I recently visited, there took 
place, in one corner, a cloudburst, in another a 
cyclone, and in between a thunderstorm in which 
seven cows were killed. 


From the half 

of the sky 

that which lives there 

is coming and makes a noise. 


So sang the ancient Chippewa poet. And how 
right he was. 
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With the final act comes the redemption—the 
Indian summer, Minnesota’s matchless fall when 
all its violence is distilled into color. Skies wildly 
blue, air crisp and ozone-scented. The thinning 
brilliant underbrush alive with ruffed grouse and 
quail and pheasant. Deer step the highways, wild 
ducks in unequaled numbers and varieties rock on 
all the waters. The beaver, mink, otter, muskrat 
and all our countless fur-bearing animals thicken 
their coats, and up in the northern swamps the 
squaws bend the wild rice over their birch-bark 
canoes and beat out the grain. 

Also, throughout the state, the weather doesn’t 
differ greatly except that in some places it is 
colder. Caprice, too, plays a part. For all the 
time-worn quip, “the coldest winter I ever knew 
was the summer | spent in Duluth,” the day | 
recently spent there would make the third circle 
of the Inferno pleasantly cool. And almost any- 
where it can be sixty in the morning, eighty at 
noon, near freezing in the evening. 

Which brings us to a gray-eyed young Nor- 
wegian farmer beside whom, on a broiling day in 
Montevideo, Minnesota, | watched a parade. 
“Yes,”’ he said, “I guess it gets hotter and gets 
colder here than most places. But it don’t get 
monotonous. My brother out on the Coast says 
the weather there is always the same. He says it 
gets monotonous and he’s coming home.” 
Monotony is not, in fact, regarded favorably in 
Minnesota, nor is it, as we shall see, a condition 
that generally obtains. 


A river beside which one’s childhood is spent, 
even if it is the Mississippi, is likely to be taken 
pretty much for granted. Certainly it meant little 





The pattern of Minnesota vacations is one of 
getting away from it all, but literally, rather than 
flocking to large, congested resorts. The long dock 
(left) extends into Gull Lake, near Brainerd, and 
allows a lone girl, out for a swim only steps from 
the family cottage, to sun herself between dips. 
The canoe train (right) cuts across Basswood Lake, 
north of Ely, towing summer campers who will spend 
weeks, perhaps an entire season, paddling and por- 
taging through a wilderness of streams and forests. 


to me until the day I stood, a small, scared pupil 
before a violin master of the Paris Conservatory. 
He was a sensitive, irascible man, cloistered in 
his own country as only a Frenchman of that 
time could be, and had endured me with pain till 
he learned where | was from. The effect was 
startling. “Le Never, but 
never, as a boy studying his geography, had he 
expected even to see a native from those shores, 
much less that one should be his pupil! Jean 
Jacques Rousseau was in his head, Paul and 
Virginia and all the virgin rivers, the exotic for- 
ests of the world. Next day his delicate little son 
was permitted a glimpse of me, but cautioned, | 
am sure, not to come too close. 

The Mississippi was the highway that brought 
the modern world to the Northwest, from the day 
in 1823, when the first small steamboat staggered 
upstream to dock at the brand-new military post 
across from where St. Paul now stands. Soon an 
excited river traffic began, which by mid-century 
had built up a kind of climax, not only in num- 
bers but in the nearly lunatic enthusiasm of the 
travelers. The beauties of woods, waterfalls, gar- 
dens of wild flowers; of the “sparkling, winelike” 
days; the sight of the buffalo and, in St. Paul, of 
the Chippewa lounging picturesquely about the 
streets, sent a rush of indescribably purple prose 
to tongue and pen. Settlers poured in from more 
easterly states and in countless thousands from 
overseas: from Ireland first, then Germany and 
soon from all the Scandinavian countries—work- 
ers and peasants who were glad to pay any price in 
toil and privation for independence and the right 
to own their own land. 


Mee-see-see-pee !” 


As late as 1930, Norwegian was heard in parts 


of Southern Minnesota ) 


Continued on Page 32 
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Continued from Page 30 as often as English. 
In the town of Northfield, the Norwegian college 
of St. Olaf was founded, now famous for its mag- 
nificent a cappella choir. And where one of its 
professors, Ole Rélvaag, wrote his great novel 


Giants in the Earth. \n the farmirz village of 


Scandia, some thirty miles north of St. Paul, on a 
certain summer day each year, throngs of hand- 
some, well-dressed people from all over the state 
come back to celebrate an anniversary—the 
founding, in 1850, of one of the very first Swedish 
settlements in Minnesota. The Danes were fewer, 
but their dairying skills have had far-reaching 
economic effects..As has the Scandinavian pre- 
dilection for co-operative enterprise. 

In my childhood, Anglo-Saxon Minnesotans 
tended to regard the foreign-born and their prog- 
eny, especially those on the farms, as beings 
from a different planet. And indeed, there was 
some difference in dress and appearance. Now 
all that is changed. Everybody wears the same 
kind of clothes and looks the same in them. Along 
the leafy streets of the old river towns are hand- 
some houses occupied for generations by the same 
families, persons quite as distinguished as, and 
indistinguishable from, any in the cities. 

Everywhere, too, even in the big cities, one is 
still relatively near the wilderness, the almost un- 
changed wilderness the early settlers knew. Near 
the duck pass, the trout or small-mouth-bass 
stream, the camp in the deep woods, where on a 
path springy with fallen pine needles the young 
and as yet fearless deer love to stand and stare 


into your face as long as you stare into theirs; 
or, at your approach, a half dozen balls of 
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feathers ricochet out of the brush, and the mother 
grouse scolds and drags her pretended broken 
wing to fool you. And where at night, on the shin- 
ing lakes, the loons make those sounds literary 
people love, so inadequately, to describe. 


To see Minnesota at its most moving and when 
it is most itself is, to me at least, to see it in the 
growing time of high midsummer. And to set out, 
as I did last year, up the beautiful valley of the 
Minnesota, a river which flows across Southern 
Minnesota from the west and empties into the 
Mississippi. This is a rich and beautiful farming 
country and the Germans who settled here gave 
nostalgic German names to their towns. In their 
part of the valley, German was spoken for many 
years, German ways predominated. However, 
aside from occasional polka dancing in the 
streets, to the music of German brass bands, this 
is no longer true. 

(Indeed, the idea that the various racial groups 
in Minnesota retain the customs of their fore- 
bears is an illusion. It is true that for a national 
festival they may put on the old costumes, dance 
the old dances to the old tunes. But it is not a part 
of their daily living. When the girls, for instance, 
are being themselves, it is in their smart ready- 
made dresses, with their beauty-parlor hairdos. 
In the blue jeans in which they lead their 4-H 
calves or panda-faced lambs into the judging 
ring. When they preside over their classrooms or 
dance in their strapless evening gowns at their 
university or high-school proms. Americans, and 
in a hundred ways, making the most of it.) 


Far from vanished, Indians still people many 
reservations in Northern Minnesota. A colorful 
survival (/eft), a full-blooded chief, takes part in a 
home-movie scene as a touring father shoots him 
beside the kids in Itasca State Park, where the 
Mississippi rises. More practically, a half-breed 
and a squaw (above) harvest wild rice near Mac- 
Greagor in the ancestral, primitive way—by hand. 








It was hot that day, in the valley, especially so 
in the pleasant town of Le Seuer, of which I re- 
member only a superlative corn- and pea-canning 
factory which featured such surprising items as 
field thermometers perpetually taking the soil’s 
temperature, and radio-telephone conversations 
between the head office and, for all I know, the 
peas themselves. And, too, the presence in this 
Minnesota town of large groups of Bahamians 
and West Indians, who would later move on to 
harvest other crops. 

My objective was the town of New Ulm to 
which I had once been taken as a child. Of that 
occasion, however, I remember nothing but the 
sound of a cannon, fired not in war but at a 
ceremony in honor of Charles Eugene Flandrau 
and the winning of a battle many years before. 

This lovely valley was once a part of the Sioux 
lands, and one often wonders what these primi- 
tive Americans understood of the treaties by 
which they bartered away their homes and hunt- 
ing grounds. At any rate, when a summer came 
in which they found themselves not only without 
land, but without the food, money or goods prom- 
ised them, they rose and savagely murdered over 
a thousand white men and women and children. 

Flandrau had been Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the territory, and later of the 
state. He was living in the valley when the 
massacre began, and was elected commander-in- 
chief of the defenders at New Ulm, where about 
1500 women and children had taken refjge. The 
gallantry and brilliance with which he won the 
three-day battle make it one of the most moving 
episodes of our frontier history. 












Modern New Ulm is a solid, prosperous town, 
with pleasant, shady streets and yards bright 
with flowers. Here is a Flandrau State Park and 
a commemorative monument. But it was a small 
bronze plaque, identifying the building where the 
women and children awaited the outcome of the 
siege, that moved me most. That and an incident 
which occurred when Flandrau was evacuating a 
village to the advancing Sioux. The departing 
settlers had poisoned a barrelful of whisky and 
left it in the square. It was one way of fighting 
Indians; but Flandrau, the last to leave, pulled 
the plug and drained away the poisoned liquor. 

I married into his family long after he died, and 
I wish I could remember, of that one day I saw 
him, more than the sound of a cannon, 

Farther up in the valley is the gay and friendly 
town of Montevideo, which we found in the 
throes of its annual fiesta, the streets crowded 
with tall, well-boned men and women, and hordes 
of sturdy, bare-armed children. This celebration, 
in the weird American way, is dedicated to Uru- 
guay, and Uruguay responds by sending an offi- 
cial representative. The hotel swarmed with 
pretty queens, girls mostly from other farming 


communities and named, like the goddesses of 


old, for the products of the earth—corn, flax, 
soybeans and all the rest. Although less poeti- 
cally, there were also a Boxcar and an Overall 
queen. Less poetic, too, was the booming voice 
heard above the bands and the singing in the 
streets, of the radio loud-speaker, talking end- 
lessly of prices, crops, livestock, and of remedies 
for all kinds of livestock ailments. 


There was also a reception, given by the widow 
of one of Minnesota’s thirteen Scandinavian 
governors—fourteen, if you count Stassen who is 
half Scandinavian—Mrs. Theodore Christian- 
son, at her farm some miles distant. On one side 
the pleasant, reconstructed farmhouse overlooks 
the bluff above the river, on the other it faces an 
endless, sunlit sweep of land, carpeted now with 
growing grain. And the look of the country, or 
perhaps the purity of the air—the ethereal light- 
ness of air without dust and without humidity— 
seemed suddenly to reveal a quality of my state | 
had vaguely felt but never before defined. 

The quality of newness. Of skies that had not 
had to look down through all the ages upon hu- 
man suffering; of an air not yet heavy with human 
sighs. A newness which is not felt in the actual 
wilderness but only, by contrast, in those places 
to which human beings have recently, and in not 
too great numbers, come. 

It seemed to me that unconsciously, it was felt 
by the people who were there that day, and of 
whom there was hardly one who did not point to 
an island in the river, or a spot along the shore, or 
upon the bright country above, as the place where 
his forebears had “‘taken up” land, and where he 
or one of his parents had been born. 

One of these, a vigorous man with keen, 
friendly gray eyes, invited me to breakfast. “Will 
eight o’clock suit you?’’—the hour set late, I felt 
sure, On my account. 

He is a farmer and a power in the agricultural 
affairs of the region—a man who is extraordi- 
narily well informed but who is also quite im- 


Far from foreign, people from Scandinavian 
lands are happily at home in Minnesota. The fa- 
mous Kensington Runestone (above), found near 
Alexandria in 1898, bears ancient writing which, 
if authentic, would prove that Norsemen visited 
the area as early as 1362. As of today, Mrs. A. T. 
Victor (right), of Lindstrom, decorates her cot- 
tage so as to play up her Swedish ancestry. 


passioned. So that such phrases as “those fel- 
lows in the cities,” “Wall Street,” “those bank- 
ers’’—men who, he believed, had no relation to 
droughts, floods, frosts, but did have to high 
prices for what you bought, low prices for what 
you sold—had a way of erupting violently. “I’ve 
only got two men now, maybe in a couple of 
years | won't have any. If they don’t want col- 
lectivized farms’’—this on a note of the horror 
felt, | suppose, by most land-owning men— 
“they better take care of the farmers.” 

But there is in him, too, still another man. The 
one who belongs to the soil. We drove slowly past 
his fields, stopping to look at the barley, the tufted 
bright-green rows of soybeans, striped in between 
with the black, black earth—the perfect pattern of 
a fashionable modern fabric. And, crowning it 
all, there was his flax—the deep blue of flax in 
bloom. A lake of color more like a mirage than 
a lake. A blue that eludes you, as if the massed 
green stems had only been breathed upon bycolor. 
A blue like no other in the world and that reaches 
less into your eyes than deep into your heart. 


Now, as you continue westward, you begin to be 
aware of something different. There are times 
when, over a hill or through an opening in the 
vista, you see too far. You see nothing but light. 
You are in the midst of nowhere, a shining emp- 
tiness, a vast floor, flat and wide as the sea, 
spreading away to and beyond the whole circle of 
the horizon. And no sound but the hum of wind 
along the telegraph Continued on Page 67 





The Palace of Minos at Cnossos, heart 
of the elegant and intensely 
pleasure-loving civilization that 
flowered on Crete while the Greeks 
were still barbarians. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ERICH LESSING 


One of the greatest living novelists 

tells the story of his amazing native island— 
seat of mighty sea kings in the dawn 

of history, home of a fier) 


but highly hospitable folk today 
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by Nikos Kazantzakis 


§ )- mystery of Crete is unfathomable. 
Whoever sets foot on this island feels 


an age-old, mysterious force, something 
warm and good, pervade his veins. And this 
mystery has become still deeper and richer 
since the day, now more than fifty years 
ago, when the hoary Minoan civilization was 
discovered hidden in the soil of Crete—a 
culture of astonishing splendor dating back 
three and four millenniums before Christ. 
Only the other day I received a letter from a 
famous Dutch writer who visited Crete and 
came face to face with the Minoan world, 
and I quote his words to show the impact 
Crete can have even on a stranger from far- 
off Holland: 

“For the first time in my life | am flooded 
with deep bliss. I was alone in the Palace of 
Minos and | capered like a goat. I wanted to 
take off my clothes, to roll in the grass, to 
yell for joy. Here the spirit and the flesh are 
truly reconciled—and not reconciled exactly 
because here they were never separated but 
blessedly united. I do not understand all this, 
but out here the point is not to comprehend 
but to feel, to let sensation suffuse you. And 
intuitively | sense, | know that here, in the 


time ol Minos. the Continued on Page 8) 
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Continued from Page 34 

human race was happy. What art! 
It is more than art; it is religion or 
rather worship. What grace of line!” 
Oh, the games they played with ani- 
mals, with flowers, with the waves, 

with the world of the sea! Oh, 

those windows that opened on the 

clear, clear sky! I imagine, had 

I been born in those times, that | 

would be able to speak with the 

animals in their own language, that 

the problems mankind has shoul- 

dered since then would not exist 

to burden me... .” 


RETE lies about an hour’s flight 

from Athens. You leave the 
Athenian airport, fly over the Aegean 
Sea, look out your window and 
watch the storied islands scattered 
and gleaming below you—and sud- 
denly the wild, vast expanse of 
Crete looms under your eyes, its 
triple mountain summits—Leuka, 
Ida and Dikte—giving it the look of 
a three-masted bark. Next to Sicily, 
Cyprus and Sardinia, this is the 
largest island in the Mediterranean: 
160 miles long, 35 at its greatest 
width, 3200 square miles in area and 
about 465,000 souls. Its political 
capital is Canea, in the western part 
of the island; its spiritual capital is 
Herakleion, roughly amidships, with 
the charming little town of 
Rethymnon between them. Rich 
provinces spread eastward from 
Herakleion, and the island ends 
in a pointed promontory, Cape Sid- 
eron, where the famous Toplou mon- 
astery rises, pure white, from the 
crags that hold it. 

The last time I stepped on the soil 
of Crete I was not alone. With me 
was an Englishman, Edward John- 
son, a former airman who had 
fought and barely escaped death in 
Crete in the second World War. 
Now nostalgia was bringing him 
back, not only to see the martyred 
island again but to find the old 
Cretan woman who had paid so 
dearly to save his life. 

Our plane left us at the airport 
three miles east of Herakleion. It was 
August, and very hot. In the city, 
most of the houses were ruined from 
the bombings, but among the sham- 
bles life continued its struggle. This 
city is still the richest and most 
enterprising in Crete, its harbor 
crowded with caiques, freighters and 
lighters, its water front loaded with 
goods ready to be shipped 
oil, soap, carob beans, citrons, wine. 
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The Arabs built Herakleion in 
823 A.D. They had set out from 
newly conquered Spain, and found 
Crete in their path. “Here,” they 
cried, “is an island flowing with 
honey and milk!” And their war cry 
shrieked out. “Burn our ships,” or- 
dered their leaders. ““We take Crete 
or we perish.” They set fire to their 
craft, came ashore, overwhelmed 
the Byzantine garrison, slaughtered 
the men, seized the women—and in 
time fathered thousands of children 
by them. And so the miracle came 
to pass: from that time on the 
Cretan character changed, a new 
soul was born, full of passion, vio- 
lence, love of freedom. Since then 
the people of Crete, who had begun 
to go flabby, were transformed into 
rebels. They rose against the troops 
of Byzantium, which retook Crete 
in 960. Later they rose against the 
Venetians, and still later against the 
Turks. Repeatedly they raised their 
flag, which bore the legend “Liberty 
or Death,” and fought and fell and 
gained new strength and raised the 
flag again, until finally in 1913, 
under the great Eleutherios Veni- 
zelos, the heroic Cretan rebel who 
rose to be prime minister of Greece, 
the Greek flag replaced the Cretan 
and the martyred island was re- 
united with its mother. 

We passed through a small square 
in central Herakleion. In the square 
was a marble fountain adorned with 
lions; the Venetian governor of the 
island, Morosini, had built it during 
the twenty-two-year siege that won 
the city for the Turks in 1669. We 
took a table in an outdoor coffee- 
house and ordered a Turkish coffee 
and a /oukoumi—a Turkish delight. 
It was nearing noon, the hour when 
the Herakleiotes crowd the taverns 
for their favorite appetizer—a shot 
of strong raki and a meze—hors 
d’oeuvres of small fry, olives, chicken 
livers, pistachio nuts. They talk and 
have their laughs before going home 
to their midday meal. 

“These people seem remarkably 
good-humored,”’ Edward observed, 
‘“‘and I know very well that they are 
brave, but how are they spiritually?” 

“Look at that fountain,” I re- 
plied. ““While the rest of Greece, 
after 1453, was under the Turkish 
yoke, the Cretans were under the 
more cultured rule of Venice and 
created significant works of art: 
lyric poetry, plays, the great epic 
Erotokritos, as well as fine religious 
music and painting—a whole cul- 
ture, in fact, a Cretan Renaissance. 














A bull with stylized horns, symbol of royal power in Minoan 
times, still charges realistically across an ancient palace bastion at Cnossos. 





A peasant woman trudges along the stony bay shore opposite the 
port town of Rethymnon, leading her prized possession—a pregnant goat. 





Tending sheep on a sunny hillside, distaff under arm, a 
shepherdess takes part in a living pastoral that may be seen all over Crete. 





No, do not mistake the happy, well- 
fed look of these Herakleiotes. They, 
too, can transmute—and have trans- 
muted—matter into spirit.” 

We drank our coffee from tiny 
cups, ate our /oukoumi, and set out 
again toward the large piazza called 
the Three Arches, by the famous 
walls of Herakleion. These were built 
by the Venetians and still display, 
embedded in their surface, the device 
of Venice: winged lions of marble 
holding an open Bible in their claws, 
and carved above it the legend pax 
tibi, Marcus, Evangelista meus. 

“Under Turkish rule,” I told my 
companion, “the walls of Herakleion 
had four gates. They were locked by 
Turkish soldiers every night at sunset, 
and after that no one was allowed to 
enter or leave.” 

‘““And locked in as you were, the 
Turks could kill you?” 

“Sometimes they did. I myself 
saw it happen twice. We faced the 
terrors of life from childhood; and 
so, very early, we turned from boys 
into men. Look. Near the coffee- 
house where we sat, beside Moro- 
sini’s fountain, an aged plane tree 
used to grow, when I was still a 
boy. The Turks used it as a gallows 
for Christian rebels. And many 
times, on my way to school in the 
morning, | saw hanging from its 
branches, half naked, barefoot, 
tongues out, the bodies of Christians 
who had defied the tyrant. That is 
how we Cretans used to learn what 
slavery means and what a great 
blessing freedom is.” 

In front of us spread the sea, wild 
and stormy. To our right, eastward, 
lay the peak of Dikte. To our left 
rose the highest range on Crete— 
Ida—serene, flooded in light, with 
ribbons of snow still lingering deep 
in its ravines. Behind us, looking like 
an enormous human head turned 
upside down, was Mount luktas. 

“This is a holy place,” I said. “On 
that majestic mountain, on Ida, 
Zeus was born—the greatest god of 
ancient Greece. He was reared on 
Dikte, and his grave is on luktas, 
which may explain its resemblance 
to an upturned head. You can make 
out the wide forehead, the nose, and 
the long patriarchal beard that 
streams down to the plain.” 

At the edge of the piazza. on the 
Venetian fortification, stands the 
small but unique museum that 
houses the wondrous relics of Crete’s 
Minoan civilization. We entered the 
main gallery and were struck open- 
mouthed with wonder. There were 


murals of bulls, flowers, partridges, 
monkeys; vases painted with lilies 
and octopuses; double axes and 
old rings; figurines of priestesses 
and goddesses with snakes wound 
about their arms; one of a young 
girl—the ‘“Parisienne’—with beau- 
tifully waved hair, with enormous 
almond-shaped eyes, with a small 
upturned nose, with thick sensuous 
lips, with her bosom bare; and a 
mural of another girl holding one 
white glove in her hand, its mate 
lying where she tossed it on a small 
bench before her all created 
two and three thousand years before 
the birth of Christ. 

Only fifty years ago this astound- 
ing civilization was completely un- 
known. We knew nothing of Greek 
history in the second and third 
millenniums B.c. Even to the Greeks 
of classical times, the long-vanished 
sea kingdom of Crete was but a 
myth. And so it remained for thou- 
sands of years, until an English 
archaeologist, Sir Arthur Evans, 
excavated a few miles south of 
Herakleion and brought to light the 
legendary palace of Minos. All of 
prehistoric Crete burst forth out of 
the hoary earth, still dew-fresh and 
full of life. 


E set out for Cnossos and the 

palace. From the museum the 
road leads straight to the site, an 
hour’s walk. The countryside spreads 
out from the very doorstep of the mu- 
seum. We passed vineyards, walked 
between olive groves. Locusts sat 
clutched in the trees and filled our 
ears with sawing sounds. 

Presently we came to a charming, 
peaceful region, and there, in front 
of us, stood the outer pillars, black 
and red, of the royal Palace of 
Minos. Both of us paused for a 
moment, deeply moved. 

The guard, a simple Cretan in 
baggy breeches, ran up to welcome 
us. | spoke to him in Greek. “We 
want to make the tour of the palace. 
Go ahead and speak, and I will 
translate for my friend.” 

After so many years as watchman 
and guide at Cnossos, he had learned 
much about the palace and spoke 
of it as if it were his home. “This is 
the great royal court, 200 feet long 
and nearly 100 wide. These are the 
storage rooms where huge pottery 
jars were kept, some of them more 
than six feet tall and about fifteen 
in circumference. The king stored 
his harvests here, and used them to 


Massive and weirdly overgrown, the walls of Herakleion date from 
the Middle Ages. Homes now occupy the ramparts and the moat beneath. 


The fort in Herakleion harbor—another reminder of domination 
by medieval Venice. As in antiquity, Crete is a seafaring island today. 


North entrance to the Palace of Minos. Partly restored, partly 
scrambled beyond hope, the ruins still radiate a grandeur of long ago. 

















feed his people. Dregs of olive oil 
and wine were found in the jars, and 
olive pits, beans, chick peas, grains 
of wheat and oats, and lentils, all 
charred by the fires.” 

We climbed to the upper floor. 
Stubby columns everywhere, painted 
black and red. In the hallways we 
looked at wall paintings of flowers, 
shields, bulls. We reached the lofty 
terrace and from there looked down 
upon the rest of the noble structure. 
Here you do not see the balanced, 
geometric architecture of classical 
Greece. Here fantasy is the master, 
and grace—the unfettered playful- 
ness of the human mind. This palace 
grew with time; it was not built once 
and forever, like a Greek temple. 
For ages it remained in process of 
creation, and it increased in size like 
a living organism. 

“The palace had every conven- 
ience,” the guide told us with pride. 
“Here are the baths. Over there were 
the women’s quarters. There were 
toilets, too, and earthen pipes that 
collected all the water from the roofs 
and drained it off into that river 
yonder. The palace also had a the- 
ater, where bullfights were held— 
not the savage kind they have in 
Spain, as I hear tell, where the bull 
is killed and horses are disem- 
boweled. The bullfight here was a 
bloodless game, a sport. Did you 
see the murals in the museum? The 
bullfighter took the bull by the 
horns, the animal shook its head 
angrily up and down, and that gave 
the man momentum to leap lightly 
onto its back. Then he would turn a 
somersault and land on his feet just 
behind the bull’s tail. And a girl 
would be standing there, and she 
would take him in her arms.” 

We sat down between two col- 
umns. The sun was dipping toward 
the horizon but the sky still blazed, 
gleaming like blue steel. Around the 
palace, the locusts were still rasping 
in the olive groves. The guide leaned 
against a column, took a bag of 
tobacco out of his bulky pouch belt 
and rolled a Nobody 
spoke; only silence seemed appro- 
priate to the moment. Gradually the 
sky turned red in the west. The 
birds came back to their nests, and 
two or three doves flew to the top 
of a column and alighted. The 
sacred bird of the Great Goddess 
whom the Cretans worshiped. Ex- 
actly as we find it in paintings and 
in clay figurines, perched on top of 


cigarette. 
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a column or held by the goddess 
between her breasts. 

What was this civilization? Whence 
did it come—from Egypt or from 
the great cultures that flowered on 
the banks of the Euphrates three 
and four thousand years before 
Christ? Or was it perhaps the native 
offspring of Crete itself? From what 
race sprang those men and women 
we see on the Cretan murals, with 
their intelligent faces, their slender 
willowy bodies, and their strong 
love of the world around them? 


ITTLE by little, over many years, 
the excavations have begun to 
yield answers to these questions. An- 
thropological studies of skeletons 
and skulls show that the Cretans be- 
longed to the Mediterranean race, 
which is far older than the Phoeni- 
cian; they were long-headed, short 
and dark. Their earliest homes were 
circular, like the huts of primitive 
man. In time they built villages and 
cities with two- or three-story homes 
and roads paved with stone. They 
also built temples and, on the high- 
est point, the palace. Their earliest 
religion, as with other primitive peo- 
ples, was nature worship; they attrib- 
uted divine powers to rocks, trees, 
caves, mountains. Later they con- 
centrated all divinity in the female 
form, and made Gaea, the great 
Earth Mother, their chief goddess. 
Sometimes they represented her in 
a warlike attitude, holding a double 
ax or a spear; sometimes she was 
peaceful, holding flowers and, as the 
goddess of fertility, endowed with 
large breasts. And again, as a sub- 
terranean deity, she held snakes in 
her hands. Her symbols were the 
double ax, the square pillar, the 
horns of the bull, and the dove. 
From the most ancient times, the 
people of Crete drew brilliant, lively 
pictures on their walls: men and 
women, animals, trees, flowers, birds, 
fishes, seas. They had no knowledge 
of foreshortening or chiaroscuro, 
but they had a perfect understand- 
ing of design, and their mural deco- 
rations are a miracle of accuracy 
and of beautiful colors. Although 
no large statues have been found, a 
great many small works of art have 
turned up—in stone, mother-of- 
pearl, clay, bronze, gold. Especially 
admirable are the idols of the Snake 
Goddess and the reliefs representing 
a splendid bull’s head and a youth- 
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ful ruler wearing peacock feathers 
on his head and adorned with 
lilies—the emblem, apparently, of 
royalty. The Cretans could also 
write; thousands of clay tablets have 
been found, inscribed in an unknown 
alphabet. So far these have not been 
deciphered except for the numerals, 
but there are indications that the 
script of the final period represents 
the Greek language. 

The men wore only a belt and a 
loincloth which covered them from 
the waist to the middle of the thigh. 
The rest of the body was bare, and 
in paintings their coloring appears a 
dark red. The women wore long 
dresses embroidered with flowers. 
They were narrow in the waist and 
their bosoms were open, and in 
paintings their skin is white. Both 
men and women wore a variety of 
ornaments: necklaces, earrings, 
bracelets, signet rings. 

These people were farmers, herd- 
ers, hunters, fishermen, sailors, mer- 
chants. Timber was plentiful, thanks 
to the island’s dense forests, and the 
Cretans built many ships. Thus 
Crete developed a powerful navy 
and became a sea kingdom. Her 
people sailed from one end of the 
Mediterranean—from Asia Minor, 
Syria, Egypt—all the way to Spain 
at the other end. They sold olive oil, 
wine, pottery, and bought raw ma- 
terials—gold, mother-of-pearl and 
precious stones from Egypt, bronze 
from the island of Cyprus, silver 
and copper from Spain. 

But in time this great civilization 
began to weaken. The first invaders, 
the Achaeans, came in the 1 Sth Cen- 
tury B.C., but instead of annihilating 
Minoan culture they seem to have 
been quickly assimilated into it. 
Three centuries later, Crete was in- 
vaded by the warlike and barbarous 
Dorians, armed with weapons of 
iron, and this time the Minoan 
palaces were destroyed. Gradually, 
however, the victors and the van- 
quished grew closer together, the 
barbarous Dorians became civilized, 
the effete Cretans developed warlike 
virtues, and thus, after three or four 
centuries, the civilization of Greece 
sprang into being. 

That is how the civilization of 
Crete was born and flourished for 
more than two millenniums, and 
how finally it weakened and was 
lost. Three thousand more years had 
to go by before it was to reappear 
Continued on Page 109 


The making of cheese, a staple in 

the Cretan diet, follows 

homely methods established 

centuries ago. Here two cheesemakers 
of Sphakia, a mountain province 
near the island capital, work at 

their ancient art in a dark, 

cool chamber; they have poured 
freshly made cheese into molds and are 
squeezing Out excess water, 

using a primitive rig for leverage. 

































A proud and hardy breed, the people 


of Crete have bounced back vigorously from 


disaster all through history, finding joy 

in life as their Minoan ancestors did 

four millenniums ago. The Nazis ravaged 
Crete in the last war, yet the men of Sphakia 
(above) still live it up around the 

tavern fiddler, and a girl (right) laughs as 
she weaves her dowry on the loom. 












Want to look like a cover girl, wear clothes like 


a fashion model, make the most of your every good point? 


by Mahala Ettinger 


To say that a woman is charming is to pay her 
the highest possible compliment. Every woman 
wants charm, including me. I had read advertise- 
ments for charm schools, and had wondered if 
they can really teach one to be charming. I de- 
cided to find out. I learned that there are, in 
general, two kinds—those run as schools for 
models, and those sponsored by cosmetic houses. 
Both kinds include about the same basic elements. 
I chose a school in my home town, and set out 
to discover the secret of how to acquire charm. 


The school I selected is located in one of 
Philadelphia's hotels, is thoroughly businesslike 
and makes few concessions to décor beyond good 
taste. Alongside the entrance is a full-length 
mirror. No one can miss this mirror. It was never 
mentioned during the course; there was no need. 

As I paused in the doorway the day I registered, 
a sleek redhead asked me to take the chair beside 
her desk. This was the office. The walls were soft 
gray; at the windows were floor-to-ceiling dra- 
peries of a gray material. A mantelpiece held vari- 
ous Miss Something statuettes won by Miss 
Marshall, the head of the school. 

The redhead—a Miss Rogers—took a card 
from a file, smiled enchantingly and said, “‘Now, 
Mahala, are you interested in the finishing course 
or the full modeling course?”’ I was surprised that 
she pronounced my name correctly—it’s not an 
easy one—and was charmed to think she had re- 
membered it from our one phone conversation of 
several weeks earlier. 

We settled on the evening class on Wednesdays 
and she filled out my card. On it went my name, 
address, business telephone, and measurements 
which she took with a tape. She said, “A true 
junior size.” I said, “Yes, except for the hips.” 
“Oh, you're not so much over,” she replied, 
which made me feel better right away. 

I got up to leave and she gave me another big 
smile and told me to bring a notebook to class, 
along with my heels. 


The first thing I noticed on Wednesday night 
when I entered the studio—or workroom—was 
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These are subjects you ll be taught at 


the runway, elevated about two feet and running 
diagonally across the room. It is carpeted in red 
and tends to sink in the middle, until you learn 
to walk lightly. There is a wall mirror at one end 
of the runway and a cheval glass at the other. 
Make-up benches with lighted mirrors line two 
of the walls. 

There were thirteen in the class and when we 
were seated on the straight-backed gilt chairs, 
Miss Marshall came in. She is a silver blonde 
with a sweet, feminine kind of beauty. She wore a 
slim black dress and a pink satin pillbox with a 
large pink rose at one side. Her only jewelry was a 
double choker of pink-and-white pearls. 

“Hello,” she began. “I’m Helen Marshall. | 
want to welcome you to the Helen Marshall 
Modeland Charm School. . . .”’ Then she went on 
about the purposes of the course and what we 
should get out of it. She called our first names and 
from then on she never forgot a name. We were 
always called by our first names, and all of us were 
girls. Nobody was a woman. 

Miss Marshall started off by having each of us 
walk the runway three times up and back, while 
she checked off our walking faults. Even a good 
walk had defects. Miss Marshall would call, 
“leading with head,” or, “locked knee and ankle,” 
or, “arched back,” or, “heavy on heels,”’ “weight 
forward,” “flung feet.”” We noted our faults so 
we could work on them. 

After this shattering experience Miss Marshall 
introduced our instructor, a high-style girl in a 
full-skirted black dress, a rope of pearls, a black 
velvet flowerpot hat and a ribbon-edged petti- 
coat. Her name was Miss Putnam, and Miss 
Marshall asked her to walk for us. She walked up 
and down the runway with quick, light, gliding 
movements, pausing, turning, flirting her skirt 
and looking very attractive. This was the Fashion 
Walk that all of us would learn. Miss Marshall 
demonstrated how to achieve the gliding motion 
by rolling the arch, and gave us an exercise to 
strengthen our arches. 

Then she had us pull our skirts above our 
knees. “Just as I thought,” she said. “You all 
have your knees locked. You're trying to get your 
legs as straight as possible. Well, don’t. Bend the 
knees slightly.”’ She bent her knees. “Just see how 
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much better you look, and notice, it takes a good 
inch from your rear.”’ We all tried it. 

Miss Marshall retired and Miss Putnam took 
over the class. Back on the runway, she did the 
Fashion Walk again. “Now,” she said, “‘when 
you walk, your hips lead, your shoulders follow, 
then your head—with the chin parallel to the 
ground. Arms swing naturally about six inches 
front and back. Feet parallel to one another, but 
very close. Remember to roll the arches.” She 
did this several times, then made us walk around 
the room. 

Next Miss Putnam gave us a quiz on grooming. 
Each item served as a springboard for a little lec- 
ture. Two hours went by before we knew it. 

Of the thirteen in the class about two thirds 
were in their late teens and early twenties, the 
others in their thirties. Most of us were secretaries 
or stenographers. I caught the names of only a 
few the first night. There was Nancy, a tall 
blonde, with small pretty features, who wanted 
to argue about everything. Isolde was a chunky 
type, obviously more used to flat heels than high 
ones. Jane was a small, neatly-put-together girl, 
who seemed more composed than the rest. For 
the next class we were told to bring exercise 
clothes and a full-face snapshot. 


The following Wednesday the Fashion Walk 
was the first thing Miss Putnam had us do. We 
did it individually, on the runway. Isolde had not 
practiced, but Marie, a pert redhead who should 
make a good model, had. She sailed through like a 
veteran. Georgine had too. Georgine was a tall, 


slim girl with enormous Continued on Page 70 


Well, here you are! You have faithfully done 
your exercises, kept track of your measure- 
ments, followed your beauty diet, discovered 
your best colors, learned that little trick with 
the gloves, practiced walking to music. You 
have triumphed over that dreadful “‘before”’ 
picture and now you stand center front on 
the runway, poised, crisply groomed, happy 
and confident—and how pleasant it is just 
to look at you. Dress by Traina-Norell. 
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Forester revisits Grand Surrey Canal, South London, where as a boy he had walked and dreamed. 






Hornblower’s London 


by C. S. Forester 


Another in HOLIDAY’s Series on the home towns 
* 
of famous authors. C. S. Forester reminisces 


about his boyhood and about one of the great sea fighters 


of modern fiction — Horatio Hornblower 
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@ For a writer, the past has a vast fascination. 
Not simply the past dug out of history books, 
tracked down in obscure libraries, ferreted out of 
the cracked pages of old letters, diaries and ships’ 
logs, but the more personal past—the past re- 
membered. No writer—at least no writer such as 
myself—ever quite escapes his own childhood. He 
returns to it again and again, with affection and 
with longing and with increasing accuracy of 
recollection and detail, for this is personal his- 
tory that has been experienced. And this is the 
stuff that stories and books are made of. Nor 
does it much matter where or what that past 
was. I know this, because I was brought up in the 
wrong part of London, the dull part where noth- 
ing ever happened. Yet I have gone back to that 
part of London again and again in my books— 
for events, for people, for stories, for tiny details, 
for settings and houses and furniture—and for 
me, this London can never be dull. 


And when I do go back (it is an almost daily 
event, I assure you), a strange thing happens to 
me now. There am I, my present self, strolling 
through the streets of Dulwich and Camberwell 
and Peckham, and there beside me is another 
figure—a small, frail figure who sometimes skips 
childishly ahead of us and sometimes lags behind, 
his nose buried in a book. That is myself as a boy, 
fifty years ago. And beside him there often strides 
another, more imposing figure; he is a young 
man, tall, with an air of expectancy about him 
and an occasional look of impatience in his eyes 
as he scans these city streets. There is a glint of 
light from the shiny buttons on his coat, for this 
is a young naval officer; his name is Horatio 
Hornblower. This is London to me—my London. 

If you cross the Thames, heading south from 
the West End of London, you enter immediately 
into the unfashionable half of the city. It is some- 
thing like crossing the East River from Manhattan 
to Brooklyn, and South Londoners have the 
same sort of almost touchy local patriotism that 
the people of Brooklyn display. The South Lon- 
don streets which lead you away from the river 
are drab, one might almost say ugly —I would say 
so myself if | had not been brought up there. I was 
born in Egypt, but came to South London while 
still a child and passed my formative years there, 
adapting myself perforce to an incredible new 
society where all men spoke English and only 
laughed at my Arabic. To me all those streets, 
from Kennington to New Cross, from the Ele- 
phant and Castle to Sydenham, are full of mem- 
ories, even though remarkably little of historical 
importance happened there. On Kennington 
Common one or two of Bonnie Prince Charlie’s 
supporters lost their heads (I cannot tell you why 
that place was chosen for the horrid exhibition), 
and Karl Marx lived in Camberwell for a short 
time, and then you come to Peckham, where 
nothing happened at all except that William 
Blake once saw an angel ina'tree on Peckham Rye. 

Peckham is a vast area of brick and slate houses 
in undistinguished streets. The wave of building 


















that rolled out from London washed over this 
part in the 1870’s and 1880's, and certain areas of 
it might be slums now if it were not for the deter- 
mined efforts of a paternal government. But 
otherwise any one of its streets is exactly like any 
other, save to the eye of someone like myself who 
spent his childhood in one of them and can re- 
member the very flagstones in the sidewalks. 
Peckham Road is the main route of communica- 
tion east from Camberwell Green; that was where 
I would spend my Saturday penny, and—much 
more important even to my infant mind then—go 
to change my books at the Public Library. 

It is now nearly fifty years since a small white- 
faced boy, so thin that he looked half-starved, 
used to stagger along the Peckham Road with his 
arms full of books. He was the youngest of a 
family of five and he had a father and mother, too, 
so that he had seven library cards available for his 
own use. Now I come to think of it, you could 
have separate cards for fiction and nonfiction, so 
that I must have made use of fourteen cards 
altogether. It was nearly every day that I carried 
an armful of books—a double armful—round to 
the library and carried another double armful 
back again, to be read during long enchanted 
afternoons and evenings, oblivious to the fre- 
quently violent activities of the older members of 
the family. No periodic drunkard ever was as far 
out of this world, or as steeped in pleasure, as | 
was during those bouts of mine. I can remember 
losing myself, enchanted, in the endless volumes 
of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, which subsequently 
became the favorite reading of young Horatio 
Hornblower; I can remember the vistas which 
opened up as I turned each new corner of the 
magic garden of romance—unending vistas of 
Wells and Kipling and Conrad, the beauty of 
each enhanced by pride of personal discovery, for 
it never occurred to that lonely and self-centered 
little boy that the rest of the world was also read- 
ing Wells and Kipling. Yet those seemingly end- 
less volumes and vistas were not actually without 
limit; there came a time—I must have been every 
day of ten years old and perhaps as much as 
twelve—when I had read every volume in the 
library once at least, if not two or three times, 
except for the volumes on music and philosophy. 

Save for the hole in the ground (thanks to 
Goering’s high explosives) where the library 
stood, Peckham Road is strangely little changed 
from those days. The sweet shop where I spent 
my Saturday penny and the shoe repairer and the 
chemist still stand side by side at the corner of the 
street where I used to live; on the opposite corner 
still stands the chapel and, along the road be- 
yond the chapel, the fire station. 

There was a marvelous occasion once as I was 
about to pass the fire station with my arms full of 
books, when bells jangled and doors burst open 
and I looked in to see firemen sliding down posts 
and putting on their brass, crested helmets. I saw 
one of them (Did I? It is hard to believe, and | 
have not checked up on the technique of fire fight- 
ing in the 1900's) lighta little fire under the brass 
boiler of the steam engine while the intelligent 


horses trotted round and took up position in front 
of engine and “escape”’—the life-saving ladder. 
Harness dropped onto the horses’ backs, to be 
buckled up by a well-co-ordinated team of fire- 
men, and then out they thundered with sparks 
flying from the horses’ shoes. Those horses were 
the famous “Peckham Greys” that won, as I re- 
call, a national award for fire horses. 

Peckham Road in those days was a wonderful 
place (and I suppose still is to little boys not yet 
in their teens). It was incredibly noisy; the steel- 
tired wheels of the carts rumbled like thunder over 
the granite setts and macadam, and the trampling 
of the horses added to the din. The horses added 
considerably to the dirt as well; on a rainy day the 
vast hoofs on the dray horses, coming down pon- 
derously into the puddles, would splash a loath- 
some mixture all about, sometimes as high as the 
upper windows. There were horse tramcars when 
I first knew Peckham Road, and | felt a pitying 
contempt for the tramcar drivers who drove their 
horses standing hardly above ground level, as 
compared with the lordly bus drivers who sat en- 


throned on high, feet above the vast rumps of 


their horses. But the horse trams disappeared 
quite early in the century—1905 would be my 
guess. They were replaced by electric trams, 
which were ushered in with a tremendous cere- 
monial, the first I can remember. I stood at the 
roadside with thousands of other children to 
watch—lI can hardly believe it myself—a white 
state tramcar being driven with solemn dignity 
along the newly opened line. It had a roofless 
upper deck, on which stood the then Prince of 
Wales, later His Majesty George V, with the 
Princess and five royal children—the present 
Duke of Windsor, His late Majesty King George 
VI, the Princess Royal, the Duke of Gloucester 
and the late Duke of Kent. The boys wore white 
sailor suits and all of the children were obviously 
delighted at the novelty of riding on top of a tram, 
although of course preternaturally well behaved, 
looking about them eagerly while their father 
stood patiently in his black frock coat raising his 
glossy silk hat to acknowledge the hideous dis- 
cords of everybody trying to sing ““God Bless the 
Prince of Wales,”’ which nobody knew. 


Thereafter electric trams sailed up and down 
the Peckham Road, singing what to a little boy 
were magnificent melodies as they boomed along; 
at nighttime they were like great ships of light 
cleaving a way through the darkness. In one direc- 
tion they went to Deptford and Greenwich, and 
my Saturday penny could take me there, to the 
scenes where some of Marryat’s best novels were 
laid, and where there was the magnificent Naval 
museum with its ship models and its Nelson 
relics. It became a favorite haunt of mine (how 
exciting it was in Greenwich Park to stand with 
one foot in either hemisphere, astraddle longitude 
0) and later I was to prowl round there looking at 
the models again, checking up on how much of 
the main deck of his ship-of-the-line was visible to 
Captain Hornblower standing on the poop. If 


those trams had not run to Greenwich I might 
today be earning my living in an honest fashion. 

But there was something else just as fascinating 
as Greenwich and nearer. That was the canal. 
Just north of Peckham Road (have I mentioned 
that the north side of Peckham Road was the 
wrong side of the tracks, not nearly as fashion- 
able as the south side?) where Rye Lane joins 
onto Peckham Road, the Grand Surrey Canal 
comes unceremoniously to an end, in an incon- 
spicuous terminal. I know now that the Grand 
Surrey Canal is only some two miles long, but to 
me once it was as magnificent as its name, It 
wound about from the Surrey Commercial Docks 
through the heart of the slums, and it served as a 
minor, but quite important, distributing channel 
from those docks, which were and are tremen- 
dously important in the commercial life of the 
London area. Vast barges used to be towed by 
horses along the Grand Surrey Canal, filled with 
barley for the Bermondsey breweries and wheat 
for the millers and sugar for the sweet manufac- 
turers, all brought by the big seagoing ships 
whose funnels crowded the docks. 

One of the strange things about that canal was 
its loneliness there in the heart of one of the most 
crowded areas in the world. The towpath used 
to be nearly deserted; there was a toll charge of 
one half-penny for foot passengers on the tow- 
path, and in those days a half-penny was a lot of 
money in the minds of other people besides little 
boys. | could wander along that towpath dream- 
ing dreams, as if the canal and towpath and my- 
self were enclosed in a glass case, outside which, 
visible and yet unable to influence me, were the 
tenements and the factories that crowded close 
upon it. The lighters came gliding over the black 
water, the only sound accompanying their pas- 
sage being the slow “‘clop clop” of the hoofs of 
the horses that towed them. Sometimes at the 
horse’s head would walk the bargee, his face 
tanned to mahogany, but often the horses plodded 
along without other guidance than an occasional 
shout from the barge. The water, before the 
barge arrived, would be like black glass; the 
surface would mount up in a slight unbroken 
dome before the advancing bow, and then it 
would flow quickly back along the sides of the 
barge, and when the barge had passed the ripples 
of its passage would die away slowly to leave an 
unbroken surface again. But the ripples never 
died away in the mind of the boy who watched 
those lighters pass. 

There was only one untranquil moment that | 
remember along that canal. A group of small boys 
was playing by the path when a lighter ap- 
proached from one direction and | from the 
other. The horse was unaccompanied, and one of 
the boys lit a firecracker and tossed it under the 
horse’s feet. Tranquillity was shattered like a 
pricked soap bubble by the bang of that cracker. 
The horse sprang into the air, he reared and he 
plunged, his huge feet lashing out in all directions; 
then he tried to bolt, bracing his feet against the 
earth for a convulsive bound forward, only to 
be brought up short Continued on Page 82 
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Salems Salty Viuseum 


Witch Town's ships no longer sail the seven seas, 
but the salt-water heritage of Veu England Ls kept alive by the 


treasures you may see in America’s oldest maritime museum 


bv Samuel Eliot Morison 


@ An American ship put in at a South Sea island in the early days 
of the Republic and the local chief asked where she was from. 
‘““America!”’ No response. “The United States!’ Where’s that? 
““New England!” Glum looks. “‘Salem!”’ All smiles and welcome. 
To Polynesia, Micronesia, Melanesia and even Indonesia, Salem 
meant America. As late as 1833 (recorded the captain of U.S.S. 
Potomac) Po Adam, the top merchant of Quallah Battoo, Su- 
matra, “believed Salem to be a great country by itself, and one of 
the richest and most important sections of the globe.” 

How Salem got this reputation is no mystery. As soon as 
American independence was achieved, her merchant-shipowners 
went after Oriental trade with an energy and intelligence that are 
still a marvel, considering that there Continued on Page 63 





Allegorical figurehead, from a Salem vessel built at 
Damariscotta, Maine 

Earliest model of the U. S. Frigate Constitution, 
presented to the museum by her commander, 
Commodore Isaac Hull, in 1813 


Portrait of John Carnes, 1755—1796, Salem ship 
captain, a privateersman in the American 
Revolution 

The Salem privateer brig Grand Turk, a water color 
by the great Marseille artist Antoine Roux, 1815 


Ever yw here the sons of Salem collected a red fox, 
mink, black duck, crested cormorant, black- 
backed gull, and the first penguin ever brought 
to America, by Capt. George Hodges in 1820 
Above, the Hadley quadrant and spyglass of 
Navigator Nathaniel Bowditch 

Carving from the stern of an Unknown brig 
wrecked on Swan’s Island, Maine, in the 1840's 


Ship’s figurehead of a Highlander 


Model of George Crowninshield’s fabulous yacht, 
Cleopatra's Bare 1816 
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12. 
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PEABODY MUSEUM TREASURES. KEV AT RIGHT. 
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Figure of a Chinese mandarin, gift of the Yankee 
merchant-ship owner A. A. Low, 1838 


Figure ofa Japanese peasant woman 
Portrait-sculpture of an Indian clerk 


Carved Hawaiian God of War, gift of John T 
Prince, 1846 


Japanese warrior figure, costumed by an armorer 
of the Imperial Household, Tokyo 


Figure of a 19th-Century Korean gentleman 

Statue of Fiji Island warrior 

Model of the Boston pilot boat Liberty 

Replica of the clipper ship Rainbow 

Model of the yaw! Spray on which Capt. Joshua 
Slocum sailed alone around the world, 1895 
1898 

Masks brought back to Salem from Japan, West 
Africa, China, Burma, New Guinea, Vancouver 
Island and Bali 

Purple sun starfish, a Massachusetts cod and a red 
perch 
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JOHANNESBURG 


This is the story of a city @ What is Johannesburg like? In area, it is about the size 
of Fort Worth. It has a population of 884,007. Like New 
York, it has no soul. It is the fastest-growing city in the 
grew rich too easily .. . world. It is at an altitude of nearly 6000 feet. It is the City 
of Gold. It has some of the worst slums in the world. 

These are some of the facts, and some of the things 
escape the drama or the people say about Johannesburg. The facts seem cold; the 
remarks, meaningless or romantic. The number of 
human beings who share a city becomes real only when 
such abnormal growth faces pass me in a street, or when a highway is broken into 
links of lighted cars moving at night. Why should a city 
have a soul? A character, an air, an atmosphere—yes. 
But, heaven forbid, not a soul. 

I have never grasped Johannesburg as an entity except 
once. It was two o’clock in the morning and | was in an 
aircraft circling Cairo preparatory to landing. We had 
taken off from Johannesburg the previous morning and 
flown the length of Africa, from south to north. We had 
stopped at Livingstone, near the Victoria Falls in Rho- 
desia; at Nairobi in Kenya; at Khartoum in the Sudan. 
All day long the vast and empty continent had lain be- 
neath us—the bush, the mountains and the great plains. 
But here, in the middle of the desert, was a human mark 
as important as the emptiness; all Cairo lay glittering be- 
low. The city as opposed to the continent. Suddenly I had 
a conception of Johannesburg, the city at the other end 
of the continent. Johannesburg is less than seventy years 
old, Cairo more than 1300. Yet these are the two great 
cities of Africa, and I was conscious of them in balance. 

My first memory of any kind happens to be of Johannes- 
burg... . / am three years old and I have a pink dress with 
a skirt of tiered frills. 1 am kneeling on a red plush seat in 
the old Empire Theatre, my back to a performance of a 
Christmas pantomime. I have been brought thirty miles to 
Johannesburg for this unspeakably enormous experience. 

kr That experience was Johannesburg. I suppose it still is. 

. ba - ees o Even though I have lived in Johannesburg a long time 
' ~ 4 now, and cannot grasp more than my own little corner of 

it, it remains my city symbol. I spent my childhood in one 

of the nine gold-mining towns and villages which extended 

seventy miles to the east and west of Johannesburg along 

the Witwatersrand (Afrikaans for Ridge of White Waters) 

and which, one day, will run into each other and into 


that became great too swiftly, 


a city that could not 


volatile tensions that accompany 


The fine frieze-adorned main 
entrance of Johannesburg's railway 
station opens on Eloff Street, 
the city’s principal thoroughfare. 


Johannesburg and form one great city. 

From the day of the pantomime on, whatever there was 
to be had of the fullness of life was in Johannesburg. In 
our town we had a stuffy cinema, a dusty schoolyard, a 
municipal swimming pool. Johannesburg had live theaters, 
concerts, an art gallery, a museum, a gray-columned uni- 
versity on a hill, streets of big department stores, and 
hotels where the menu was written in French. 

Later on, Johannesburg was the place where I would 
find the talk, the exchange of ideas and the stimulation of 
people who did things. It was the escape from family life 
and convention. I became Continued on Page 49 





by Nadine Gordimer 


Although Johannesburg is in Africa, it 

has no association of languor; it has no siesta, 

and its sidewalks are crowded all day. 

The natives (below) have signed for a work period at the 
mines, where the uniformed man is herding them. 
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Continued from Page 46 a student at the gray- 
columned university on the hill; there, the one 
place in Johannesburg where people of all colors 
meet publicly on an equal footing, | talked—for 
the first time in a relationship other than that of 
mistress and servant—to Africans, “coloreds” 
(those of mixed blood) and Indians. 

Still later, | found that Johannesburg itself 
turned into something it might be necessary to es- 
cape from. The sought-after life of freedom and 
action was perhaps a borrowed frolic, a warmed- 
over vie bohéme imported from Europe. The 
smart shops and the tall buildings and the baroque 
cars were gods imported from America. Not only 
I, but the whole sixty-year-old urban civilization 
was without roots! 

And then, even later, | went away from Johan- 
nesburg, away from the sudden terrifying unsure- 
ness of South Africa, and found that the roots of 
other countries, however desirable, were not pos- 
sible for a plant conditioned by the flimsy dust 
blowing above the gold-bearing rock that lies 
along the Witwatersrand. 

An old story? Yes, but it’s the story of Johan- 
nesburg. It combines the arrogance of the half- 
century-old upstart which, after Cairo, is the 
largest city in the African continent; the aggres- 
siveness of the nouveau riche who is terrified that 
there may be something money can’t buy; the im- 
patience with which a community without tra- 
dition rummages through ways of life which other 
peoples, other cities have worked out for them- 
selves slowly and painfully, through time, wars, 
kings, dictators and creeds; the determination of 
the black man to claim, and of the white man to 
withhold from him, his birthright. 

It is the custom for people writing about Africa 
to pass over Johannesburg and the Witwatersrand 
mining towns as foreign to the “real Africa.” 
Alas, the Africa of vast jungles and proud beasts 


Johannesburg has grown huge and rich 

on its vast gold deposits. In this sky-line view 

(left) the city appears literally to 

have sprung from a mountain of gold-mine 

tailings. The “blanket boys” (be/ow) are 

newcomers to the mine compound; soon they will be 
westernized by their more “advanced” colleagues. 





and magnificent savages is already a beautiful 
anachronism. It is there, of course. You can join a 
safari and come and see it. But do not allow 
yourself to enter into the yearning delusion that 
this is the only real Africa. 

Already the black Eve balancing the calabash 
on her graceful head has reached for the apple; al- 
ready the black Adam is fumbling for the rags of 
factory-made clothes to hide his innocence. The 
gates of the garden are closing. The push of some- 
thing irresistible and cruel as the push of birth is 
carrying the people of Africa toward Johannes- 
burg—perhaps not the actual city, for Africa is a 
continent of enormous distances—but toward 
other Johannesburgs, Johannesburgs that are 
still to come, Johannesburgs that are already 
begun, toward the idea and the struggle that is 
personified in Johannesburg. 

This city is Africa, all right. 


The history of Johannesburg is so steep a rise 
from rags to riches that somehow it is difficult to 
grasp; for the British, it is almost impossible. It is 
far more likely to fire the imagination of Amer- 
icans, for whom the boom town is part of folk 
history. But Johannesburg is no boom town, in 
the sense that a big noise has exploded and left 
only dépression. This boom rested on a solid base 
of gold-bearing rock that goes down thousands of 
feet and contains fine deposits of uranium as well. 
The gold, the uranium, and whatever other prizes 
are hidden down there still, remained unshaken 
by the passage overhead of any human foot, black 
or white, until the Boers trekked up from the 
British colony of the Cape of Good Hope in their 
great thousand-mile covered-wagon migration in 
1835. (That part of the Transvaal which later be- 
came the Witwatersrand was not the settled home 
of any Bantu tribe.) The Boers kept their God- 
fearing agricultural autonomy for thirty-two 


years, until at Kimberley, about three hundred 
miles from the spot where Johannesburg was fore- 
shadowed, diamonds were discovered. With the 
opening of the diamond fields came all the things 
the Boers had run away from: greedy and godless 
men from Europe who carried about them, as 
dogs carry fleas, the presage of law and taxes and 
licentious city ways. Nineteen years later these 
riffraff, these penniless prospectors and prospec- 
tive millionaires, were to become the founders 
of Johannesburg. 

Pioneers seldom are disappointed when the 
country they have won from the wilderness proves 
to be rich. Yet this was true of the Transvaal 
Boers. They wanted to be left alone; they did not 
want the scent of gold to waft an invitation to all 
the world. Diamonds, alas, were already on the 
wind. The Boers passed a law forbidding gold 
prospecting. But gold is a hard secret to keep 
buried. They were forced to repeal the law about 
the middle of the century, and by 1853 the wit- 
landers (outsiders, literally those from other 
lands) were at it again, tapping rocks and carrying 
about in their pockets glinting bits of stone. 

In 1886 two men named Fred Struben and 
George Walker found gold on the Witwatersrand. 
They made their finds independently, a few miles 
apart, but both were glimpses of the immense 
hidden seam that lay all along the ridge of the 
Witwatersrand veld, an empty, ugly highland, 
treeless and with its grasses parched dun-colored 
by the sun. In the same year Paul Kruger, pres- 
ident of the Transvaal Republic, signed a procla- 
mation which opened a portion of the gold- 
bearing land for public digging; this was the 
birth certificate of Johannesburg. 

The diggings were named Ferreira’s Camp for 
a Colonel Ferreira, descendant of an old Portu- 
guese family shipwrecked off the Cape in the 17th 
Century, who was appointed to organize the 
camp. My grandfather was there, in the begin- 


ning; when he died in 1944, he was still dabbling 
in the yellow stuff, though by that time at a dis- 
tance, through brokers. He had come there, like 
many others, by the Transvaal Republic state 
coach, from Kimberley. There is a picture of him 
in a ten-gallon hat before a painted backdrop; he 
might have been a stand-in for Gary Cooper in a 
Western. Living in tents and ox wagons, then in 
wattle-and-mud huts, and, after a time, in brick 
huts with corrugated iron roofs, the early pros- 
pectors with their primitive methods of mining 
scratched off only the mere surface of the gold. 
The wealth lay far below, and most of them were 
never to share it. They lived a tough, dirty, hope- 
ful life. All building material and household 
goods, groceries, liquor and clothes were brought 
by ox wagon three hundred miles from the nearest 
railheads, at Kimberley and Ladysmith. There 
was much dust and no water. Legends about such 
places have a charm which discounts the unlikeli- 
hood that they ever happened. My favorite is that 
those of the old Ferreira’s camp crowd who could 
afford it, bathed in soda water. No doubt this 
did not involve much of a sacrifice for them, 
since they liked their liquor neat. 

Ordinary land in what is now Johannesburg— 
land not known to be gold-bearing—was bought 
for as little as thirty-five cents for a plot fifty by 
fifty feet. The maximum price was about twenty 
dollars. But by the end of that first year, 1886, 
some plots had passed from hand to hand until 
they fetched £300—nearly $1500. In 1955 the 
latest valuation of land in the central area, ex- 
clusive of buildings thereon, is £54,928,195— 
about $153,798,946. The chief preoccupation in 
the minds of Johannesburg old-timers is the for- 
tune they might have made if they had bought 
land in their youth and held on to it. 

Photographs of this Johannesburg of the 
eighties show a spread of primitive dwellings, 
huddled yet scattered, Continued on Page 57 








In a squalid shanty town on the outskirts 
of Johannesburg—a city with 

some of the world’s worst slums—a 
young African woman grinds snuff 
with a crude mortar and pestle, happy 
in spite of her environment. 


In a landscaped park Afrikaner 


women play a game somewhat similar 


to horseshoes. It is called “‘yuk- 

skei,” after the yoke pins Boers used to 
harness oxen on their trek from 
Capetown; it’s played in dead earnest. 








@ There is an ideal moment of perfect appreciation for all 
things—a fleeting sliver of time when the senses are best 
keyed to savor and enjoy. And it is my firm thesis that the 
time to come upon the 300-year-old Palace of Versailles, 
some twenty-five miles from Paris, is at twilight, when it is 
at its most timeless. Then the Place d’Armes, outside the 
gates, is magically devoid of cars and exhaust fumes; the 
courtyards and jewellike buildings beyond gleam most 
freshly in kindly light; and all the great ghosts of France 

Louis XIV, Marie Antoinette, du Barry, Pompadour, 
Richelieu, Lafayette and all the rest—tread most mem- 
orably in these stately halls and on this hallowed ground. 

What, first of all, is Versailles? Briefly, it is France— 
France, past and present. In the old days, this was the 
golden nucleus where the kings lived with their queens, 
mistresses, ministers and courtiers; where France’s and 
Europe’s most important people gathered for intrigue, for 
politics, for self-contained pleasure on a scale never since 
equaled; where wars were planned, treaties signed and 
dynasties made and dissolved; and where the slightest fad 
had immediate effect throughout the then civilized world. 

Though only a museum now, nothing could be more 
typical of France today than this 17th Century palace, with 
its more than 2000 rooms and thousands of acres of 
grounds. It is logical and simple in its design, yet with a 
magnificence that staggers the eye. 

You enter the Palace of Versailles from the Place d’ Armes 
through a high, wrought-iron gate. Overhead are the words 
“To All the Glories of France” and the personal emblem 
of Louis XIV, the “Grand Monarch’’—a head of Apollo 
before a radiant sunburst and the motto in Latin, “None 
His Equal” (which in Louis’s case was true). 

Step through the gate—there are no hurrying crowds to 
mar your view at this magical twilight hour—and you are in 
a series of three, inward-telescoping courtyards. First is the 
Forecourt, a wide, reposeful Place where Louis’s lower-level 
subjects gathered to watch his French and Swiss Guards 
parade and, during festivals, to get free handouts of royal 
sausage, bread and wine. Beyond is the Royal Court. 
Formerly, there was a gate between these two courts, 
through which only ‘carriages of royalty were permitted. 
The Royal Court is somewhat narrower and contains a 
statue of the Grand Monarch himself on horseback. Next 
is the Marble Court, smaller Continued on Page 54 
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Magnificent Versailles 


The glorious old palace with its fabulous gardens and fountains was the golden 


nucleus where the great of Europe gathered for love and for intrigue 


by Paul EK. Deutschman 


To re-create the elegance of Versailles for the picture 

at right, one of the stately rooms of the Grand Trianon 

was especially furnished with authentic pieces. 

Chairs and sofa are signed by the 18th Century cabinetmaker, 
Jean Baptiste Lebas, and covered in a modern copy of 

a treasured 1760 brocade that is seldom exhibited. 

The vista from the Allée de l’Eté (below) in the gardens of 
Versailles emphasizes the sweeping scope and attention 

to detail that sets them apart from all others. 
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Continued from Page 52 
still and once paved with white and 
black marble. All three courts are 
flanked by majestic buildings that 
form a kind of hollowed-out crucifix 
with Louis’s statue at its heart. 

The long buildings on either side 
of the Forecourt housed the royal 

ministers. The twin North and South 
Wings, to right and left of the Royal 
Court, contained the ceremonial 
rooms of the Court. And, at the head 
of the Marble Court, stands the pal- 
ace proper—the private quarters of 
the sovereigns, their queens and 
various petites amies. 

Everywhere you look, there is a 
superimposition of great events, cov- 
ering some 200 years of French his- 
tory. Ahead, for example, as you 
stand in the Royal Court, looking 
toward the Marble Court, is the bal- 
cony where Lafayette appeared by 
the side of Marie Antoinette, to 
kiss her hand and by this show of 
fealty, calm for a time the tempers 
of the mob below, chanting for the 
Queen’s head. Here, too, is the site 
of Louis XIII’s hunting lodge, 
the simple forerunner of all this 
glory. And, even before you step 
into the buildings themselves, there 
is the mark of Louis XIV every- 
where. 

The Grand Monarch, plainly, 
made Versailles. Originally, his fa- 
ther’s hunting lodge stood here, in 
what was then the Forest of Satory. 
When he took over personal rule of 
France in 1661, at the age of twenty- 
three, following the death of Cardinal 
Mazarin (actually, he succeeded to 
the throne at five), he sought to se- 
cure his rule by getting away from 
Paris and gathering his ministers and 
overambitious nobles under his own 
roof. His pride had been wounded 
that same year, when he attended a 
‘féte at the chateau of his finance min- 
ister, Nicolas Fouquet. The guests 
dined off gold plate; the furnishings 
and gardens were worthy of a king, 
and only a king; and Louis was con- 
vinced that his finance minister had 
been juggling the royal treasury. The 
result was exile for Fouquet, the in- 
duction into the King’s service of the 
three master artists responsible for 
his magnificence, and, ultimately, 
Versailles itself. 

The Court was officially installed 
here in 1682, but the building went 
on for half a century under the king’s 
personal supervision. Fully 36,000 
men and 6000 horses were employed 
the year round, and millions of dol- 
lars were spent. And this does not in- 
clude the unpaid labor, corvées, his 
soldiers put in. At the height of his 
reign, which lasted fifty-four years, 
20,000 people lived here—1000 resi- 
dent nobles and their 4000 lackeys, 
1000 transient nobles (come, usually, 
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to seek favors), 9000 soldiers and 
fully 5000 servants. 

But now, enter the palace itself. 
Go first to the North Wing, contain- 
ing the ceremonial rooms. There, 
you cross two vestibules and pass 
into the Gallery of History extending 
along the west side of the wing— 
eleven small rooms bordering two 
inner courtyards. These might be in 
any museum, except that the walls 
are lined with portraits of Louis XIII 
and XIV, their respective queens, 
ministers and offspring (legitimate 
and otherwise). The ninth room con- 
tains paintings of the palace in its 
earliest days, when it was a compar- 
atively simple country chateau, with- 
out wings. All eleven rooms once 
made up the apartment of the Duc 
du Maine (Louis XIV’s son by 
Madame de Montespan, one of his 
many mistresses), also of the King’s 
cousins, the Princes of Bourbon- 
Conti. 

At the far end of the Gallery, you 
mount a flight of stairs to the Opéra, 
the world’s first modern theater, with 
its large stage, paneled red walls, 
marble columns and enclosed boxes, 
which permitted the occupants to see 
the spectacle without being seen 
themselves. Though used by other 
royal couples, this official Court 
Theater is associated largely with the 
unfortunate Louis XVI and his 
equally unfortunate wife, Marie An- 
toinette. It was built in 1770 for the 
festivities attending their wedding, 
and was at its most glittering during 
their short reign. On October |, 1789, 
the Royal Bodyguards held a ban- 
quet here, to honor the officers of the 
newly arrived regiments come to 
protect the Queen. At this time the 
mobs in Paris were reportedly in- 
censed over a rumor that the ex- 
Austrian princess had trampled on a 
tricolored cockade. Five days later, 
she, her husband and children were 
forced into a coach, with three ladies 
in waiting, and driven to Paris. 


From there, walk upstairs and into 
another era. This is the Second Gal- 
lery of History, which is dedi- 
cated to portraits of the Grand 
Monarch’s family and his second 
wife, Madame de Maintenon. She 
was governess to his illegitimate 
children by Madame de Montespan, 
until he married her secretly in 
1685, less than two years after the 
death of Queen Marie-Thérésa. 

Now, step onto an inner balcony 
and look down from this carefully 
chosen vantage point upon one of 
the most glittering chambers of the 
Court. This is the Chapel of Saint 
Louis, a magnificent, teardrop- 
shaped, two-storied room studded 
with austere, white cut-stone pillars, 
crowned with a marble altar and em- 
bellished with a gilded balustrade 
running around the entire gallery. 
Here, the Grand Monarch attended 
Mass every day, surrounded by 
courtiers asking favors. He always 
answered, “I will see’”—nothing 
more. And here on religious holi- 
days, people suffering from scrofula 
(called the King’s Disease) came for 
what was then the only known treat- 
ment—having the diseased part 
touched by the royal hand and the 
royal words murmured: “The king 
touches thee; God cures thee.” 
Sometimes Louis touched 3000 pa- 
tients in a single day, washing his 
hands carefully after each treatment. 

Throughout the Chapel there is a 
breath-taking array of white-and- 
gold sculpture, bas-reliefs and paint- 
ings—works of Van Cleve, Coustou, 
Jouvenet. The names of all the great 
artists connected with the creation 
and embellishment of Versailles 
crowd your brain. There were hun- 
dreds, but six stand out through the 
years: the sculptors Coustou and 
Coysevox, the painter Lemoyne, the 
gardener Le Notre and the architects 
Le Vau and Mansart. 

From the Chapel lobby you enter 
the Salon of Hercules, a huge, mar- 





THE ST. GOTTHARD PASS 





@ The St. Gotthard Pass through the 
Alps, joining German-speaking Switzer- 
land to Italian-speaking Switzerland, is 
the site of one of the world’s greatest 








engineering feats. The St. Gotthard railroad tunnel, connecting 
Géschenen to Airolo, took 2500 to 3400 laborers eight years to finish, 
working every day. Today the Swiss electric trains that run through it 
cover the nine miles in about twelve minutes. There is also a road 
across the pass that twists and turns to its high point of 6929 feet, but 
motorists who don’t feel up to the challenge can put their autos on 
railroad flat cars and have them whisked directly through the tunnel. 
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ble, bronze and stucco-ornamented 
room opening into a line of six re- 
ception rooms that lead to the famed 
Hall of Mirrors. 

These six rooms, all of them with 
Grecian motifs, formed the Grand 
Appartement of the Grand Monarch. 
Here he received his courtiers three 
times a week. Each of the six rooms 
was named for the subject of its 
ceiling painting—first, Abundance; 
second, Venus and so on. The third 
room, the Salon of Diana, formerly 
contained a billiard table, fringed in 
crimson and velvet and surrounded 
by rows of elevated settees decked in 
Persian rugs, on which the ladies of 
the Court could sit and urge their 
gallants on. Louis himself was a bil- 
liard addict. The Salon of Mars 
served chiefly as a concert hall and 
ballroom, and the marble platforms 
on which the musicians sat can still 
be seen on either side of the fire- 
place. The Salon of Mercury was 
successively Louis’s bedroom, the 
Court’s gaming room and, finally, 
his death chamber. Here he held 
fabulous lotteries for the ladies, often 
with every ticket a winning one and 
the prizes consisting of jewels, silks 
and silverware he had himself re- 
ceived as gifts. And, in 1715, when 
he died, his body lay in state here for 
an entire week, while relays of the 
highest Church dignitaries said 
Mass. The Salon of Apollo served as 
his throne room. Once, it had an el- 
evated, eight-foot silver throne, but 
now all that remains are three large 
rings in the ceiling that once held the 
throne’s canopy in place. 

You cannot help but notice the 
bareness of these and many of the 
other rooms through which you 
pass. Much of their furnishings were 
auctioned off after the Revolution. 
Fortunately, many other pieces were 
put into the Louvre for safekeeping 
and later returned to the palace by 
King Louis-Philippe (who also 
thought up the plan to save Ver- 
sailles by making it a museum dedi- 
cated to “All The Glories of 
France”). And, since then, many 
others, French and foreigners as 
well, have poured out time and 
money to keep the glories of Ver- 
sailles intact. There have been Save 
Versailles raffles in Paris; a Sacha 
Guitry film three years ago, in which 
hundreds of stars played bit roles 
and all proceeds went to the palace; 
large gifts from people like John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.; and thousands of 
anonymous tourists have dropped 
their francs, dollars, kroner and 
pounds into the till with their tickets 
of admission. 

Now, you find yourself in the Sa- 
lon of War, with its huge plaster 
medallion showing Louis XIV as a 
Roman emperor riding roughshod 
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over his enemies and the Le Brun 
ceiling painting France Surrounded 
By Victories. Then, suddenly, you 
are plunged into the sweepingly 
beautiful Hall of Mirrors. 

This is the most glorious room of 
Versailles and the best known. It is 
fully 246 feet long, thirty-four feet 
wide and has seventeen tall windows, 
set into archways, overlooking the 
gardens along its west wall. The op- 
posite wall has mirrored archways 
that reflect the sunlight, or the glow 
of the moon, or, in times past, the 
glitter of thousands of candles sus- 
pended from crystal and silver chan- 
deliers during one of the Grand 
Monarch’s fetes. Here elaborate 
balls and receptions were held, 
very special foreign emissaries given 
audience, including Benjamin Frank- 
lin, come to ask help from Louis XV 
for the newly conceived republic 
across the seas. Great treaties were 
signed here, such as the one in 1871, 
when the German Empire was born 
and that of 1919, when it was ended 
for a time. Occasionally, the present- 
day French governments, republican 
and bourgeois though they may be 
but sensitive to their own past gen- 
ius, will hold a great soirée in this 
lovely museum piece, with guests 
bewigged and begowned in imitation 
of the past. And, for a moment, the 
glories of Versailles burn brightly 
once more. 

After the Hall of Mirrors, almost 
anything else within the palace may 
seem anticlimactic. At the far end 
of the Hall, there is the Salon of 
Peace, with a painting by Lemoyne, 
not surprisingly entitled Louis XIV 
Bestowing Peace on Europe. 

Then, you are in the actual living 
quarters of the kings and queens, 
where you can catch glimpses of 
their intimate lives and of the in- 
tricate ceremony that attended their 
every move. First is the Grand 
Apartment of the King, fronting the 
courtyard. This consists of, first, 
the King’s Council Room, where he 
met his ministers. Then comes the 
King’s Bedchamber, where the Sun 
King, as he is sometimes called, held 
his celebrated levees (risings) and 
couchées (settings)—two full hours 
each morning and evening devoted 
to the elaborate rituals of Louis’ 
waking, being dressed, breakfasting 
and so on, with vast numbers of 
courtiers hovering about like satel- 
lite stars. Here, also, Louis dined, 
eating alone and with enormous 
appetite, still surrounded by cour- 
tiers. And, here, still surrounded, 
he died in 1715, of gangrere of the 
leg. 

Next, the Bull’s Eye Salon, named 
after the shape of its window, where 
courtiers waited before making their 
entrees into the Bedchamber, and 


where they made and unmade repu- 
tations with gossip of the previous 
night’s occurrences. Fourth is the 
Salon du Grand Couvert, where on 
Mondays and perhaps one or two 
other days each week, Louis dined 
au grand couvert, with well-dressed 
tourists from the hinterlands being 
admitted to catch a ray of reflected 
glory from the culinary masterpieces 
wheeled up before the king, or to 
hand him a written petition. This 
was permitted only on Mondays, 
that being official “petition day.” 
The final room of the apartment is 
the Hall of the King’s Guards. 

Behind the King’s Apartment and 
overlooking the Parterres du Midi, 
one of the main gardens, is the 
Queen’s Apartment of four rooms. 
Though she spent less time here 
perhaps than her predecessors, it is 
the proud and tragic Marie An- 
toinette who is most immovably as- 
sociated with these rooms. The 
queens of France, because of palace 
intrigue and for a hundred other rea- 
sons, always brought forth their 
children in full view of the Court. 
Nineteen princes and princesses of 
France were born in this bedroom, 
in this public fashion. But outer ten- 
sions were greater during Louis 
XVI's reign, ritual more demanding, 
and when Marie Antoinette gave 
birth to her first child the room 
was jammed with many more sight- 
seers than had attended the pre- 
vious spectacles. But after this, the 
Queen put her foot down, and 
only the highest-ranking ministers 
were permitted to attend accouche- 
ments. 

After his highly public couchée 
down the hall, the King of France, a 
slave to ritual, would have to re- 
couchée publicly—if he wished to 
visit his Queen of an evening—don- 
ning a dressing gown over his royal 
nightshirt and, preceded by a valet 
carrying a lighted torch, crossing the 
crowded Bull’s Eye Salon. Next 
morning, he had to make the return 
passage, under equally public scru- 
tiny, in time for his formal levee. 
But Marie Antoinette put a stop to 
this also by having a secret passage- 
way built between the two royal bed- 
rooms. This passageway, inciden- 
tally, saved her life and her hus- 
band’s—for a time. On the morning 
of October 6, 1789, a mob of revo- 
lutionaries stormed the Hall of the 
Queen’s Guards, killing two of them. 
But a third managed to escape and 
shout a warning to the Queen’s maid. 
Marie Antoinette rushed through 
the secret passageway to her hus- 
band’s room, and the mob was driven 
off by Lafayette’s men, who were in 
another part of the palace. Hours 
later, however, the royal couple were 

Continued on Page 75 
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MY BROTHER'S 
KEEPER? 


What sort of future has Sang Gi, 
crippled by a bit of shrapnel? What 
are his chances, begging on the 
streets of Seoul, with his homemade 
crutches? He has no home, no par- 
ents, no schooling. He has a good 
and intelligent face, but—? 

Is his future any business of 
mine? Should I be concerned with 
cripples and the needs and suffering 
of others? When I have enough to 
eat should I be worried because 
others don’t, including little chil- 
dren? Should I care, when I was 
lucky enough to be born in America 
instead of India, where the majority 
of people do not get enough to eat 
and some are actually starving? 

What is the reason I was not born 

in Korea, like Sang Gi? There are 

still 35,000 homeless children in Korea. Why don’t I live in a hut made 
of rubble, old tin cans and half rotten scraps of wood in Southern 
Italy, Hong Kong or in a crowded Austrian refugee camp? Why don’t 
I happen to be a man with a job in Calcutta, working steady every 
day for long hours, who sleeps in the streets every night because my 
job does not pay me enough to share even a single room with a dozen 
other persons—a room without a stitch of furniture or protection 
from flies, swarming with bed bugs and without any sanitary arrange- 
ments whatever? 

I am a Christian. Does that make me my brother’s keeper? When 
my stomach is full must I be concerned about others, whose stomachs 
are empty? Must I? Am I compelled to think about these others? 
Or is it just, God helping me, that I want to think about them and 
because I have a heart, desire to help them? 

No gift is too small to give a child a bit of bread. Or you can have 
some pitiful, homeless and hungry child brought into a Christian 
Children’s Fund orphanage-school and be given a decent chance in 
life by “adopting” a child. The cost, $10.00 a month, is the same in all 
of the following 28 different countries: Austria, Borneo, Brazil, 
Burma, Finland, Formosa, France, Free China, Greece, Hong Kong, 
India, Indochina, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lapland, 
Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, United States and Western Germany. 

Incorporated in 1938, CCF is the largest Protestant orphanage 
organization in the world. 


For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 





I wish to “adopt” a boy [J 


[ girl for one year in [] Please send me further information. 


(Name country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 
a year). Enclosed is payment 
for the full year [) first 
month [j. Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address 
and picture. I understand that 
I can correspond with the 
child. Also, that there is no 
ee to continue the 
adoption. : : : 

T eannct “adopt” « shila a are deductible from income 
want to help by giving ; 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
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It is the essence of hospitality 


to let your guests see 
What you are serving. 
You need never hesitate when it is 


Old Grand-Dad 


“HEAD OF THE BOURBON FAMILY” 
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JOHANNESBURG 
Continued from Page 50 


formless without streets or roads, 
unbeautiful without trees—a line of 
flattened rectangular shapes low 
against the horizon. You go to the 
handsome Africana Museum, in the 
center of the modern city, to see 
these pictures. Yet there is something 
curiously familiar about them, some- 
thing that strengthens the faded out- 
lines with a superimposed living 
counterpart. Driving around the 
outskirts of Johannesburg, you have 
seen, nearly seventy years later, the 
shanty towns of modern Johannes- 
burg’s African workers, a spread of 
primitive dwellings, formless with- 
out roads, unbeautiful without trees, 
a line of flattened rectangular shapes 
low against the horizon. 


About 1887, the confusion of brick 
and corrugated iron was given a 
name—Johannesburg. So many of 
the men who had helped to create 
the polyglot community had Jo- 
hannes as one of their names that 
no one really knows whom it 


honored. No matter. It was to be a 
city impatient of the ties of associa- 
tion, eager to be of the world rather 
than of Africa, so it is just as well 
that it was not named for any hero, 
pact of peace, or act of war. It had 


a name, and it had, also, everything 
the Boers knew such a place must 
bring—boxing and circuses, saloons 
and missionaries, soon a music hall 
and a theater. The first theater was a 
folding one, set up in the mud by an 
enterprising impresario with a com- 
pany of Australian opera singers. 
There must have been something 
awe-inspiring to the early Johannes- 
burgers in the idea that the swan- 
bosomed ladies of the opera, with 
their paper roses and false Wagne- 
rian braids, would come thousands 
of miles to entertain them. 

Some young communities center 
around church or meetinghouse. The 
Stock Exchange was the center of 
life in early Johannesburg. Archi- 
tecturally, it was one of the first of 
many pieces of solid Greek munic- 
ipal, but in the first four years of 
Johannesburg’s life, the business of 
stocks and shares grew so fast that 
it overflowed the building into the 
streets. The police had to provide 
posts and chains to cordon off part 
of the street so that brokers could 
shout their wares unmolested by 
traffic. At night, balls were held in 
the Stock Exchange. It was all part 
of the rapacity of Johannesburg, the 
avidity not only for money but for 
that dazzling, delusive concept, 
everything money can buy. The ball 
dresses trailed in the mud of un- 
made streets; on Sundays, sermons 


were given in a circus tent; and 
sometimes, at the music hall, 
Barney Barnato, the little Cockney 
who was already director of several 
mining companies and well on the 
way to becoming a local Rockefeller, 
jumped on the stage and put on the 
vaudeville act with which he had 
made his living a few years earlier. 
The comedy of solemn incongruity 
must have reached its perfection 
when President Paul Kruger 
opened the first synagogue in the 
““Name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Amen.” 

In 1890, suddenly the gilt was 
literally off the gingerbread; the 
open cuttings were scraped clear of 
gold. There was a great exodus from 
Johannesburg—from a bad winter, 
from apparently worked-out mines, 
from the veld of Southern Africa— 
suddenly become bleak and bank- 
rupt. Barney Barnato said: “The 
gold is here. Money and patience 
will overcome all difficulties.”” Those 
who stayed inherited the new era 
of the Randlords. The Randlords 
were, chiefly, Cecil Rhodes, Alfred 
Beit and Barney Barnato. Their 
money and their patience brought 
the cyanide process of extracting 
gold from the rock, and the begin- 
ning of deep-level mining. Johannes- 
burg laid down a rich compost of 
wealth and security that has re- 
mained, virtually undisturbed, to 
this day. 

Kruger disapproved of the place 
and refused citizenship to the wit- 
landers whose creation it was; and 
an English doctor, Starr Jameson, 
with more courage than brains, tried 
to seize it for the British in a some- 
what theatrical raid in 1895. The 
British got it, anyway, with the rest 
of South Africa, after the Boer War 
a few years later. Wars and strikes 
went on above and about it; the 
knowledge that the greatest gold 
output in the world was sure to pass 
from the earth beneath the Wit- 
watersrand to the earth beneath 
Fort Knox, kept Johannesburg un- 
moved as Midas himself. The whiff 
of that era, preserved not in moth- 
balls but in cigar smoke and cham- 
pagne, still lingers in certain clubs, 
and in the air of those grand, old 
Victorian houses, turreted and 
fretted, which the Randlords built 
so solidly that even here, in a city 
where buildings are torn down and 
rebuilt, bigger and better, every few 
years, no one has yet pulled them 
all down. In some of those old 
houses, on the rocky koppies where 
the Randlords planted trees and 
made Johannesburg's first beautiful 
suburbs, are housed orphans or the 
aged—people who have not yet 
entered, or have already been put 
aside from, the life of the city. 
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It is almost impossible to resist 
the temptation to describe a city by 
comparing it with others. | wonder 
how I would write of Johannesburg 
had I not seen other cities. 

I see now that the center of Jo- 
hannesburg has the international 
angular anonymity of the modern 
city. The streets square off at right 
angles; the shopsare full of the clean, 
glittering dross of international mass 
production. You might be anywhere. 
Any modern city without trees and 
without squares, any city where foun- 
tains do not play and there is no in- 
clination, because there is no place, 
to saunter. It smells of bars, beauty 
parlors and petrol. During the lunch 
hour, vacant-faced young girls with 
the aped prettiness of the current 
favorite among American film ac- 
tresses stare arm-in-arm along the 
shop windows in Eloff Street and 
eat drugstore food in milk bars. 


aly 


In the draped and treacly-lit nir- 
vanas of the big hotels (so in- 
humanly do such places discount 
time, space and hemisphere that you 
may awaken in London, Johannes- 
burg or New York, staring at the 
thick carpet and the brocade curtains 
that muffle your inner cry for identi- 
fication like the padding in a luna- 
tic’s cell, and not know whether you 
are in London, Johannesburg or 
New York!), businessmen and smart 
women who are the most heavily 
made up I have seen anywhere in the 
world, eat oysters and trout served 
with the international obsequity of 
waiters who, here as everywhere, are 
French and Italian. In their own dis- 
creet habitats all over the city, 
French, Italian, German, Greek, 
Chinese, Yiddish and Indian res- 
taurants serve their national dishes. 
Well-cooked foods of all nations are 
eaten in Johannesburg far more 
cheaply than in America, and in 
most European cities. 

Although Johannesburg is in 
Africa, it has no association of 
languor. There is no siesta, but a 
long, clamorous afternoon, usually 
full in the sun, summer and winter. 
The softening of gray days is rare, 
but then the heat of summer—a 
hard sparkling heat without hu- 
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midity—is not soft and relaxing 
either. Often there are splendid 
electric storms on summer after- 
noons; but by five the sky is clear, 
the wet streets shining in the sun, 
where the great hooves of thunder 
had slammed down sizzling upon 
them. In the dry season of winter, 
the dust of the surrounding veld and 
of the cyanide dumps outside the city 
makes savagely beautiful sunsets; 
the streets seem to rear up against 
the sky, the tall buildings bending 
away into infinity—and then, for a 
moment, there is something of the 
feeling of Manhattan at sunset in the 
rush hour: the excitement, the pride 
and the fear, as the human being 
suddenly trembles at the sight of 
what human beings have done. Big 
American and smaller British and 
Continental cars choke the streets 
planned too narrow for a mining 
camp, and out of town life ‘drains, 
for Johannesburg city is a place to 
work, not to live in. 

People go to the neat, dull bunga- 
lows of the poorer suburbs south 
and east and west of the city, to the 
great forest of apartment houses on 
the first ridge of hills on the north 
side of the town, and to the beautiful 
suburbs on the hills and gentle plains 
to the north of the city. In these 
northern suburbs there are the worst 
Bauhaus, the most blatant Stock- 
broker’s Tudor; there are beached 
spaceships and brick bird cages Le 
Corbusier would shudder to think he 
had inspired. 

There are also pleasing, comfort- 
able, elegant homes of many kinds, 
from contemporary modern to the 
gabled Cape Dutch which is the 
only form of architecture indige- 
nous to South Africa. But whatever 
the houses may be, the whole north- 
ern area is beautiful to look upon all 
summer long, shaded with blossom- 
ing trees, mimosa ahd jacaranda 
and silver oak, hung about with 
bougainvillaea and wisteria, scented 
with every imaginable variety of 
flower. 

The wealthy middle class and the 
young Bohemians are great party- 
givers and goers in Johannesburg. 
Private hospitality is lavish and 
hard-drinking. But there is little 
night life for sale in the city. After 
the cinemas, theaters and concerts 
are out, the city is virtually deserted, 
a stern lights-out on pleasure im- 
posed by a Calvinist-dominated so- 
ciety. Here and there a chink of 
light and the furtive beat of dance 
music come from a city block, where 
one of the half dozen night clubs is 
housed. For the rest, empty streets. 
It is as if the disapproving frown of 
the Boers, who feared the coming of 
cities as the rebirth of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, descends upon the city. 
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YOUR FRIENDLY 
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...a thoughtful Li o 


Lita ne trains! 


NOW YOU ENJOY traveling more 
than ever on the Vista-Dome 
North Coast Limited. Your 
helpful stewardess—a registered 
nurse—makes you feel right at 
home on your trip. 


4 VISTA-DOMES give you a 
breath-taking view of magnificent 
Northwest scenery—wherever 
you look. Two sleeper domes 
and two coach domes make 
sightseeing convenient for 
everyone—and at no extra cost! 


Vista-Dome 
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YOU RELAX, HAVE FUN! It’s a 
smooth, restful ride on the train 
that won the 1954 Passenger 
Service Award. It’s economical, 
too, with low family plan fares. 


SEND NOW for “Northwest 
Adventure’’, colorful free 
booklet. Includes California 
trips. Write G. W. Rodine, 852 
Northern Pacific Railway, 

St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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The influence of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, place of worship for the 
Afrikaner population, descendants 
of the Boers, imposes at least the 
outward show of puritanism upon 
life, not only in Johannesburg but 
all over South Africa. So bars in Jo- 
hannesburg close at eleven o'clock, 
and under the African sky, extrava- 
gant with stars on cool summer 
nights, there are no boulevard cafés 
where the Johannesburger might sit 
before a cup of coffee or a glass of 
wine, no open parks where lovers 
and old people might enjoy the night. 
No music. No strollers. Johannes- 
burg, they say, is dead by night. 


Sophiatown is one of the oldest of 
Johannesburg locations (districts)— 
the segregated living areas outside of 
which, unless he is a domestic serv- 
ant living on his employer’s prem- 
ises, no African, colored or Indian 
Johannesburger may live. Sophia- 
town is also the only location that is 
a section of the city itself rather than 
an encampment beyond the city lim- 
its. In 1954 it was condemned, un- 
der what is known as the Western 
Areas Resettlement Scheme; early 
this year it began to go down under 
the bulldozers and already some of 
the 60,000 African men and women 
who lived there have had to make 
new homes in a new specified area, 
pastorally named ‘*Meadowlands,”’ 
well away from the city and the 
white people. 

But it will be from five to seven 
years before the exodus is com- 
plete and Sophiatown becomes a 
place to be spoken of in the past 
tense. For the present, it is a place 
that is very much alive. 

At midnight, when all white Jo- 
hannesburg is dead, the streets of 
Sophiatown are restless with talk 
and song, dancing and sauntering. 
You could not go to sleep early here 
if you wanted to. These people have 
no rest from the friction of living, no 
respite from each other. Down the 
middle of the street a procession 
goes, announced by shrill continuous 
blasts on a whistle. It is a rehearsal 
for a wedding. The participants 
argue, push, yell and rock, progress- 
ing despite all their fierce individu- 
ality of movement, like a caterpillar. 
Binding them is one of those deep 
humming voices, primeval as the 
purr of a cat, yet a sound intensely 
and articulately human; to me it is 
the one indisputable difference be- 
tween the black man and the white. I 
have never known a white man to 
have a voice like that. 

There are street lamps, very far 
apart, in Sophiatown, and as you 
drive slowly along the streets at 
night you see, under each lamp, chil- 
dren clustered like fluttering moths. 
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There is no electricity or gas in their 
houses, and therefore little light in- 
doors. They come out of the darkness 
to shuffle and yell in one of their un- 
ending congalike dances, or to play, 
unexpectedly, a version of some 
English nursery game that has come 
down to them from school or mis- 
sion. Just outside the brightest circle 
of light there is always a group of 
small boys—the same thin, sharp 
baby-men of the gutter everywhere— 
gambling in dead earnest. 

Squalor, poverty and stench you 
find here—a life raw yet not depress- 
ing. A rollicking crudity, like that of 
an Elizabethan town, where young 
men—ambitious, vigorous, full of in- 
tellectual curiosity, with a passion 
for music, a desire to drink and 
read—roam at night. A masculine 
camaraderie in gloomy rooms that 
has something of the charm of un- 
dergraduate society. And, counter- 
ing the horror of frustration under 
which the color bar places these peo- 
ple, is the charm of the forbidden. 
Almost everything they enjoy is for- 
bidden. The bottle of brandy passed 
round the table in the light of the 
candle is illegal; the presence of 
white friends in a black people’s lo- 
cation without a permit is illegal. If 
these Africans are hounded, they are 
also adventurers every hour of their 
lives. Their affairs with women are 
numerous, intense, casual in mean- 
ing, and rigidly excluded from the 
serious world of deep friendship be- 
tween men. After a long evening of 
talk in the ““House of Saints” or the 
“House of Commons” (it is the 
fashion in Sophiatown to give your 
one-room home a fine, sonorous 
name) they stalk separately into the 
dark like cats. 


In the streets, where life is lived, 
children are numerous and death is 
familiar. Life comes easily, unasked, 
and goes suddenly, unasking. There 
is a street known as Murder Street. 
It is a place of liquor sellers and 
petty gangsters and looks like any 
other street in Sophiatown, yet not 
long ago six people were murdered 
there over one weekend. There is a 
murder nearly every day in Sophia- 
town, anyway—an_ unspectacular, 
unpremeditated murder that will 
not get into the papers. There is an 
argument and someone has an ax 
handy; that is all. What, ho, hel; 
there! And, as in a Shakespear 
play, another body, brawling and 
roistering a moment before, lies on 
the dark steps. 

When Sophiatown is finally razed, 
the kind of life that is lived there will 
not disappear with it. In Johannes- 
burg, if you are an educated black 
African with civilized personal habits 
and tastes you still have no choice 




















but to live next door to a brewer of 

illicit liquor, a street woman, a spiv 
or a burglar, since the fact that you 
share with them the distinction of a 
black skin means that you must live 
in the same place: a location. It is 
interesting that despite this, Jo- 
hannesburg locations vary in char- 
acter. Moroka, Alexandra Town- 
ship and Pimville are chiefly shanty 
towns, where families live. Orlando 
Township is the place of the respect- 
able—clerks and teachers—though 
the fact that they tend to congregate 
there does not protect them from the 
risk of noisome neighbors. Sophia- 
town is a place of bachelors, many of 
whom are completely urbanized and 
cannot even speak a Bantu tongue— 
their languages are those of white 
Johannesburg—they speak English 
and Afrikaans. 

A number of books have been 
written about the way urban Africans 
live; but, perhaps because of the 
emotional white heat in which such 
books are written, most (including 
one of my own) have shown only the 
big sweep of the tragedy. There is 
something else remarkable about 
this way of life which seems to have 
escaped recording. It is a life not 
only of patience but defiance; it is 
violent and tragic, but it is also gay; 
it is bitter, but it is also lusty. It is a 
grimace at the daily grindstone of 
racial discrimination. 

Africans take what they can get of 
Johannesburg’s modern civilization. 
What they can get is chiefly the shod- 
diest side of it. They cannot own 
property, but they can buy fancy 
clothes; they cannot enter the li- 
braries or go to concerts or theaters, 
but they can buy musical instru- 
ments and take back something that 
belongs to them, take it back and 
make it something curiously their 
own again: jazz music. Count Basie 
and Satchmo are household gods 
and, if not improved on, equaled in 
the compositions and performances 
of Africans, who give to jazz some- 
thing of the fresh force of its 
origins. 

These are some of the pickings 
that are to be hadin Johannesburg. 
If you go into the locations (don’t 
forget your permit) and are among 
the one per cent of white Johan- 
nesburgers who have African friends, 
you will see what the Africans make 
of the pickings. 


No music. No strollers. Johan- 
nesburg, they say, is dead by night. 

They, of course, are the 359,477 
white people who own the city. For 
them, what is true of the “white” 
city is valid for Johannesburg. For 
them, no other Johannesburg exists. 
It is theirs by ownership of land and 
property, by franchise, by economic 


and social decree. It is theirs by 

right of the lack of pigmentation in 
their skin. The completeness with 
which they have made reality of this 
escape fantasy is measured by the 
fact that if you ask a white Johan- 
nesburger what the population of 
the city is, he will tell you 359,477. 

He is perfectly sincere. For him it 
is the truth. 

There are 883,967 people in Jo- 
hannesburg: 465,226 are black, Afri- 
can; 33,361 are colored—the mixed 
races; 25,903 are Asiatic, including 
Cape Malays. The Africans were 
there—in lesser numbers of course— 
in the beginnings of the city I de- 
scribed, Africans come from the 
kraal, the tribal village, to labor in 
the newly opened gold mines. They 
are there in the daylight of the mod- 
ern city, working in industry as well 
as in the mines, cleaning the streets 
and running the errands. They are 
there in the beautiful northern sub- 
urbs, serving and cooking and wash- 
ing and taking care of the children 
and the gardens. 

And when, at sunset, the city 
empties, they leave, too, but for 
other destinations than those of 
the cars and buses full of white 
people. The two races stream silently 
past each other every evening. With 
that other eye of human recognition 
that is not connected with the optic 
nerves, they do not see each other. 

The Africans stand in their long 
queues, waiting for the special buses 
that will take them away from the 
white man’s city and the white man’s 
suburbs; and the white man passes, 
oblivious not only of the destiny 
which awaits the black man in his 
private life but often even of the na- 
ture of his destination. There are 
thousands of white Johannesburgers 
who have never been into a location. 

In the center of the city in which 
the African works alongside the 
white man, though he is confined to 
unskilled jobs and a fraction of the 
white man’s earnings, there is no 
restaurant, cinema, theater or con- 
cert hall he can enter. His presence 
is so thoroughly ignored that there 
are not even any public conveniences 
which he is allowed to use. But turn 
down a side street where the ware- 
houses begin and see the absurdity 
of all this; this is a black city, here are 
the city workers, laughing and shout- 
ing and crowding the sidewalks, 
squatting on the curb to eat their 
bread and wash it down with Coca- 
Cola. The white men and women 
pick their way through, and with the 
inner eye, they do not see. 

A few blocks lower still you can 
walk into the Mai-Mai market (a 
thoroughly pleasant place, full of 
African sociability, and not to be 
confused with the Mau Mau in 


Kenya), where what remains in the 
city of the crafts and medicine 
magic of African tribal life survives. 
Outside the shopping booths which 
are scarcely more than holes in the 
wall, troughs of strange plants grow, 
giving the place an incidental charm; 
they are there not for decoration, 
but for medicine. A root will be dug 
up, leaves will be stripped to the 
order of an African customer. In- 
side the medicine shops there is all 
the dusty, harmless-looking hocus- 
pocus of black magic, the witch 
doctor’s bag of tricks—crocodile 
skins, lions’ teeth, hippopotamus 
fat, cowrie shells. But the African 
behind the counter will be dressed 
like a pharmacist, in white coat and 
steel-rimmed spectacles. In other 
shops, people are working away at 
what has become a native craft, like 
beadwork and basketmaking, al- 
though it is only as old as Johan- 
nesburg itself. It is the folk art of the 
mine “boy,” his adaptation of the 
white man’s materials to his own 
need for adornment. It consists of 
belts, pouches, moneybags and an- 
klets made of leather studded thickly 
with a mosaic of colored metal nail- 
heads and punchholes. Lately, arty 
white women have taken to using 
the pouches as handbags. 

To the average Johannesburg Afri- 
can, the Mai-Mai market is as 
quaint as it would be to you or me. 
There is much talk in South Africa 
about the African “developing along 
his own lines.”” This is the wildest 
flight of the white man’s fantasy— 
one from which the white dreamer 
himself daily cuts the wings in his 
need for black labor and black cus- 
tomers, for the white man in Johan- 
nesburg must have both. The black 
man is the foundation of the modern 
civilization which the white has 
created, yet at the same time the 
white man talks vaguely and com- 
fortingly to himself about the pres- 
ervation of tribal custom, the “*Afri- 
can way of life.” 

Develop along his own lines to- 
ward what? Backward to the croc- 
odile skins and the magic of the 
Mai-Mai? Backward to a pastoral, 
nomadic idyll? The Africans’ “own 
lines” lead back to where our own 
do; their lines into the future are 
ours, the lines of human develop- 
ment, leading, for good or ill, 
through science, politics, commerce 
and the dignity of man. 

So they co-exist in this dual city, 
the white and the black Johannes- 
burgers. Together in silence and as 
strangers, in a strange partnership 
that shares the labor of the city, but 
not the spoils. The drama, pathos, 
absurdity and loss of the schism 
make Johannesburg like no other 
city on earth. THE END 
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The picnic is the most mobile form of eating, 

and its backbone is the sandwich. 

This basket feast (/eft) beside the Brandywine Creek 
was inspired by the first warm day of spring. 
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Americ: 


’s Sublime Snack 


The only limit to sandwich artistry is the imagination. It can be a fragile confection 


of toast Melba, curly endive and caviar, or a hearty Hoagie filled 


with cheese, salami, pimiento, Italian sausage, anchovies, olive oil and garlic 


® The sandwich is a simple culinary inspiration that, in two 
slashes of a sharp bread knife, moves gustatory delight out- 
doors, the alfresco picnic indoors, allows the working man (or 
woman) to consume a nourishing lunch in jig time and enables 
even the most precise of gourmets to take to the open road 
without fear of starvation or, worse, insipidity. 

Long before it had its christening in English in the 18th 
Century, the sandwich had been a staple of nourishment and a 
delicacy as well. Because of its convenience and its variety, the 
sandwich found its place in the adventurous byways of life. 
Roman legionnaires munched an equivalent of the sandwich on 
their march to conquer the world. Wandering scholars, lovesick 
troubadours, picaresque scalawags and highwaymen all found 
the sandwich a sustenance in their casual ways of life. 

The first recorded mention of anything like a sandwich goes 
back to 100 B.c., when Rabbi Hillel describes a Passover meal 
of bitter herb with unleavened bread. Not exactly a picnic 
delicacy, but it does not contradict our coupling of the sand- 
wich with travel and adventure; the Jews were destined to wan- 
der the world more widely than any other comparable group. 

Today the sandwich varies from the tiny triangle of thin 
bread containing a speck of water cress to the mighty Guinea 
Hero—also called Submarine, Poor Boy and Hoagie 
French or Italian bread slit lengthwise and crammed with all 
sorts of comestibles. The earliest Poor Boys we remember had 
ham, cheese, salami, Italian sausage, pimiento, lettuce, onion 
and olive oil as their firm foundation. Special fillips from 
anchovies to bologna could be added on request. The Poor 
Boy avoids the clumsiness of the Dagwood triple- or quadruple- 
decker without sacrificing a whit of nourishment. At its impres- 
sive best, it may be managed with one hand (by an expert). It 
can be carried conveniently and, depending on ingredients, 
will remain pleasantly edible for five or six hours. 

Neither the Guinea Hero nor any other sandwich is meant 
to be a substitute for a full-course meal, but two fifths of the 
restaurant meals served in the United States consist of sand- 
wiches. In fact Americans consume ninety million sandwiches 
a day, and this huge total increases during August when sand- 


wich consumption reaches its peak. 


ARNOLD NEWMAN 


a loaf of 


The delicatessen, a Germanic institution that has spread 
across the country despite war and prejudice, has always held 
the sandwich in esteem. Here the hungry visitor may be sure of 
getting an honest sandwich, ranging from kosher salami on 
dark rye, to a coleslaw-and-b/utwurst delight which could sup- 
port a family of five for several days. 

In the heart of New York’s garment center you will find the 
delicatessen in full triumph. Here are the restaurants that can 
measure a clothing manufacturer's status more accurately than 
Dun & Bradstreet simply by noting the sandwiches sent up to 
his office at moments of seasonal financial stress. 

The sandwich, for its time-honored virtues of economy and 
speed, has always been a favorite with the theatrical profession. 
There is scarcely a delicatessen off Broadway that does not 
have its walls plastered with testimonial portraits signed by 
the great and near-great of night clubs, theater and television. 

The slogan of Reuben’s, on 58th Street, for thirty-five years 
has been “From a Sandwich to a National Institution.” To 
Arnold Reuben, still-active proprietor, goes credit for the in- 
vention of the celebrity sandwich. This is not Zsa Zsa Gabor 
tucked between two slices of Hungarian spaetze/ (though this 
is not a bad idea), but the labeling of a sandwich with the name 
of a famed figure who is alleged to favor that type. Reuben’s 
menu is studded with the names of stars, each assigned to a 
particular sandwich. The names, and sometimes the sandwiches, 
change according to the public’s whims in entertainment. On 
Reuben’s menu today are such toothsome staples as Danny 
Kaye (turkey, ham, tongue, coleslaw), Ethel Merman (tongue, 
hard-boiled egg, Russian dressing), and Mary Martin ( Virginia 
ham, Swiss cheese, sliced dill pickle). 

But delicatessen and celebrity haunts are true to only one 
segment of the sandwich tradition. They are purely urban, while 
the sandwich is equally at home in the wide-open spaces as a 
sportsman’s quick meal or a traveler's aid. It was back in the 
1800’s that Thomas Beddoes, the noted British author and 
physician wrote: “Our Nimrods have felt the propriety of 
carrying a sandwich into the field.” Whether Doctor Beddoes 
endorsed this practice for medical or for gustatory reasons 1s 
unclear, but to this day hunters and fishermen follow the cus- 
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tom. And so do sports enthusiasts of 
every variety, including the specta- 
tor. (After all, the hot dog, hunger- 
quelling hero of a thousand ball 
games, is a variety of sandwich.) 

The spacious Broadmoor Hotel, 
high in the Rockies above Colorado 
Springs, serves a hearty delicacy 
under the name of Chuck Wagon 
Special. It consists of a one-pound 
sirloin steak, charcoal-broiled and 
served in an oblong bun or loaf 
about ten inches in length—perfect 
provender for vacationers come to 
the end of a long day’s fishing, trail 
riding, hunting or hiking. 

It’s a comfort to a motorist in a 
strange terrain to know that he can 
order a sandwich, and be fairly sure 
of what he’s getting. There are road- 
side retreats serving nothing but 
sandwiches which have won a na- 
tional reputation. An example is the 
Cold Spring Tavern in Santa Bar- 
bara, California, whose piéce de ré- 
sistance is the Monte Carlo. To 
duplicate it, insert chicken, ham and 
cheese between slices of white bread. 
Then dip the whole in a mixture of 
beaten egg and cream and place on 
griddle until both sides are crisp, 
golden brown. 

Another blessing to the traveler 
is the sandwich lunch he may eat en 
route. He can choose a view he likes 
and stop and enjoy it while he eats. 
Or, he can eat without stopping. 
About the most delectable sandwich 
we ever prepared for an automobile 
lunch was made with white bread, 
buttered, and generous-sized pieces 
of guinea hen that came all prepared 
in a glass jar, in its own gelatinous 
liquor. We added a touch of salt, 
pepper and a pinch of dried tarragon. 
(Orégano is almost as enchanting.) 

By and large, unless you're de- 
liberately constructing a Guinea 
Hero, don’t try to put everything 
into one sandwich. Better a variety 
of different sandwiches than one 
monster which may prove unwieldy. 
If you’re an inventive hostess, make 
up as many varieties as you fancy, 
and let your guests choose those they 
like. Take a tip from professional 
sandwich makers and slice your 
bread on the bias. This makes it 
slightly tenderer, since it permits 
larger air pocket openings. 

The home freezer—or the freez- 
ing compartment of the refriger- 
ator—can be a boon to the hostess. 
Sandwiches for a party may be 
made days in advance, and frozen, 
thus permitting the hostess to 
spend more time with her guests 

and less in the kitchen. The sand- 
wiches should be removed from the 
freezer two or three hours before the 
guests arrive, and they will be moist 
and tender upon thawing. Lettuce 
and tomatoes do not freeze well, so 


if these ingredients are to be used, 
they must be added at the last minute. 

Rapidly gaining acclaim in this 
age of sandwich sophistication is 
sliced tongue, cream cheese and 
horse-radish on ry- bread; an all- 
American favorite is rare roast beef 
and sliced Bermuda onion on well- 
buttered white bread. 

Scout stores in foreign neighbor- 
hoods of your city for ideas. We 
found a jar of roasted sweet peppers 
(the red, ripe ones) in an Italian 
store. We put them in a bowl and 
added two crushed garlic cloves, half 
a cup of olive oil, salt, ground pep- 
per and two leaves of fresh, sweet 
basil cut in strips with scissors. After 
the peppers marinated two or three 
hours, we put them between slices of 
Italian bread along with paper-thin 
shavings of hard salami and diced 
black olives. Boy! 

Any sandwich that calls for mayon- 
naise is immeasurably improved if 
the mayonnaise is homemade— 
with lemon juice. And making it, 
these days, with any of the good 
blenders, is more fun than work. 
Homemade mayonnaise lifts an 
ordinary chicken, turkey, ham or 
duck sandwich to new heights; 
boiled lump lobster or shrimp on 
toast are incomparable with it. 

A New York concern specializes 
in rolled sandwiches for cocktail 
parties. You may buy a huge hostess 
tray with four or five dozen sand- 
wiches on it, or a small one that fits 
the ice-tray section of a refrigerator. 
They contain a variety of fillers, in- 
cluding Nova Scotia salmon, liver 
paté, ham, sherry-flavored Cheddar, 
and that old stand-by, stuffed olives. 

At its best, the sandwich is a work 
of art, worthy of any table. If further 
evidence is needed, we look to 
Fortnum and Mason, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1, long-time purveyors 
of snacks to the royalty of both 
Britain and the Continent. Queried 
as to regal tastes, Fortnum and 
Mason replied with sober discretion : 

“Whilst it would be considered a 
breach of confidence to mention the 
names of Royalty and other famous 
people who visit our Spanish Bar, 
we would say that the club sandwich, 
the fresh lobster and smoked salmon 
are the favorites of many.” 

Here are their directions for mak- 
ing the fresh-lobster sandwich: 

“Our lobsters, cooked daily, are 
cut reasonably fine and blended with 
freshly made mayonnaise. The bread 
is sliced for each sandwich, and is 
spread with pure butter. The sand- 
wich is cut into three sections so that 
it may be comfortably eaten and is 
served with a garnish of cold cress.” 

August, incidentally, is National 
Sandwich Month. Anyone for sand- 


wiches? THE END 












SALEM’S SALTY 
MUSEUM 


Continued from Page 44 


were little more than 6600 people in 
the town and that it had a second- 
rate harbor. Leaving the Northwest 
Coast and the direct China trade to 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia, 
the Salem merchants made for ports 
of British India, the Dutch East 
Indies (where they collected béche- 
de-mer or trepang for sale in China), 
and both coasts of Africa. They dis- 
tributed tea, pepper and other Orien- 
tal products throughout the United 
States and even to Europe. Asa port 
of entry, Salem was early united 
with Beverly (population 3000)—her 
Brooklyn, as‘ it were; and Beverly 
with equal success concentrated on 
the cod fisheries and opened Amer- 
ican trade with Russia. 

In 1851, the Eastern Railroad 
(later absorbed by the Boston & 
Maine), issued an amusing Descrip- 
tive Guide From Boston to Portland. 
The writer was so enthusiastic about 
Salem that he hardly had room for 
points east. Passengers alighted at 
“the Salem Station, which is a con- 
venient, beautiful and costly struc- 
ture.”’ That refers to the recently de- 
molished “‘deepo,” which looked 
like a cross between a medieval stone 
castle and a grain elevator, the most 
antique among New England’s rail- 
road stations. From that point the 
guide took us along Essex Street to 
“the elegant and costly hall” of the 
East India Marine Society, where “‘a 
whole day may be spent with 
pleasure and profit’’ examining the 
“splendid collections of valuable 
and interesting curiosities.”” That is 
the present Peabody Museum, where 
your present guide has spent not a 
whole day but parts of many days, 
with even more pleasure than profit. 
It is unique among the museums of 
the United States and is the oldest 
continuously open to the public. 

The present building dates from 
1825, but its organization goes back 
to a club formed in 1799—the East 
India Marine Society. Membership 
was restricted to Salem shipmasters 
or supercargoes “‘who shall have 
actually navigated the Seas near the 
Cape of Good Hope or Cape Horn.” 
Their object was not merely social 
but scientific. Each member was 
given a blank sea journal to be filled 
out and deposited in the Society's 
library at the end of his voyage,.so 
that knowledge gained by one would 
be shared by all. Further, all mem- 
bers were to collect for the Society's 
museum articles of dress and adorn- 
ment, idols, weapons, implements 
and everything strange and curious. 
In this way a remarkable collection 


of South Sea antiquities was accu- 
mulated before there was such a per- 
son as a professional ethnologist or 
anthropologist. On every anniver- 
sary, with that dramatic instinct that 
breaks out in New England in the 
strangest ways, all the members of 
the East India Marine Society who 
were ashore, paraded through Salem, 
each carrying some notable Oriental 
curiosity. The high light of the pro- 
cession was an East Indian palan- 
quin containing a small boy dressed 
as a Chinese mandarin, borne by 
Salem Negroes in Oriental costumes. 

After a quarter century of exist- 
ence the East India Marine Society, 
tired of storing its collections in 
rented rooms, built the present mu- 
seum. The ground floor—to provide 
upkeep for the rest of the building— 
was let out to the Asiatic Bank and 
the Oriental Insurance Company. 
You still can see the names of these 
romantic-sounding companies on 
the edifice, carved in granite. 

For over forty years more the East 
India Marine Hall prospered. The 
exhibits encouraged other Salem 
shipmasters to collect and donate. 
They deposited their ship models 
and pictures here, like the votive 
offerings of ships one sees in Spanish 
churches. But, even before the Civil 
War, Salem’s foreign commerce de- 
clined. Her harbor was too small for 
clipper ships; her distribution facili- 
ties were captured by Boston and 
New York; fewer and fewer ship- 
masters and supercargoes were eligi- 
ble for the Marine Society. Just 
when it looked as if the museum 
must die, some genius thought of 
George Peabody, the local boy who 
had made good in the financial 
world, first in Baltimore and then in 
London, where he founded the firm 
that was the precursor of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company. He never married, 
and ultimately he began to give 
away his fortune. Museums at 
Harvard and Yale, music and litera- 
ture in Baltimore, philanthropy in 
London, education in many parts of 
our South—all have reason to bless 
the name of George Peabody; but 
none more than Salem, for his gift 
of $140,000 in 1867 saved the East 
India Museum from extinction. It 
was a modest gift, but it attracted 
other gifts, and that is why the 
names of the Society and the Hall 
were changed to the Peabody Mu- 
seum. But it is still housed behind 
the same granite fagade on Essex 
Street, with additions in the rear. 

Suppose we start on the ground 
floor. One long corridor is filled with 
instruments that illustrate the his- 
tory of navigation. There are two 
primitive traverse boards, a home- 
made American one, of wood; the 


other French, of brass. With a 
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traverse board the master kept his 
dead reckoning when beating to 
windward or off his course, insert- 
ing a peg opposite the course he was 
sailing for every “glass” or half hour 
he sailed it, and finally, by a simple 
computation, arriving at the course 
made good. There is a brass quad- 
rant, the earliest of all instruments 
used to navigate by the sun; a cross- 
staff, an astrolabe, and several Davis 
and Hadley quadrants which pre- 
ceded the modern sextant. 

The museum has one of the coun- 
try’s best collections of pictures and 
models of American ships. The pic- 
tures start with the letter-of-marque 
ship Bethel of Boston in 1748, and 
the little topsail schooner Baltick, 
shown in difficulties when trying to 
anchor on Nantucket Shoals in a 
terrific gale in 1765. “God help 
her!”’ ejaculates any seaman looking 
on her plight. But she must have 
come through, or there would have 
been nobody to paint her! 

The Salem shipowning families 
(Derby, Crowninshield, Peabody, 
Forrester, Low, Phillips, Ropes) and 
the corresponding ones in Beverly 
(Cabot and Thorndike) were an 
amazing group. They built noble 
houses (some of which one may still 
visit on Chestnut Street and Wash- 
ington Square in the annual June 
opening), adorned them with now 
priceless porcelain from the Far 
East, and mahogany furniture made 
by the great local craftsman and 
architect, Samuel MclIntire. They 
were proud of the source of all 
this—sea-borne commerce. While 
the merchant families of other 
American cities had their ships 
painted, if at all, by sign painters, 
and kept the paintings in the count- 
ing room, Salem’s shipowners had 
their vessels call at Marseilles where 
they were done by Antoine Roux, 
probably the finest ship painter who 
ever lived; and these paintings held 
honored places in their drawing 
rooms. Nowa large number of them, 
as well as Antoine’s sketchbooks, 
are in the museum. 

Besides portraits of ships painted 
at Naples, Genoa, Leghorn and 
Smyrna, the Peabody has dozens of 
paintings of American vessels an- 
chored off the famous hongs of 
Canton, or in Whampoa Anchorage 
at the mouth of the Pearl River, or 
at Hong Kong and Shanghai. 

Here you may find Joseph Pea- 
body’s ship George, 110 feet long 
and registering 328 tons, which cost 
the owner $5250 secondhand and 
made twenty-one round trips from 
Salem to Calcutta between 1815 and 
1837. Her voyages were of such 
regularity that she was called the 
“Salem Frigate.’ Salem vessels were 
always manned in part by local 
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boys, but the George was a veritable 
training ship. No less than twenty- 
six mates and forty-five captains 
graduated from her bridge. 

“Capt. West is respected & loved 
by every man on board,” writes 
John Lovett, her Beverly supercargo, 
from Leghorn in 1818. “And I must 
say I think there is but few better 
men in Beverly, than Mr. Endicott 
[the first officer] is. . .. On the pas- 
sage the Captain wished us to take 
care of ourselves, when the weather 
was bad the Ship was all under 
water and then he would call every 
man to sleep in the cabin and then 
he was obliged to lay with us him- 
self to keep peace that the Super- 
cargo & mates might sleep!” 

On arrival at Calcutta, he writes, 
“There are now four ships in this 
port belonging to Mr. Peabody .. . 
[and] a great many Beverly men.” 

None of these vessels were clipper 
ships. Salem had no clippers, partly 
because her harbor was too small to 
accommodate them; but mostly be- 
cause she did not “hold with clip- 
pers.”” They were too expensive to 
build, their upkeep was ruinous, 
their ownership profitable only un- 
der exceptional circumstances such 
as the California gold rush. Salem 
families who lived elsewhere, such 
as the Lows of Brooklyn, built and 
owned clippers, but not the Salem- 
ites who stayed “to home.” They 
were too thrifty. Nevertheless, the 
museum has a fine collection of Cur- 
rier & Ives lithographs of the famous 
clippers, and the original plans of 
six or seven of Donald McKay’s 
Boston-built clipper ships. 

Ship models dating from mid- 
18th Century to the present are so 
plentiful that the museum can ex- 
hibit only a part of them at one 
time; but here you may trace the 
history of American naval archi- 
tecture from 1780 almost to 1950. 
There is a whaling collection, too; 
pictures, models and _ scrimshaw 
work—the engraving that sailors 
did on sperm whales’ teeth. And, 
for an actual full-sized boat, every 
yachtsman will linger over the au- 
thentic Swampscott dory, last of her 
race. She was built by the famous 
Swampscott builder Chaisson for a 
customer who wanted one “‘just like 
grandfather’s.”’ She is eighteen feet 
long, four-foot beam, has two masts 
and sails, as well as four thwarts for 
rowing; yet she is so light that you 
can lift her stern with one hand. 

The collection of models of New 
England fishing schooners ranges 
from the earliest pinkies and “‘heel- 
tappers”’ to the beautiful clipper-bow 
schooners of the 1890's and the fa- 
mous Columbia, builtat Essex in 1923, 
almost the last of those without 
engine. Here, too, is the earliest and 
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most authentic model of the U.S.S. 
Constitution, presented by Capt. 
Isaac Hull himself in 1813. At a 
public dinner to the famous frigate’s 
next commander, Capt. William 
Bainbridge, later that year, this 
model was floated in a tub of water 
in the middle of the table, and was 
damaged in an attempt to fire a 
salute from its model guns. It was 
promptly repaired by sailors from 
H.M.S. Guerriére, then confined in 
prison hulks in Salem harbor. 

The ship pictures are not confined 
to sailing vessels. The late Mr. 
F. B. C. Bradlee left the museum his 
great collection of prints and paint- 
ings of American steamships, many 
of them by Jacobsen, the Roux of 
steam. Jacobsen allowed no artistic 
conceptions to hinder his getting 
every detail correct. His waves are 
always dancing, his paddle wheels 
churn up spray, his flags stand out 
as stiffly as though cut from tin. 
Here the nostalgic former passenger 
of our extinct steamship lines may 
see Inman Line steamers with top- 
gallants and royals set, the City of 
Paris and her swift, coal-burning 
peers of the American Lines; the 
Long Island Sound steamers, the 
white-painted “floating palaces” 
that sailed from Boston to Yar- 
mouth, New York and Bangor; and 
the smoky and humble pioneers of 
American steamboating on the ocean. 

Up one flight you enter the great 
East India Hall, one of the noblest 
rooms in New England. This has 
lately been restored to its pristine 
dignity, its exhibits have been com- 
pletely rearranged and most of them 
have been distributed among newly 
added rooms in the rear. Between 
the tall Palladian windows are actual 
ships’ figureheads, viewed as they 
should be, from below; nymphs and 
goddesses in flowing robes; a Span- 
ish grandee for the Ship Grandee; a 
Highlander with kilt and hunting 
horn; Indian chiefs and princesses. 
On the floor is a model of the ship 
Friendship, with real brass cannon 
cast by the natives of Palembang. 

No Salem exhibit would be com- 
plete without portraits of and books 
by Nathaniel Bowditch, perhaps 
America’s most famous navigator. 
His mathematical genius was early 
recognized by two ministers of the 
town, who taught him the rudiments 
of trigonometry, and Latin (so he 
could read Newton’s Principia) and 
gave him access to the rich mathe- 
matical library of an Irish scientist 
which, characteristically, had been 
captured at sea by a Salem privateer 
in the War of Independence. Be- 
tween 1795 and 1803 Bowditch 
made five voyages in Salem ships as 
supercargo or skipper, to European 

Continued on Page 66 
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ports and the Far East; and these 
gave him plenty of time to draw up 
mathematical tables and work cal- 
culations, especially for obtaining 
longitude without a chronometer, 
an instrument which few shipowners 
could then afford. After correcting 
several thousand errors in the stand- 
ard British work, he completed his 
own New American Practical Navi- 
gator between his fourth and fifth 
voyages and published it in 1802. 

There are so many later editions 
of Bowditch that the bibliographers 
have lost count. It is still the stand- 
ard work on navigation used by the 
United States Navy and merchant 
marine. Of course it has been con- 
stantly improved and amplified, and 
the more complicated methods of 
computation have been eliminated; 
but the arrangement of the edition 
that I had throughout World War II 
is substantially the same as that of 
the first: Part I, Practical Naviga- 
tion; Part Il, Codrdinates of islands, 
headlands and harbors the world 
over; Part III, Tables. 

No sailor can view this exhibit 
without emotion, for every Amer- 
ican sailor has learned his seaman- 
ship and navigation, so far as they 
can be learned out of books, from 
“Bowditch.” He is to seafaring what 
Noah Webster is to the American 
version of the English language. 

Under its third director, Edward 
Sylvester Morse, who spent several 
years in Japan, the museum ac- 
quired a remarkable collection of 
Japanese tools, clothing, swords and 
other implements illustrating the 
life of Japan before the Meiji Resto- 
ration. Here you may see the armor 
and weapons of the old-time war- 
riors of Japan, and learn that the 
officer’s fan was not a frivolity but 
a stout iron implement used in sig- 
naling, and, on occasion, as a 
weapon. Here are puppets, actors’ 
masks, all kinds of horse furniture, 
and a fascinating set of miniature 
models, beloved by children, of 
Japanese shops with their wares. 

When, during World War II, Ad- 
miral Nimitz asked me to compile 
some notes on the history of the 
Gilbert and Marshall Islands, I 
found the most abundant data, 
along with unique examples of Poly- 
nesian and Micronesian weapons 
and artifacts, in the Peabody Mu- 
seum. This is due primarily to the 
zeal of early Salem shipmasters for 
collecting. The Museum is particu- 
larly rich in material from Hawaii, 
Fiji, New Zealand and Tahiti. In 
the Oceanic Room is a seven-foot 
wooden statue of a Hawaiian god, 
brought home by a Boston ship- 
master around 1840. It is one of 
only three in existence. Here is the 
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framework of a feather helmet once 
worn by Hawaiian chiefs, so closely 
resembling the ancient Greek hel- 
met that one anthropologist theo- 
rized that deserters from the armies 
of Alexander the Great somehow 
must have joined the Polynesians. 
From the Marquesas there are beau- 
tiful necklaces of human hair, mag- 
nificent pearl-shell gorgets, head- 
dresses of cocks’ feathers and 
aigrettes. From New Zealand are 
knives of sharks’ teeth with which 
mourning widows were supposed to 
scarify themselves; carved breast 
pendants of green nephrite, like 
jade; a pair of tattooed heads 
of someone’s ancestors, looking 
strangely like certain Maoris whom 
I encountered during the last war; 
and a remarkable journal of Capt. 
John Williams, one of the most im- 
portant early sources of New Zea- 
land history. From the Cook Is- 
lands are ceremonial adzes, brought 
to Salem as early as 1800, and a 
helmet from Rurutu adorned with 
white rectangular pieces of shell, 
exactly as described by Captain 
Cook. From the Gilbert Islands, 
which we recovered with so much 
effort from the Japanese, there is a 
full-size model of a native warrior 
armed cap-a-pie with a helmet con- 
trived from the carapace of a puffer 
fish, gauntlets of sharks’ teeth, 
arrow-proof corselet and greaves of 
coconut fiber. Perhaps the best 
Oceania collection is from the Fijis. 
For here the Salem vessels used to 
leave a crew between voyages to col- 
lect and cure the béche-de-mer for the 
Chinese market. Although some of 
these men were eaten by cannibals, 
others made friends and did some 
intelligent collecting. 

This is no static collection. One 
of the curators, Mr. Donald S. 
Marshall, who made an expedition 
to the less frequented islands only 
two years ago, is now working on a 
remarkable manuscript collection of 
Tahitian folklore and language con- 
tributed by Mr. J. Frank Stimson, a 
cousin of the late Secretary of War. 

A recently established maritime 
section of the museum is devoted to 
relics of the famous yacht Cleo- 
patra’s Barge. The earliest seagoing 
yacht to fly the American flag, she 
belonged to George Crowninshield, 
Jr., the playboy of that eminent 
shipowning family. George, eldest 
of six sons, five of whom went to sea 
in command of Salem vessels, was 
not only an excellent seaman but a 
great dandy. A sketch of him, with 
hair in a queue, top hat, blue frock 
coat with brass buttons, yellow nan- 
keen breeches and “Suwarrow” 
boots (the kind with a tassel in front) 
is shown ona bulkhead of his private 
cabin. Upon the death of his father 
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after the War of 1812 (in which ° 
the Crowninshield privateers did 


well), Captain George was left 
wealthy, and built this yacht, eighty- 
three feet on the water line. She cost 
$100,000; she could not be repro- 
duced for less than $750,000 today. 

Lacking a full-size model, Mrs. 
Frank Crowninshield has had repro- 
duced in scale the wardroom of 
Cleopatra’s Barge, for the Peabody 
Museum. It is finished in maple and 
mahogany. Grab ropes covered with 
red velvet run fore-and-aft along the 
overhead, in case the Peabody Mu- 
seum starts rolling in one of the 
New England hurricanes. Against 
the mast housing is a gold eagle on 
a ball, carved by Samuel McIntire. 
On display are the liquor and liqueur 
chests, with fitted decanters and 
glasses ; the ship’s magnificent silver- 
ware; the captain’s boat flag (four- 
teen stars in a circle with one big one 
in the center, and fifteen stripes, the 
official American ensign in 1816); 
and souvenirs acquired on her fa- 
mous cruise to the Mediterranean 
that year. Caroline-Marie Bona- 
parte, Princess Murat, gave him 
her own portrait cut as an intaglio 
on a seal ring. Open on the table is 
the journal of this cruise, kept by 
the master, Captain George’s brother 
Benjamin. 

Most remarkable, to those who 
follow the sea today, is Captain 
George’s private cabin. It is a really 
de luxe stateroom, furnished with a 
four-poster bed, the curtains, val- 
ance and tester being exact rep- 
licas of the original chintz. 

Any museum that dares not cull 
and rearrange from time to time 
(notably the Smithsonian at Wash- 
ington) becomes so crowded with 
exhibits that visitors become con- 
fused. By 1940, East India Hall 
looked as if every returning ship- 
master had tossed his curios into a 
glass case, higgledy-piggledy, and 
one could hardly move between the 
cases. A gigantic purge was initi- 
ated by Augustus Peabody Loring, 
chairman of the board of trustees, 
with the help of his wife, Rose 
Bowditch Loring, and of another 
trustee, Thomas Barbour of Boston. 
Happily the Peabody is now run by 
a young and enthusiastic director, 
Ernest S. Dodge, who is supported 
by dedicated assistants, and by a 
devoted board of trustees. 

Salem ships no longer sail the 
seven seas, and the customhouse 
where Nathaniel Hawthorne pre- 
sided over a century ago has been 
reduced to a one-man office. But the 
proud motto on the Salem city seal, 
Divitis Indiae usque ad ultimum sinum 
(To the uttermost gulf of the rich 
Indies), is still nobly maintained by 
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wires, the liquid call of a bird or 
a human voice at once loud and 
nearly extinguished by the immen- 
sity into which it falls. The West, 
the Prairie, the great valley of the 
Red River of the North. 

You must see the prairies where 
they are perfect, or you will not see 
them at all. There must not be the 
tiniest rise or fall of the earth, or 
your new sense of dimension will be 
lost. It must also be away from the 
centers of activity—out where the 
great farms are, and where the oc- 
casional groups of grain elevators, 
the straight march of the telegraph 
poles, the rare, thin lines of planted 
trees are merely perpendicular lines 
that accentuate the total flatness. 

The low, wooded course of the 
Red River of the North is scarcely 
noticeable in these wide vistas. 
Here, in summers long past, the 
wild grass grew tall as a man, and 
the hooves of the buffalo were 
Stained red with the juice of the wild 
berries. And yet even after Jim Hill 
brought in his railroad, the soil was 
considered valueless by everybody 
but him. Possibly, too, fear of the 
winter with nothing to stop the 
sweep of the winds, or to mitigate 
the heat of summer, may have held 
back the pioneers. Perhaps it is still 
only a place for the strong. But from 
those who are not, something also 
may be learned. 

So there was the delicate-looking 
man who stood so long beside his 
weedy flax field, under some com- 
pulsion to talk. Sometimes it was 
about his pioneer grandparents. How 
their money had run out back on 
the Mississippi, so they had walked 
the remaining 300 miles, his mother, 
then twelve, barefoot and driving 
the cows. When they did arrive, 
nothing here but empty prairie, the 
sod hut, the meager hand tools. “‘I 
couldn’t have done it,”” he would re- 
peat, accusing himself. 

Or else it was his own hard life he 
dwelt upon. Six hundred acres to 
farm and he couldn’t get help or 
pay for it if he could. He had suf- 
fered a back injury, too, from which 
he could not recover. Lightning had 
recently burned his barns. You 
needed sons on a farm, and he had 
none. “I don’t know, maybe they 
had it better then than we do.” 

Sometimes he didn’t talk at all. 
His tractor chugged softly in the 
potato patch, in the grove of trem- 
bling, silver aspens a meadow lark 
repeated a clear melodious phrase. 
And I felt that his thoughts were not 
really on what he said, but were 
concerned with what a human being 
wants; what he needs to be happy; 


why he lives at all. He, too, a Nor- 
wegian, with the something they 
have that is a little remote and 
dreamlike in their pale eyes. 


It seemed strange, now, to turn 
eastward—as if one had come to 
feel that any movement should still 
be toward the west. Strange to see 
hills again, and shady towns, and 
normal-sized farms; to motor hour 
after hour between undefaced green 
walls—the second growth now re- 
placing the virgin forests which once 
covered most of the state. 

Blue lakes were everywhere in 
wild profusion, and wherever a dirt 
road leads back from the highway, 
there would be signs bearing such 
names as K’Mon Inn, Nip Inn, Step 
Inn and similar whimsies. I was re- 
lieved to see them there, having got 
the impression from one of those 
most dedicated of pessimists, a Con- 
servation officer, that our Minne- 
sota lakes were beginning to dry up. 

Throughout this northerly half of 
the state are the great state and 
national parks and forests, the ex- 
perimental stations for the study 
and preservation of wild life, the 
reforestation projects in which Goy- 
ernment and lumber companies col- 
laborate in planting new trees. 

Here, too, are the reservations 
where the Chippewa, once the lords 
of it all, mostly live. And where, in 
the town of Walker, we paid a visit 
to one of the state’s most distin- 
guished citizens—Ed Rogers, county 
attorney, and a three-fourths Chip- 
pewa Indian. And it was gratifying 
to hear Indians discussed sympa- 
thetically, but without sentimental- 
ity. They must be assimilated into 
American life as other races and 
peoples have been, but this cannot 
happen, he believes, while they re- 
main on reservations. As long as 
they are together, “they'll just be 
Indians.” I should have liked to ask 
what that is. But one answer is to 
be found in the translations of their 
songs by a Minnesota woman who is 
one of the nation’s great authorities 
on Indian music and poetry, Miss 
Frances Densmore. And how like 
any girl was the young Chippewa 
who sang: 


What are you saying to me? 
I am arrayed like the rose 
And as beautiful as they. ... 


In this region, too, you will get a 
notion of Minnesota’s summer hys- 
teria: in the motor launches, whose 
interiors are a forest of fine-stemmed 
rods held tenderly between the own- 
ers’ knees; at the camps where 
nothing but fishing is thought of, 
and on the lakes where nothing else 
is done. 
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Strange, too, that here, where 
such delicious fish as trout of all 
kinds, wall-eyed and northern pike, 
and a dozen others abound, the local 
menus should be largely given over 
to lobster tails from South Africa, 
shrimp from Japan and other em- 
balmed delicacies from remote parts 
of the world. 


Often, in Northeastern Minnesota, 
beside the remote beauty of green 
forest and blue water, of small, pine- 
ringed fields ripening on lonely- 
seeming farms, and quiet ponds 
where water lilies lie open in full 
bloom and the wicked pitcher plants 
wait with their traps set for unwary 
flies—beside all this organic, surface 
life, you are aware of something 
else. You see how the roots even of 
the tall trees clutch only the surface 
of bare rock, and you walk on what 
you learn, with a kind of dreamy 
satisfaction, is the oldest of all gran- 
ites. And near the town of Ely, you 
come upon a softly jade-colored 
stone known as Ely Green, perhaps 
the very oldest substance known to 
man. Two and a half billion years, 
estimates the latest authority. 

Nor is this all. For in this region 
is Minnesota’s greatest geologic spec- 
tacle, the open-pit mines of the 
Mesabi Iron Range. Vast sunken 
amphitheaters, huge gaping earth 
wounds bleeding strange and subtle 
tones of red—rust red, blue or 
brown or purple reds, and the violent 
orange of water sometimes lying in 
the pits. And looking down into 
them from the observation plat- 
forms, you seem to see no men at 
all, only cranes that whirl, great 
steel jaws that bite into the red earth, 
trucks that seem to be self-propelled 
along roads that spiral around the 
walls of the pits, and small grublike 
vehicles which rise nimbly up the 
steep runways to the trains which, 
night and day, rumble down to the 
great docks at Superior and Duluth. 

Duluth I remember from child- 
hood with a kind of enchantment. A 
perpendicular city, a toy town, built 
straight up and down like a city ina 
fairy tale. Its air heady with the 
freshness of the gigantic lake beside 
which it seemed so precariously to 
be perched. 

Well, it is anything but a toy city 
now. And yet something of that wry 
magic remains. It still climbs its 
steep escarpment and for twenty- 
four miles along the top looks out 
over a breath-taking blue void of 
sky and water. The sense, too, of 
excitement and urgency still exists, 
and by some is attributed to the 
climate: ““Nine months of winter 
and three of poor sledding.” A libel. 

I'd like to touch upon another 
subject of which Duluthians are very, 





very tired. Namely, bears. In Duluth, 
one hears, bears occasionally stroll 
into restaurants or are found by 
startled homecomers in the back 
yard playing with the children. Even 
more fascinating is an event reported 
in the publication North Country. 

Two men, it seems, went out one 
morning in their motorboat to take 
a turn around the harbor. There was 
also present a large bear, out for a 
swim. 

When the boat loitered too near 
him, he, deciding he preferred to 
ride, promptly climbed in and 
the two gentlemen promptly climbed 
out. The boat, unguided, tore wildly 
around the harbor with the bear 
calmly seated in the stern. 

Apparently a boat captained by a 
bear is news even in Duluth, and 
brought the citizens flocking to the 
water front. Finally the bear, bored 
by it all, resumed his swim. I think I 
should like to live in Duluth. 


Little Falls is a town on the Mis- 
sissippi, in the center of the state—a 
farming and a vacation region that 
was once the richest part of our 
pinelands; a place that has always 
had—for me, at least—an air of in- 
completeness, as if the forests ought 
still to be there. It is also a part of 
Minnesota greatly loved by one of 
her most celebrated sons—Charles 
Lindbergh. 

Just outside Little Falls is a park 
dedicated to Lindbergh’s father, the 
Minnesota Congressman Charles A. 
Lindbergh. There is also the small 
house where Lindbergh spent the 
first seventeen and most formative 
years of his life. In his book, The 
Spirit of St. Louis, he writes with 
simple and moving artistry about 
his childhood here, of the tales he 
heard from his parents and his 
Swedish grandparents. 

He writes about being trapped ina 
Minnesota blizzard, and about the 
time his barnstorming plane was 
forced down in a Minnesota swamp. 
You recognize the fields he plowed, 
learn how often, in Washington, 
father and son talked of the summer 
when they would return to the Min- 
nesota farm. 

In the Lindbergh house are a few 
mementoes of a boy’s childhood: 
toys, agates, the claw of an eagle and 
the jawbone of a large pike. But 
what is of most interest to us, I 
think, is that this man, who is a 
symbol of the modern world of 
flight, should have seen and heard 
Minnesota’s early settlers. 


Seventy miles south, also on the 
Mississippi, we come to Minne- 
sota’s urban phenomenon—the Sia- 
mese but nor identical twin cities of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 








St. Paul, which had a few years’ 
start, grew steeply up and down her 
hills and bluffs along the Mississippi. 
Minneapolis was born on the high, 
level plateau across the river with 
all the vast, empty West as her front 
yard. At her back were the falls 
which stopped navigation, a geo- 
graphic circumstance that made St. 
Paul a great transportation center 
but gave the power of the river to 
Minneapolis. The nucleus of popula- 
tion in both cities came from the 
eastern seaboard. But soon Ger- 
mans in large numbers settled in St. 
Paul, as did the gifted, generous, al- 
ways intensely human and therefore 
incalculable Irish, while an influx of 
able, hard-working, hardheaded, 
forward-looking Swedes made Min- 
neapolis one of the largest Swedish 
cities in the world. 

There is a much-quoted pro- 
nouncement to the effect that St. 
Paul is the last city of the East, 
Minneapolis the first city of the 
West. And perhaps it has, or did 
have, an element of truth. Anyhow, 
St. Paul was delighted to accept it as 
a tribute to what she liked to con- 
sider her superior gentility, while 
Minneapolis was quite as satisfied to 
be the first city of the West, or more 
accurately, the Northwest. In many 
ways she still is. 

Both are interesting and distin- 
guished cities. Minneapolis, the ex- 
pansive extrovert, is bigger, more 
luxurious, has more amusements, 
stays up later at night, and possesses, 
perhaps, a more youthful and ven- 
turesome spirit. St. Paul is the more 
cautious and reflective introvert, but 
one who has known how to make 
her caution pay. 

The Minneapolis 
widely known have for generations 
been connected with the city’s great 
flour-milling industry. Indeed, it is 
said that ambitious explorers who 
like to think themselves first in some 
remote jungle are not a little an- 
noyed to find the sarongs worn by 
native women made of flour sacks 
stamped with the simple legend 
Pillsbury’s Best. 

One of the town’s cultural de- 
superb 


names most 


lights, incidentally, is a 
Chinese bronze and jade collection 
assembled by Alfred Pillsbury and 
given to the Institute of Art. An- 
other remarkable collection in the 
Institute, acquired by another Pills- 
bury, consists entirely of gold ob- 
jects of great beauty and antiquity. 
This collection is also Chinese and 
is one of the very few of its kind in 
the world. 

I suppose a state university—no 
matter what city it is in—belongs 
less to the city than to the whole 
state. In this way, the extraordinary 
university in Minneapolis /s Minne- 


sota. I felt this especially when I 
returned, with the memory fresh in 
my mind, of so many far-off towns 
and farms and lonely lakes, and all 
that variety of peoples whose sons 
and daughters are, in this university, 
unified in more ways than in the 
learning they receive. 

It is particularly appropriate that 
the Mayo Foundation should be a 
part of the University. No story is 
more essentially Minnesotan than 
that of the Mayo brothers. Their 
diagnostic and surgical genius and 
organizing ability brought them 
world-wide fame and yet, with a 
kind of ingrained unpretentiousness 
and also a stubborn wisdom, they 
refused to leave their Minnesota vil- 
lage, but brought the world to them. 
And now, a great medical building 
on the campus of the University is 
called in their honor the Mayo 
Memorial. A far cry indeed from 
the skeleton of an old Sioux. 


I have left St. Paul to the last be- 
cause, for reasons not always clear 
even to me, I think it is the best. On 
a late August afternoon, just touched 
by a portent of Indian summer, I 
walked about the city. I went up 
onto “the Hill,” and along Summit 
Avenue, once the city’s finest street. 
The shadows were blue under the 
immense overarching trees; the sun- 
light yellow as honey on the broad 
asphalt. And between the mansions 
once built and now abandoned by 
the town’s plutocracy, there lies 
spread before you the whole wide, 
shining valley of the Mississippi. 

I stopped to look at the narrow 
brownstone house in which Scott 
Fitzgerald lived as a boy, and re- 
called the pale, handsome and some- 
how haunted face of the young man 
I knew only before his explosion 
into fame. A writer who died just as 
his vision was reaching the stature of 
his enormous talent. 

I passed the house where Sin- 
clair Lewis spent some of the many 
restless years after he left his native 
Sauk Centre. (Incidentally, when I 
visited Sauk Centre shortly before, | 
found no one who could point out 
the place where Lewis was born.) I 
recalled a visit Lewis paid in St. 
Paul, some time after Main Street, 
to my brother-in-law, Charles Ma- 
comb Flandrau, for whose Viva 
Mexico Lewis had unbounded en- 
thusiasm. He had turned up, unex- 
pectedly, at Flandrau’s house in St. 
Paul, and that night they dined with 
me. Afterward, Lewis embarked on 
an interminable monologue made 
up of imaginary conversations in the 
American idiom. Flandrau, high- 
strung, easily bored and not un- 
accustomed to the center of the 
stage himself, protested angrily. “If 


you don’t stop ta/king | shall leave 
this house.” Lewis, smiling indul- 
gently, went right on. Whereupon 
Flandrau flung out of the room and 
into the quiet street. Next morning, 
pale and shaken, he appeared at our 
door. “He found me. He talked a// 
night. I'm locking myself in here un- 
til he is out of Minnesota.” Some 
months later, when Babbitt ap- 
peared, much of the dialogue had a 
strangely familiar ring. 

It was a relief to leave an avenue 
so full of echoes and go down into 
the older town, where the narrow 
streets have kept something of the 
old flavor, even though the buildings 
which flank them have undergone 
alarming face liftings. Here the 
former residence streets are mostly a 
jumble of rooming houses or houses 
made over into shops and ware- 
houses. On one such street, how- 
ever, the chaos resolves into a broad, 
well-tended lawn surrounded by a 
beautiful wrought-iron fence, and 
the sturdy, gray-stone mansion is 
a historic residence. It was built by 
Alexander Ramsey, who came out in 
1849 to be first governor of the 
Territory of Minnesota. 

One of the handsomest of St. 
Paul’s more modern buildings is the 
courthouse, where a magnificent 
Carl Milles statue—believed by many 
to be his finest work—is to be seen. 
The remarkable setting in which it 
is placed is a loggia of blue-black 
marble, three stories high and re- 
lieved by touches of bronze and a 
dim, gilt and mirrored ceiling. At 
the far end stands the colossal statue 
of an Indian, carved in veined, cream- 
white onyx and holding in his hand 
a pipe of peace. The tall, proud fig- 
ure is imbued with a nobility which, 
you are made to feel—by I do not 
know what magic—is not his alone, 
but is or must become a part of all 
men. A summons, stern as it may be 
prophetic, to a future of which no 
man need be afraid. 

This sense of the future brought 
to my mind the motto inscribed on 
the first Great Seal of Minnesota— 
I wish to look beyond. Many Minne- 
sotans, I believe, would feel that it 
sums up the history and very spirit 
of their state. 

Whether it is truer here than 
of any other part of America 
is less important, I think, than 
that they should feel it to be. 
That there should be a place, loved 
in childhood, where, as the Hindu 
poet wrote of his native valley, the 
fragrances are sweeter, the moon- 
light softer than in any other. 


Blessed am I that am born to this land 
And that her best gift te me 
Is that I love her... . 
THE END 
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brown eyes, fluffy brown hair, and 
high wide-apart cheekbones. She sat 
next to me in class, read my notes 
over my shoulder, confided to me her 
nervousness over the course and at 
every crisis exclaimed, “My heart’s 
going a mile a minute! Fee/ it!” She 
came to class with everything men- 
tioned the previous week, plus a 
look of grim determination. She had 
even bought a new dress. “Kid, 
what do you think? Is it O.K.?” 

After we had each walked, some 
of us several times, with Miss Put- 
nam exhorting us to “bend your 
knees, roll your arches, pull in that 
tummy, head up, up—walk tall as 
though you were proud,” she showed 
us the pivot turn, and a whole new 
set of confusions seized us. 

The pivot turn is an essential part 
of the Fashion Walk, and, done 
properly, is an easy, graceful, ef- 
fortless motion. Done improperly, 
however, it can throw you. Nancy, 
for instance, minced up the runway, 
stopped short, whirled around and 
teetered wildly with her feet far out 
of position. Miss Putnam had to 
grab her so she wouldn’t fall. 

Warning us to practice the pivot 
before next class, Miss Putnam be- 
gan a lecture on Diet and Exercise. 
Diet loses pounds, she said, exercise 
loses inches. People get fat depots 
and the idea is to work on these 
particular places. When you do your 
exercises, work up to your maximum 
number of strokes gradually. The 
exercises must be done twice a day, 
morning and evening, with plenty 
of fresh air. 

She recommended that we do the 
exercises to music. In fact, in class 
everything was done to music. It 
was always a soft, dreamy tune like 
Unforgettable, or Tea for Two or 
Night and Day. Often Miss Putnam 
went into her lecture and no one 
realized Nat Cole was still crooning. 
Georgine told me, “It’s got so I 
hum Unforgettable as I'm going 
down the street, so I'll remember to 
walk right.” 

From the general briefing on exer- 
cises Miss Putnam went on to Diet. 
This was not simply to take off 
weight, but to promote good com- 
plexion and general body tone. The 
girls who needed to reduce got 
special instructions. 

Then it was time to change into 
our practice clothes. Miss Putnam 
turned down the lights for us, but 
still there was quite a scramble to 
get away from the windows. Jane 
said later that she was amazed at 
the way the girls got out of their 
skirts and into their shorts without 
removing their slips till the last 


minute. “I spent three years in an 
Army barracks,” she said, “and I 
wasn’t prepared for all that modesty. 
I’m so glad I noticed it before I got 
my girdle off.” 

Half the class did the exercises at 
a time, since there wasn’t room for 
thirteen pairs of arms and legs to 
thrash around. And thrash we did. 
Counting at a rapid cadence, Miss 
Putnam had us bending and kicking 
and flinging our arms with reckless 
desperation in order to keep up 
with her. When everyone was dressed 
again Miss Putnam demonstrated 
how to go upand down stairs with an 
appearance of effortlessness. When 
she did it, she seemed to float up and 
drift down. As Georgine said, “I never 
thought about stairs, did you? Ev- 
erything | do now I wonder how 
they are going to tell me to do it 
different.” 


I met Jane in the hall on our way 
to the third class and she asked if I 
was stiff from the exercises. ““The 
mornings are the worst,” she said. 
“IT have to fight to keep my morale 
up. If I thought how my muscles 
ached I’d quit right there.” 

Miss Putnam started us on Use of 
Hands by saying that being able to 
use the hands properly was 50 per 
cent of poise. She demonstrated 
what she meant by picking up a 
tumbler, first with the usual grab- 
bing motion, then gracefully, with 
the broken wrist. ““You must learn 
to do everything with a broken 
wrist,” she said, that is, with the 
hand at an angle to the forearm. 

There are six hand positions, as 
stylized as in figure skating or the 
ballet. Though they are used in 
modeling, Miss Putnam said their 
use in everyday life helps achieve 
more graceful gestures. 

From Hand Positions we went 
into Wardrobe Planning, the first 
phase of which is color. Each of us 
was color-typed in turn by the whole 
class. We were mostly brownettes, 
but we had one true titian (Marie), 
a couple of natural blondes, and 
two definite brunettes. 

There are basic shades that every- 
one can wear, such as black, brown, 
navy, tan, beige and gray, and Miss 
Putnam said that 75 per cent of a 
person’s wardrobe, especially clothes 
for work, should be in these basic 
shades. Then she gave us a list of 
colors that each type can wear well. 

She told us to look at people dur- 
ing the next week and notice whether 
they were wearing proper colors for 
their types. We were also told to 
practice our walks, incorporating 
the Hand Positions. 


All the girls arrived at the next 
class looking exceptionally trim, for 
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it was to be a continuation of Ward- 
robe Planning. Even Isolde wore a 
lavender jersey that was very becom- 
ing. She later put a red hat and coat 
over this and Miss Putnam nearly 
lost her composure. 

Georgine was really dressed up. 
She had on a black, sleeveless sheath 
with a rope of pearls cascading 
down the front and a mink stole 
over one arm. Up to now she had 
looked as though she were trying, 
but now she looked as if she really 
knew the score. 

Miss Putnam was exotic herself, 
in a black taffeta with a peplum and 
a big black velvet cart wheel. The 
cart wheel, of course, is a badge of 
the sophisticate. The girls sighed 
and wished that they could wear a 
hat like that. 

Phase Two of Wardrobe Planning 
had to do with the Dos and Don’ts 
of Wardrobe Etiquette. Miss Put- 
nam gave us basic rules, explaining 
that as fashion veered off in various 
directions, we could expect to com- 
promise with these rules, keeping 
them in mind only to maintain good 
taste. She quoted: “Fashion is a 
twist of good taste—a fad is over- 
done fashion.” 

Here are a few of the rules: 

Wear nothing that sparkles in the 
daytime. This means materials as 
well as jewelry. 

Marie asked, ““How about a dia- 
mond wrist watch?” 

“A watch is not considered jew- 
elry,”” answered Miss Putnam. 

“To be completely finished in ap- 
pearance,” she said, going to the 
next rule, “‘you should always wear 
a hat and gloves.” 

Whisper from Georgine: “I wore 
a hat tonight, but I left it down- 
stairs because nobody else wore one. 
I could of left it on.” 

Then Miss Putnam launched into 
a tirade against bandannas, and 
about then Isolde yawned and broke 
out an apple; she seemed to resent 
Miss Putnam’s stand. Miss Putnam 
talked directly to Isolde, never rais- 
ing an eyebrow, never even ceasing 
to speak pleasantly, until Isolde put 
down the apple. ““Chalk up a round 
for charm,” Jane muttered under her 
breath. 

“Jewelry should match and never 
more than three spots of it should 
be worn at one time,”’ Miss Putnam 
continued. “If you have any doubts 
about wearing a piece of jewelry— 
don’t wear it.” 

Georgine: “I get insulted at the 
office if | don’t wear no earrings.” 

Now we came to the high light of 
the evening—the reason the girls all 
looked so well turned out: Classifi- 
cation by Type. As Miss Putnam 
explained, when you are given a 
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Continued from Page 70 
classification, it simply means that 
this is the best style for you, not the 
only one you can wear. She ex- 
plained the types and then we went 
up on the runway to be classified. 
We took our accessories with us— 
gloves, bag and so on. None of the 
girls demurred, none groaned, none 
giggled—it was a milepost along the 
road to charm. 

Georgine was first, and with her 
height and her high cheekbones she 
was a sophisticate. We were sup- 
posed mentally to undress the girls 
and re-dress them in their most suit- 
able style. But we didn’t have to 
undress Georgine. With the sheath 
and the stole she was already a so- 
phisticate. Marie came out a junior- 
feminine-sophisticate, which pleased 
her immensely. She quailed a little 
at Miss Putnam’s suggestion that 
she wear organdy and carry a par- 
asol, but the girls agreed she would 
look very nice. Isolde was the clas- 
sic of all classics. Jane was a junior 
classic, and in her slim black jumper 
and long-sleeved white blouse she 
was conceded to be dressed very 
appropriately. Nancy did not fare so 
well. She was wearing a bow on her 
pony tail and one at her neck and 
these were eliminated immediately. 
She said she felt naked, but she was 
well on her way to being converted 
into a sophisticate. Surprisingly we 
had only two feminines in the class, 
though most women are feminines. 
By and large we were classics. 

The session ended with us demon- 
strating the improvement in our 
walks. All showed progress until one 
of the girls swayed down the runway 
like a strip-teaser. Miss Putnam was 
horrified. “‘Do not swing the hips, 
girls,” she said emphatically. ““Con- 
trol is the thing.” 


At the next class we had our 
voices recorded and, as each girl 
performed, the rest were left at 
loose ends. Some went up on the 
runway and practiced their walks, 
but most fell to gossiping. 

We read the model’s creed into 
the tape recorder. It began, “I, 
Mahala Ettinger, a student at the 
Helen Marshall Model and Charm 
School . . .”” and went on to enumer- 
ate the reasons we were taking the 
course: to improve our appearance 
and comportment, to learn to dress 
attractively, speak and enunciate 
clearly, take care of a coiffure and 
so on, and to take these things seri- 
ously and do our best to become a 
credit to the school. 

The speaking qualities we sought 
were: proper breathing, good pitch, 
clear enunciation, friendliness and 
warmth, continuity, intonation and 
no nasal tone. 


When I got back from recording, 
the girls were taking turns trying on 
Georgine’s mink stole. She was hap- 
pily explaining that it was a fourteen- 
skin job, and she admired each girl 
who tried it on. As I entered I heard 
Isolde, the veteran question asker, 
say, “Is that really a diamond?” 

“Yes, it’s a marquise cut,” said 
Georgine, holding up her ring so 
everyone could see it. 

“Well, when are you going to be 
married ?”’ asked Isolde. 

“Who says I’m going to be mar- 
ried?’ snapped Georgine. ““Who am 
I going to marry?” And she smacked 
down in the chair next to me, say- 
ing, “I think I’ve been insulted 
enough for one day, don’t you?” 

Miss Putnam came in from re- 
cording the last girl. A rich, low- 
pitched voice, she told us, com- 
mands more attention than a stri- 
dent one. If you breathe properly 
and keep your voice low, you can 
speak more effortlessly. ““Much of 
your personality is in your voice,” 
she said. “It is the tone and pitch 
of your voice that indicate the inner 
qualities of warmth and charm. You 
know, a statue can be beautiful, but 
it can never be charming! So, think 
before you speak.” 


The next lesson was a little slow 
in starting, which was lucky for 
Georgine. She breezed in late, bright 
of eye and dressed in a bouffant 
black wool, hair fluffed out and the 
stole around her shoulders. She 
plopped down next to me in a whirl 
of skirt. ““Kid, I’m telling you,” she 
said, big-eyed and excited, “the 
traffic coming down here was awful. 
My heart’s beating a mile a minute— 


feel it!’ She was all of a quiver. 
q 


“We were at this terrific birthday 
party in the suburbs, see, and we 
didn’t leave till ten of eight. I never 
thought we’d make it. So, if you 
smell Scotch, it’s me!” 

Miss Putnam started off the lec- 
ture on Skin Care with a quote from 
a noted dermatologist: ““American 
women wash their complexions down 
the drain.” He thought they use too 
much soap, which is drying. He 
didn’t advocate giving up soap en- 
tirely, but said that the only time to 
use it is at night, when you clean 
your face before going to bed. After 
removing your make-up at night, he 
said, and scrubbing your face with 
a soft brush and basic soap, leave it 
creamless so that your natural oil 
has a chance to come to the surface. 
“Hubbies should be happy to hear 
that,” Miss Putnam added. 

We took so many notes during 
the Skin Care lecture that Miss Put- 
nam gave us a breather. She put 
on a pair of giddy red-and-white- 
striped gloves and mounted the 
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runway. ““Now, here is a useful pro- 
fessional trick,” she began. “You 
have arrived for a job interview and 
as you enter the office, the phone 
rings and you're left waiting. You 
are being looked over. Now you 
may do any of those little things 
that give away your nervousness.” 
She chewed a finger of her glove, 
patted her hair, peered into her 
purse and, worst of all, tugged at 
her girdle. Then she pivoted smoothly 
and began delicately to pull at the 
fingers of her gloves. “Instead of 
fidgeting, you stand there quietly 
taking off your gloves. Pull each 
finger as many times as you like, 
taking your time, and remembering 
that the point is to achieve a com- 
posed air.”” She continued to work 
away at her glove as she talked, 
finally removing it and starting on 
the other one. ““When both are off, 
smooth out the fingers, put the 
gloves together and lay them across 
your palm. Do everything slowly. 
And remember, once you have taken 
the gloves off, don’t put them on 
again—you'll give the whole thing 
away.” Try this; it works. 


There had been a great deal of 
discussion on hair styling, and each 
girl had brought to class several 
pictures—mostly cut from maga- 
zines—that she liked. As we com- 
pared pictures, the girls commented 
in whispers, “I wonder if I could 
wear that,”’ or “If they make me cut 
my hair I'll die.” 

First of all, Miss Putnam stressed 
that health and grooming are even 
more important than hair styling, 
and she suggested we use a brush 
rather than a comb, since brushing 
keeps the hair healthy. Then Miss 
Rogers and an instructor new to us 
did the hair counseling; Miss Put- 
nam was checking voices again. 
Those of us not being styled or 
recorded were told to take one 
another’s measurements. 

Jane measured Georgine, who was 
wide-eyed about the inches she had 
lost. “I practice all day long,” she 
said, ‘“‘and just look. I’ve lost a good 
half inch around the bust, and at 
least an inch from my waist.” 

Jane looked at her in astonish- 
ment. “The waist I can understand, 
but whoever heard of wanting to 
lose in the bust?” 

“Well, they told me to,” said 
Georgine. “It was all across the 
back. I wasn’t supposed to lose it in 
front, just across the shoulders. I’m 
terribly wide, see?” 

“You already look thin enough to 
me,” said Jane. 

“And look how my dress fits,” 
said Georgine. “It’s brand-new. 
When I picked it up at the dress- 
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THIS MAN COULDN’T HAVE DONE 


BETTER... AND HE KNOWS IT! 


He steps to the curb, dynamic 
and confident. He’s a man who 
seems big, although after he has 
driven away you don't especially 
remember whether he was or not. 


What you do remember is the strength of his personality, 
the way people went out of their way to speak to him. 
And the glances of approval he got when his car arrived. 


It could only be one car — an Imperial. The car and the 
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Looking at an Imperial, riding in it, driving it . . . these 
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you need more than money. Genuine good taste is a 
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maker’s this afternoon I didn’t 
try it on, but look, it’s two inches too 
big everywhere.” And she grabbed 
a handful of the dress around the 
waistline. It was a black crepe, pen- 
cil-slim with long sleeves. The exact 
thing Miss Putnam had mentioned 
as part of the basic wardrobe. 

When all the girls had had their 
hair styled and Miss Putnam had 
finished the voice recording, we set- 
tled down for the lecture on Meth- 
ods of Applying Makeup. This week 
was theory; our faces would be 
made up at the next class. Miss 
Putnam explained how to put on 
make-up base, powder, rouge and 
lipstick, how to shape the eyebrows 
(there were diagrams showing how 
to determine where the arch should 
be), how to apply eye shadow and 
mascara, and how to do what she 
called a modified doe eye. “This,” 
she said, “is only to be worn for 
very big evenings.” It is a kind of 
junior edition of the eye make-up 
ballerinas use. “It gives the eyes a 
dramatic, elongated oval shape that 
is most exotic,”” she said. “‘With all 
make-up, strive for subtlety. Work 
for a fresh look, rather than a dra- 
matic one. Rouge and shadow, for 
instance, should never be apparent 
for what they are.” 

The class was running late, so we 
skipped the usual practice on the 
Fashion Walk, and Miss Putnam 
went right into Sitting and Standing. 
The main point, she said, is to stress 
effortlessness, rather like going up 
and down stairs. ‘Don’t p/op into a 
chair, and don’t heave yourself up. 
Keep your hands away from the 
body so no one can possibly think 
you are helping yourself with them.” 


The final evening started off on a 
note of near tragedy for Nancy. She 
had gone to the hairdresser and 
come'to class with the most extraor- 
dinary hairdo imaginable—big, flat 
spit curls in front, and a mass of 
rigid curls in a clump at the back. 
She looked sunk, and when Miss 
Marshall saw her, she looked sunk 
too. Miss Putnam just stood looking 
at Nancy a little grimly. 

Finally Miss Putnam produced a 
comb and brush. ““What do you say 
we just comb it all out first?” she 
said to Miss Marshall. 

“It can’t hurt,” Miss Marshall 
agreed. 

The two of them transformed 
Nancy’s gay-nineties coiffure into a 
sleek page boy, and Nancy was al- 
most hysterical with relief. 

The girls who had had their hair 
done according to the suggestions 
given them at the preceding class 
had come out well. Marie was a lit- 
tle disconcerted at her short hair- 





cut, but she looked very trim, and 
as Miss Putnam said, “perky.” 
Isolde, with a shaped head of hair 
instead of a frowzy mop, was a 
totally different person. Georgine 
couldn’t convince herself that the 
rather severe hairdo they had recom- 
mended was suitable for her, and 
spent much of the evening rearrang- 
ing her hair trying to talk somebody 
into letting her have a chignon. 

“You'll take two hours to make 
up your faces tonight,”’ Miss Put- 
nam said as she opened the make-up 
demonstration, “‘but don’t be dis- 
couraged. You'll get so you can do 
it all in seven minutes flat.” 

We took places at the make-up 
benches and removed our make-up. 
This made a startling difference in 
most of us. Marie, a titian with 
normally pale brows and lashes, 
looked like a round-faced Irish 
cherub instead of a pert sophisticate. 

Miss Marshall went from one to 
the other, noting on our cards the 
colors we should use. This meant a 
radical change for some of the girls, 
and she would say, “Try it and I’m 
sure you'll see what I mean.” 

Miss Putnam applied rouge to one 
half of our faces, Miss Marshall ap- 
plied lipstick on the same half of our 
mouths. Miss Putnam followed up 
doing eyebrows. Some of the girls 
already had their brows shaped al- 
most beyond repair, others had 
thick, untouched hedges. 

It was astonishing what a properly 
shaped eyebrow did for some of the 
girls. It was just as astonishing how 
difficult it was to match the other 
brow to the one Miss Putnam had 
shaped, or the rouge or lipstick, for 
that matter. 

The girls were entranced with 
their new faces, and by the time we 
all had eye shadow, mascara and 
modified doe eyes, the excitement 
reached fever pitch. This was the 
high point of the course; all the 
other improvements we had learned 
were long-range projects involving 
practice, exercise and patience. But 
here was an improvement you could 
see immediately and, best of all, 
could duplicate. 

Nancy, who had started the eve- 
ning with a near tragedy, ended it 
on the same note. She had answered 
a newspaper ad for a modeling job. 
Miss Putnam was horrified. ““Never 
answer an unverified advertisement,” 
she emphasized. “You can’t tell 
what you might get into!” 

“What kind of a job was it?” 
asked Isolde. 

“Oh,” said Nancy a little sheep- 
ishly, “they wanted someone to 
pose for calendars.” 

“Whoop!” said Miss Putnam, 


' throwing her hands in the air. 


THE END 
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captured and carted off to Paris— 
and the guillotine. 

But now perhaps you've seen 
enough of the palace itself. Your 
head is swimming with art wonders 
and with the memories of the ghostly 
figures who once lived here and, in 
your imagination, live here again. 

Step through the Guard room, 
then, and walk down the Queen’s 
Staircase, a sweeping flight of broad 
stairs, footed with regal black, gold 
and pale-blue marble. This is a fit- 
ting way to leave all these glories. 
And now you are in the gardens. 


There is a perfect moment, also, 
to see the grounds of Versailles—a 
moment of most complete apprecia- 
tion. And, if we can take artistic 
license here again, imagine that it is 
suddenly, magically, daylight again. 

Imagine, further, that there has 
been a slight fall of rain. But it has 
stopped now, and the sun is shining 
bravely and brightly. It is August 
and a Sunday, the one day each week 
when /es Grandes Eaux, the fabulous 
“waters” of Versailles, are scheduled 
to play. As far as the eye can strain 
there is a symmetrical array of 
greenery, with ponds, lakes, statues, 
marble steps and spouting waters 
glittering up from it. The entire area 
is bejeweled with thousands of 
plants and plotted out with neat 
white walks, like frosting on a green, 
green cake. And, at all the far edges, 
there are darker thicknesses of trees 
that, from the distance, are dwarfed 
to the size of shrubbery. 

Each of these fountains, paths and 
gardens has a name, but their first 
effect is so overwhelming that it’s al- 
most impossible to decide where the 
Orangerie, Basin of Apollo or Allée 
du Petit Pont begin and the Hun- 
dred Steps, Lake of the Swiss Guards 
or Quinconce du Nord end. Y our eye 
brims over with wondrous sights— 
but all you manage to seek out, at 
this overwhelming moment, is the 
Tapis Vert, a soft, almond-green 
lawn of successively dropping ter- 
races, fine enough to play tennis on, 
that extends westward from the 
Basin of Latona to the Basin of 
Apollo. 

Your greatest impression, how- 
ever, is of water. For now, marble 
fountains of every shape and size are 
gushing, spewing and spouting up 
waters toward the heavens so that 
you see the gardens and the people 
around you through sunlit mist. 

These Sunday-afternoon water 
displays are only a minor part of the 
aqueous entertainment that met the 


Grand Monarch’s jaded eye every 
day of the week. Of the original 1400 
fountains, only some 500 to 600 exist 
today. They were so arranged that 
wherever Louis walked or rode 
among his gilded acres, he was 
greeted with artistic cascades of 
water. So much water was used 
(around 15,000 gallons an hour), all 
from Paris’ water supply, that the 
citizenry there were permitted a 
scant pint per day each for ail per- 
sonal purposes. 

You have some hours to idle. So, 
walk through the gardens down past 
the Basin of Apollo with its foun- 
tain, a masterpiece of sculpture, 
showing the Chariot of the Sun God 
rising from the water, surrounded by 
sea monsters and tritons. Rent a 
small boat, perhaps, on the north 
side of the Grand Canal, beyond the 
Basin. In the Grand Monarch’s day 
a colony of Venetian gondoliers was 
maintained here, to carry the ladies 
and gentlemen of the Court to 
the wonderfully make-believe, rustic 
acres of the Trianons—the 4250-acre 
Petit Parc or the 15,000-acre Grand 
Parc, once the Royal Game Pre- 
serve, surrounded by a twenty-seven- 
mile fence. 

Leaving the boat, wander off to 
the right, to the Trianons, those two 
palaces which are an 18th Century 
divine monarch’s idea of intimate, 
private hideaways. Imagine you are 
Louis XIV, off for a simple collation 
with his last mistress, Madame de 
Montespan, or bored Louis XV, 
visiting Madame de Pompadour or 
Madame du Barry. It was in the 
smaller of these palaces that this lat- 
ter Louis, in the company of du 
Barry, was stricken with smallpox in 
1774 and died a few days later. The 
Grand Trianon was ransacked during 
the Revolution, but later restored by 
Napoleon, to permit him to live in 
the style to which he had lately be- 
come accustomed. 

Some fifty-odd years before that, 
both buildings had been given to 
Marie Antoinette by her husband. 
She preferred the smaller one, be- 
cause it was “simpler.” There, on the 
eve of the Revolution, she had an 
imitation country hamlet built, 
where she and her ladies in waiting 
amused themselves living the lives 
of royal milkmaids and acting in 
amateur theatricals. Beyond the 
Theater, on the grounds of the 
Petit Trianon there is the Little Lake 
and farther on, the Grotto of Marie 
Antoinette, 

It was at this spot that she was 
found by a page boy and warned 
that the mobs of Paris were march- 
ing against her. That was the after- 
noon of October fifth; she never 
saw these gilded pleasure spots again. 

Continued on Page 77 
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SING! 


“Close harmony!" That 
blissful moment when 

a thirst is joyously 
serenaded by a refreshing, 
ice-cooled Carioca'n Tonic 
...Collins or Highball. 

Any drink made with 
Carioca—the finer, 
smoother Rum of 

Puerto Rico—is music 

to your taste. ‘‘Carioca 
makes a drink SING!” 


For 28 ways to enjoy Carioca—write for free Carioca Recipe Booklet to 


SCHENLEY IMPORT CORP., 


122 EAST 42no0 ST., NEW YORK 
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oo THE FABULOUS “FOODARAMA” BY KELVINATOR: 


A NEW STAR is born in the foodkeeping field! From Kelvinator comes a new 


concept in modern living. Here is the ultimate result of years of plannit 
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and more than four decades of appliance experience. Fabulous FOODARAMA 
—without an equal anywhere. 


Open one door to a whole new kind of luxury living—freezer living. Here 


is an upright freezer with storage space for 166 pounds of delectable meats and 
frozen foods. 


Open the other door to the finest refrigerator built—11 cu. ft. of refrigeration 
that never needs defrosting—the magic of “moist cold” to keep food dewy- 
fresh . . . roll-out shelves . . . moisture-seal Crispers. 


And in the doors themselves are the conveniences you've always longed for. 


In the refrigerator, there’s the handy Breakfast Bar for bacon, eggs and juices 
. .. Cheese and Butter Chests . . . bottle and jar storage. And in the freezer door 
an ice cream shelf... frozen juice racks .. . freezer wrap dispenser . . . and 
even an unrefrigerated place to store bananas. 


This last word in food keepers can be yours—at far less cost than a com- 
parable separate refrigerator and freezer. See it at your Kelvinator Dealer. Or 


write Kelvinator, Detroit 32, Michigan. In Canada: Kelvinator of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto 15, Ontario. 
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FOODARAMA...REFRIGERATOR AND UPRIGHT FREEZER IN A CABINET ONLY 47" WIDE. 
8 glamorous exterior colors. Select the decorator color that harmonizes with your kitchen. 
Color models have beautiful white and gold interiors. New Kelvinator electric ranges, with 
disposable aluminum oven linings* and Bonus Broiler, are available in colors to match. 


* Patent applied for. 


Bermuda Pink Spring Green Fern Green Dawn Gray Sand Beige Buttercup Yellow Harvest Yellow 


Lagoon Blue 
and Classic White—of course 
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It is now time to go back, for the 
“waters” have ended. In the evening, 
you should join wholeheartedly with 
the crowds of other visitors to see 
the Festival of the Lights, which is 
the final, and perhaps greatest, glory 
of Versailles. These Fétes Versail- 
laises occur on the first Sunday of 
each of the summer months. 

Walk, now, along the rue des 
Reservoirs that skirts the palace 
grounds. Streams of people, with 
sight-seeing buses lumbering among 
them, are all headed in the same 
direction, and the café terraces en 
route are filled with local folk, cas- 
ually sight-seeing the sight-seers. 

Soon, you are in the far, northeast 
section of the gardens, in a large 
fence-enclosed area where bleachers 
have been set up overlooking the 
Basin of Neptune, an artificial lake 
some 500 feet in diameter. 

You stare into the darkness. Softly 
and thinly, music rises from the 
trees across the water, where a whole 
symphony orchestra is hidden. The 
crowd in the bleachers elbows back 


into respectful silence. The music is 
remote and 18th Century, and, after 
it has set the proper historical mood, 
floodlights brighten up the entire 
opposite shore. You can make out a 
group of lead statues, dominated by 
Neptune, god of the sea, crouching 
at the water’s edge. Beyond that, a 
smaller, circular body of water, then 
a backdrop of thick, dark forest. 

Now the dancing begins of a type 
Louis XIV himself might have seen. 
There are wind-swept ballets with 
dancers in flowing Grecian cos- 
tumes, billowing in light and shadow 
across the water; precise minuet 
groups; dancers bedecked in flow- 
ery costumes, enhanced by in- 
geniously colored lights. There are 
swan dances, stately waltzes and 
wild gypsy dances. You feel trans- 
ported to another century. 

But, somehow, despite the setting 
and the re-created mood of a former 
France, it is the crowd in the bleach- 
ers that predominates. This is like no 
crowd anywhere else in the world. It 
is possessed of the great, all-embrac- 
ing spirit that the French have in the 


presence of their historical monu- 
ments, a kind of vibrant joyousness 
and communal importance. You 
can imagine everyone feeling he is 
Lafayette, the aristocratic folk hero, 
kissing the Queen’s hand on the 
balcony and thus protecting her from 
the churning mob in the courtyard 
below. And, you can also imagine 
everyone feeling he is one of this 
same mob, storming this same court- 
yard. That is the essence of all 
French crowds—their bilateral sense 
of participation in their own history. 

After the dancing come the 
Grandes Eaux Lumineuses, a magic 
symphony of waters bathed in light 
and cascading up from fountains 
hidden on the opposite shore and 
over the entire surface of the Basin. 
Obscured in darkness, youare fanned 
by a throat-catching emotion of nos- 
talgia, a joyous sadness, as if no- 
where else, and at no other time of 
your life, would you see such delicate 
loveliness imprisoned by such great 
artistry as here, at this very moment. 

Then the fireworks begin, the 
Grand Feu dArtifice, and your 


mood changes abruptly. These are 
fireworks to overwhelm every small 
boy’s memory of the greatest Fourth 
of July celebration he ever dreamed 
of. A mood of exultancy catches the 
crowd as a wild assemblage of 
colors, shooting fires, pinwheels, 
rockets, Roman candles and explo- 
sions rocks the sky. 

It goes on and on, with rockets 
shooting up from seemingly spent 
rockets; and colors succeeding seem- 
ingly unsurpassable colors; and the 
crowd chanting out the count of 
successive and ever-higher explo- 
sions, “ Dix-sept !”** Dix-huit !”“ Dix- 
neuf!” “Vingt! and so on up to, 
at glorious times, twenty-four. 

Finally, the Grand Feu ends, 
slowly and with reluctance. The 
lights simmer down, the crowd moves 
quietly and meditatively out of the 
fenced-in area and back along the 
dark, powder-hung streets. 

It is hardly a mood you expected 
to find in any celebrating French 
crowd. But, somehow, it fits this 
occasion—and the glories of Ver- 
sailles. THE END 





YOUR TRAVEL 
FUTURE 

Continued from Page 25 
hours. In any case, you will be able 
to fly nonstop from New York to 
Europe in less than seven hours and 
from New York to Los Angeles in 
under five—and probably at lower 
fares than you pay for the same, 
slower trips today; the Boeing jet 
betters the best seat-mile-cost in the 
most efficient piston-engine trans- 
port now flying. Douglas and Lock- 
heed have comparable jets in the 
works. By 1960, it is predicted, 
transatlantic flight will be a ferry 
service, with some jet models now 
being planned capable of making 
three crossings in one day. 

Turboprops, which use jet power 
to drive a propeller, won't carry you 
as fast as straight jets (they make 
“only” 400-450 m.p.h.), but Lock- 
heed’s Hall L. Hibbard predicts 
theyll be better for sight-seeing, 
since they will fly lower than jets 
and most will have high wings. The 
Lockheed turboprop Super Con- 
stellation is now on the assembly 
line, the British Viscount already 
in passenger service. 

The scenery from your turbo- 
prop’s picture window in 1965 may 
startle you. Chances of seeing the 
North Pole have zoomed since 
Scandinavian Airlines routed their 
Copenhagen-Los Angeles flight via 
the Arctic last fall, saving five hours 
over the transcontinental route. 


Canadian Pacific Airlines has in- 
augurated a Vancouver, B.C., to 
Amsterdam polar route, which saves 
a thousand miles over the old route. 
Other airlines will soon follow suit, 
though the Iron Curtain blocks some 
of the shortest polar routes. 


Come on down to earth now. 
Though aviation sets the pace, each 
innovation in the air brings com- 
petitive refinements in land and sea 
carriers. They can’t match aviation 
speeds, but they are capitalizing on 
the fact that they have passengers 
on their hands longer. Railroads are 
turning themselves into luxury ho- 
tels, on the theory that an airplane 
trip plus a night at a hotel takes as 
much of your time as combining the 
travel and the hotel in one pleasant 
package. Here are some of the more 
recent hotellike conveniences you 
can enjoy aboard trains right now: 
a barber shop, a private shower, 
television or movies, baby-sitters to 
free you for dinner or cocktails, a 
private dining or conference room, 
telephones, valets, secretaries, regis- 
tered nurses. 

The railroads also have been lead- 
ers in abetting our American passion 
for rubbernecking. Scenic Domes, 
Vista Domes, Astra Domes, Super 
Domes are almost standard equip- 
ment on scenic runs. These double- 
decker observation cars boost you 
about 1614 feet above the roadbed, 
with clear glass all around and 
above you. You sit in rubber foam 
chairs that pivot to catch the view in 


any direction. For night travel, some 
pleasure Domes carry spotlights to 
illuminate the passing landscape. A 
few trains also have glassed-in ob- 
servation bubbles at the rear, and in 
Europe new trains have their obser- 
vation bubbles at the front, so that 
you can play engineer. 

The railroads are not surrender- 
ing in the speed race either. The 
Talgo Train, which has been oper- 
ating in Spain for five years, is now 
on order for the Rock Island. This 
lightweight, low-slung streamliner 
can accelerate and decelerate and 
negotiate curves more rapidly than 
conventional models, reducing run- 
ning times about 25 per cent. The 
Talgo could do New York-to- 
Chicago in twelve hours. 

Other railroads are in the market 
for lighter, faster trains. The Penn- 
sylvania has ordered a revolution- 
ary lightweight tubular train, so 
low-slung that the car floor is de- 
pressed between the wheels. This 
will permit a two-level arrangement, 
with sixty seats in the central lower 
level of each car and twelve in the 
upper level at each end. The Pennsy 
plans to use these tubular trains to 
cut time on such moderate-distance 
runs as New York-to-Pittsburgh and 
New York-to-Washington. The 
Santa Fe is working up a new high- 
speed design for its El Capitan be- 
tween Los Angeles and Chicago; the 
New York Central has ordered a 
low-slung whip for such runs as 
New York-to-Buffalo; and the New 
Haven will buy still another light- 
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ning type for its New York-to- 
Boston service. 

In the next decade, all these trains 
will probably give the relatively 
slow-speed helicopter rugged com- 
petition on inter-city runs, but the 
biggest challenge to the helicopter 
is the electric monorail, which may 
well take over the airport-to- 
downtown and the 50-mile city-to- 
city runs. This is a sort of single-rail 
El. In Germany, a primitive type, 
which hangs from its track, has been 
operating for fifty-two years, and a 
new experimental model, which 
rides above the track, has been tried 
out that should hit close to 200 
m.p.h. Los Angeles is considering a 
forty-five-mile monorail system from 
the San Fernando Valley to Long 
Beach, through downtown L. A., 
with fifteen stops. Running time: 
sixty-seven minutes. San Francisco 
is also making a monorail study. If 
either of these projects pans out, the 
day may come when the monorail 
competes even with jet air transport. 
Substitute rocket power for electric, 
clear the track and you could get a 
downtown-to-downtown joy ride 
between, say, New York and Wash- 
ington that would better even the 
airport-to-airport time of any pas- 
senger jet now in the works. Lt. Col. 
Paul Stapp, with his 632 m.p.h. 
rocket-sled ride, has proved how 
fast we can go right on the ground. 

The desire for privacy that gave 
rise to airliner staterooms is also 
producing innovations on the rail- 
roads. Only two per cent of the 1500 
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new night cars turned out since the 
war have curtained sleepers; the 
trend is all to sliding partitions, 
private wash basin, toilet and even 
shower. Coaches may shortly rival 
Pullman privacy. The Budd Com- 
pany has built a mock-up Siesta 
Coach, which would contain thirty- 
six single rooms and two double 
rooms, each with recessed bed, wash- 
basin and toilet. These accommoda- 
tions, Budd contends, could be sold 
for approximately current coach fare 
because frills have been eliminated. 
You would lower and make up your 
own bed. All Budd needs to start 
production is a customer. 

The railroads are also eliminating 
the ticket bottleneck. The Penn- 
sylvania has set up new electronic 
centers, which print a ticket or 
Pullman reservation in six seconds. 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia already 
have these centers and New York is 
working on the idea. Reservations 
which before might have taken an 
hour to make can now be yours in 
under a minute. Because everything 
is recorded by an infallible electronic 
brain, the possibility of finding your- 
self battling a beautiful blonde over 
a co-assigned lower berth will now, 
alas, become history. 

Another victim of progress which 
some will regret is the cheery clickety- 
clack of the wheels as they pass over 
the track joints; some lines, in the 
interest of smoother rides, are weld- 
ing track sections together. And of 
course, the most famous victim of 
all is the vanishing steam locomo- 
tive, so much more dramatic than 
the merely efficient diesel, which 
now hauls 85 per cent of all Amer- 
ican rail passengers. But even for 
steam-engine buffs there is good 
news. The future of the railroads 
may again belong to steam. An 
atom steam locomotive has already 
been designed by University of Utah 
physicists in co-operation with five 
railroads and nine manufacturers. 
It could run a year on eleven pounds 
of uranium, which would produce 
steam, which would power electrical 
generators, which would drive the 
wheels. Stil! more hopeful for iron- 
horse fans are experiments with a 
turbine locomotive that burns pow- 
dered coal in high-pressure oxygen. 
Here we have almost what we started 
with—the old coal-eating choo-choo 
souped up for the jet age. 


Even more than the railroads, the 
steamships are feeling the impact of 
the airlines’ speed. The International 
Air Transport Association claims a 
momentous shift for 1954: for the 
first time airlines carried more pas- 
sengers overseas than steamships. 
On the transatlantic route, how- 
ever, where “floating hotel” allure- 
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ments are greatest, the 939,000 
steamship passengers carried in 1954 
are still 54 per cent of the total. 

To hold this lead, ships are trying 
to come as close as possible to 
physical stability. The latest mal-de- 
mer-acles are Denny-Brown “tin” 
stabilizers, now being installed on 
passenger liners. Tiny gyroscopes 
“sense” an impending roll and elec- 
tronically order retractible fins to 
correct it. The Queen Elizabeth got 
her fins last winter, and the 
Norwegian-America’s Bergensfjord, 
now abuilding, will rely on them so 
confidently that bathtubs, usually 
set athwartships to minimize slosh- 
ing, will be placed wherever they 
fit best, and chairs in the public 
rooms will not be fastened down. 

The steamship lines’ answer to the 
tourist air fare has been, of course, 
to improve their own tourist class, 
giving some tourist passengers prac- 
tically the run of the ship. Some 
ships now serve “‘family style” plat- 
ters, and find that many Americans 
actually prefer this familiar dining. 
The ship cafeteria has also made its 
appearance, with patrons paying as 
they eat; if you are a poor sailor you 
are spared the additional misery of 
paying for a meal you can’t stomach. 

The most exciting new ships pro- 
jected are Norwegian-America’s 
Bergensfjord, and a replacement for 
the French Lines’ //e de France. The 
French ship will be the world’s 
third largest passenger vessel, mak- 
ing the transatlantic crossing in five 
days. The Bergensfjord will have a 
revolutionary, dazzling aluminum 
superstructure, which will enable it 
to carry many more passengers. But 
the greatest excitement will come 
when the first atom ships begin hit- 
ting the waves. The good-will atomic 
freighter which President Eisenhower 
announced last April may start its 
round-the-world cruise as early as 
1957. And the United States Lines 
is considering a transatlantic atom- 
powered passenger ship to replace 
the America. In any case, by 1960, 
Clarence G. Morse, chairman of the 
Federal Maritime Board, believes, 
at least one atomic ship will be in 
regular commercial use. 


Now how about your future on 
the road? In Europe, luxurious sight- 
seeing buses have long been equipped 
with bars, hostesses, lavatories and 
huge picture windows. With the in- 
troduction of National Trailways’ 
double-decker and Greyhound’s 
Scenicruiser, America has begun to 
catch up. Scenicruisers went into 
service in 1954 and Greyhound has 
plans for 500. They are super- 
observation lounges, seating thirty- 
three of their forty-three passengers 
on an upper level. Above the seats 








is green-tinted safety glass in six- 
foot slabs, giving almost unlimited 
sight-seeing. The interior is air- 
conditioned and has lavatories. 

The biggest innovations on the 
road will come in private-car travel 
and new types of highways. We have 
had, in the earliest days of the auto, 
electric cars and steamers, and either 
of these could be revived to become 
your car of the future. Vannevar 
Bush, for example, thinks we may 
eventually see a rebirth of the 
steamer; it has great advantages 
over the gasoline car: a simple mo- 
tor that practically never wears out, 
silent operation, no clutch or trans- 
mission, high speed, high accelera- 
tion and cheap fuel. Au atomic car 
would be basically a steamer, but we 
have a long wait for that, until 
the problem of the bulky radiation 
shield is licked. 

Detroit is doing little experiment- 
ing with either a steam or electric 
car, so you probably won't be driving 
one within the next decade. Judging 
by what Detroit is trying out, a 
better bet might be the plastic car 
powered by a gas-turbine engine. 
Your turbocar would be a cousin of 
the jet plane, but the jet stream 
would drive a turbine that would 
power the wheels. The great advan- 
tage of the turbine engine is that it 
has only a fifth as many major mov- 
ing parts as your present car’s en- 
gine—which means fewer repair bills. 
Other attractions: cheap fuel (home 
furnace oil, for example); apple-pie- 
simple direct drive, without clutch, 
shift or automatic transmission de- 
vices; no vibration; relative silence; 
high power. The first turbocar was 
made by the British Rover Company 
in 1950 and hit 151.2 m.p.h. in 
tests. Since then General Motors, 
Chrysler, Ford and several Euro- 
pean companies have been experi- 
menting with the idea. Chrysler has 
actually eliminated two of the chief 
turbocar snags in an experimental 
turbine-driven Plymouth: this gets 
as good fuel mileage as present cars 
and cools the exhaust, which had 
tended to roast pedestrians, to lower 
temperatures than the exhaust of 
your present car. 

The plastic car is already here. 
Two sports models, Chevrolet’s Cor- 
vette and the Kaiser Darrin have 
all-plastic bodies, and the Tri-Car 
this year introduced the plastic body 
in the small-car field. The plastic 
body could bring back the really in- 
expensive car; the Corvette body 
costs only a tenth of the price of a 
comparable steel one. Having more 
“give,” plastic is safer than steel; in 
crashes the Corvette wrecked steel- 
bodied cars and emerged unscathed. 
A third lighter than steel, plastic en- 
ables a car to get more mileage. Im- 


pervious to water, it needs no rust- 
proofing or undercoating, and when 
better ways are found to incorporate 
color right into the resin, it will need 
no painting. Plastic can also, of course, 
be made entirely transparent to give 
us our private-car scenic dome, a 
feature just demonstrated in the ex- 
perimental Lincoln Futura. And some 
day we may have really a//-plastic cars, 


for experiments at Du Pont have pro- 
duced plastics so tough that their use 
in engine parts can be foreseen. 
Detroit is convinced that Americans 
want a big high-powered car that will 
carry a family of six, but your “second” 
car in the next decade may well be one 
of the small, high-mileage cars that 
were featured at this year’s Universal 
Travel and Auto Sports Show at 


Madison Square Garden. George Rom-’ 
ney, president of American Motors, 
which produces the diminutive Metro- 
politan and the compact Nash Rambler, 
points out that “cars nineteen feet 
long, weighing two tons, are used to 
run a 118-pound housewife three 
blocks to the drug store for a two- 
ounce package of bobby pins and lip- 
stick.” New pint-size contenders for 
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this job look promising. The $995 
Isetta, which seats three, has an 
ingenious arrangement which opens 
the whole front, swinging the hinged 
steering wheel and column aside, 
for you to step in—no stooping. 
It gets 70 miles on a gallon and 
can hit 58 m.p.h. The three-wheeled 
Messerschmitt, which looks like 
a wingless grasshopper, seats two 
tandem-style under a hinged Plexi- 
glas top, costs $895, does 100 miles 
on a gallon, and can hit 60 m.p.h. 
In the open-air scooter class, the 
most intriguing entry is the Val- 
mobile, which folds into its own 
case. It carries two, gets 180 miles on 
a gallon and hits 50. It folds and 
unfolds in less than a minute, and 
you can carry it in car trunk, boat 
or plane—or commute to work on it 
and store it under your desk. 

So many automotive innovations 
have been seriously considered or 
tried out that it is hard to guess 
which ones will pop up in your car 
of the next decade. But here are 
some possibilities: sliding doors (al- 
ready in the Kaiser Darrin); tele- 
vision (for rear-seat passengers only); 
suspended seats so steady that you 
can write a letter while riding (or 
while driving—we'll amplify that 
when we get to highways). Increased 
concern with safety may produce 
seat belts, a steering shaft that col- 
lapses under pressure, fear-facing 
seats to brace you against the for- 
ward pull of inertia in a crash. 

Your car of the future may not 
even have four wheels. There have 
been cars with everything from two 
to eight wheels. The sex-cycle is an 
appealing notion, presumably the 
vehicle for enchanted evenings, but 
the most promising is the five- 
wheeler. A California lumberman 
has installed a retractable fifth wheel 
in the rear of his Cadillac which 
pivots his giant into a parking space 
just slightly longer than the car. 

Looking to the far future, you 
may live to own a solar car, a wheel- 
less car, a car that drives itself or 
a fly-mobile. General Motors has 
made an experimental solar engine 
that converts sunlight into energy, 
but a big problem is batteries to 
store enough solar energy to oper- 
ate your car on a rainy day. Henry 
Ford II recently hinted that his 
company has at least thought about 
the wheelless car, one that would 
zoom along a few inches above the 
road. The fly-mobile already exists; 
the Fulton Airphibian holds the first 
license granted by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority to an auto that 
flies. Its four-wheeled front section, 
which can make 55 m.p.h. on the 
ground, detaches in five minutes 
from the tail-and-wing section; in 
the air it does 120 m.p.h. 


The drive-itself car depends on a 
revolution in highways that present 
congestion makes very attractive. 
According to Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
chairman of the President’s advisory 
committee on a national highway 
program, the 58 million cars on the 
road today, will be 81 million by 
1965, and R. A. Rice, Director of 
Research for the Greyhound Corpo- 
ration, sees 150 million passenger 
cars alone by 1980. The lower figure 
is oppressive enough: 81 million 
cars, bumper to bumper, would go 
ten times around the Equator or 
stretch to the moon. The President 
has proposed a $101-billion, ten-year 
highway modernization program, 
but this may prove simply a stopgap. 
We may need not only more high- 
ways buta radically different kind— 
a highway that drives the car. 

In its research center at Princeton, 
RCA has constructed a model elec- 
tronic highway, on which model 
cars operate entirely without drivers, 
and electronically keep a safe dis- 
tance from one another, brake, stop 
or pass. You may not get to ride 
(“‘drive’’ would be an anachronistic 
word) on this type of road in the next 
decade, but it has advantages that 
may make it a reality within your 
lifetime. With electronics in control, 
distances between cars at high speed 
could be much shorter than would 
be safe for human drivers. Grey- 
hound’s Rice estimates that 100,000 
miles of two-lane electronic high- 
ways would do the work of 400,000 
miles of four-lane superhighways, 
and H. C. Chesebrough, chief body 
engineer of Chrysler Corporation, 
envisions us whizzing over them at 
200 m.p.h. These would be more 
pleasant to travel and safer. You 
could gape at the scenery without 
worry about drifting off the road, or 
look at your car television set—once 
you were on the electronic beam and 
had set your car for the desired 
speed it would keep you centered on 
course, route you around slower 
cars and stop you when necessary. 

In RCA’s laboratory set-up, the 
model car is guided by a cable in the 
roadbed. The cable sets up a mag- 
netic field which is picked up by 
coils on each side of the car. If one 
coil picks up more of the signal, the 
electronic equipment controlling the 
steering wheel immediately brings it 
back on course. Each car leaves a 
“tail” of warning radio signals which 
are picked up by the car behind. 
These cause the second car to keep 
a safe distance, or to stop if the 
density of the signals indicates that 
it is coming too close to the car 
ahead. Where there are two lanes 
moving in the same direction—and 
two guide cables with diagonal cables 
connecting them at intervals—the 


car can pass an obstruction along 
the nearest diagonal instead of halt- 
ing or slowing. 

Dr. V. K. Zworykin, who heads 
this experiment, believes that though 
entirely automatic driving may be 
far in the future, electronic equip- 
ment could be installed fairly soon 
on many present highways, and the 
controls needed for your present car 
could be produced for about the 
cost of a car radio. It wouldn’t mat- 
ter whether other cars on the road 
were electronically controlled or 
not—their passage along the guide 
cable would send out signals that 
would enable your automatically 
driven car to slow up or pass them. 
If you preferred, you could do the 
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actual driving but use the electronic 
equipment simply to give you a 
visual or auditory warning of the 
nearness of another car or obstruc- 
tion—especially useful in fog or at 
night. 

Something like this warning type 
of automatic piloting has already 
been proposed for New Hampshire 
highways, but has raised Yankee 
roars of “Police state!’ Electronic 
eyes would time passing cars and 
flash a warning sign at speeders. 
Yankee dander is also up agin’ two 
other proposed electronic monitors: 
one scans the road ahead for fog, ice 
or other obstructions and breaks in 
on your car radio to warn you; the 
other analyzes and tattles to the au- 
thorities the condition of your 
brakes, exhaust and steering. 

The chief highway development 
of the next decade will probably be 
“coast-to-coast without a red light,” 
which the President’s ten-year plan 
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for a 40,000-mile national system of 
interstate highways would make 
possible. The big question is: What 
would this coast-to-coast joy ride 
cost? Tolls could add up to as much 
as the cost of gas and oil. The Presi- 
dent’s plan would probably add an- 
other 10,000 miles of toll roads to 
the present 1400-mile total. To the 
AAA and many others who had 
hoped for a toll-free national net- 
work, this looks like double and 
maybe even triple taxation. Is the 
faster, beautifully landscaped toll 
road, with its limited access and pro- 
hibition of billboards, worth the ex- 
tra cost? Or should Uncle Sam, 
now that he is in the act, see that 
we are given the same roads free? 

What Uncle Sam is generously 
doing abroad he might with justice 
also do at home. The United States 
is considering spending between $8 
million and $67 million in the next 
five years toward completing the 
dream of the Pan-American High- 
way, a free road. Only two bottle- 
necks remain in Central America, 
and in South America the only seri- 
ous trouble spot is an 80-kilometer 
stretch in Ecuador. By the end of 
the decade, you may be able at last 
to drive your own car all the way 
from the Mexican border down 
through Chile and Argentina. 

But what is brewing for the poor 
pedestrian, the fellow who has been 
whisked thousands of miles at max- 
imum comfort and safety to, say, a 
big-city vacation and then is sub- 
jected to concrete-pounded arches? 
Relief is in sight. Just as the motor- 
ist will someday have the highway 
that drives for him, so the pedestrian 
will have the sidewalk that walks for 
him. The moving sidewalk is a 
reality now. One is in operation in 
the Erie Station of the Hudson & 
Manhattan Railroad in Jersey City, 
an endless rubber-and-fabric belt 
riding on a bed of steel rollers that 
carries commuters 225 feet at 1% 
m.p.h. A more elaborate moving 
sidewalk—one on which the “‘walk- 
ers’’ can sit down—is being con- 
sidered as a replacement for New 
York City’s 42nd Street shuttle. 
Passengers would be carried stand- 
ing on a conveyor belt at 1 4% m.p.h. 
to a loading area where they would 
take their seats on cars moving at 
the same speed; as soon as the cars 
passed the loading area, banks of 
wheels would speed them up to 15 
m.p.h. At the unloading area, the 
process would be reversed, and 
return-trip passengers would get on 
while the first batch was getting off, 
everyone moving continuously at 
1% m.p.h. 

As Galileo so stubbornly insisted, 
the world moves—and in stranger 
ways than he imagined. THE END 
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HORNBLOWER’S 
LONDON 


Continued from Page 43 


by the towrope and the seventy-ton 
barge at the end of it. He tried again 
and again, leaping forward madly 
against his collar, each leap being 
translated into frantic jerks upon the 
towrope. I cannot imagine why the 
rope did not part under those jerks, 
nor can I fail to imagine what would 
have happened to me if it had, be- 
cause I was standing rapt at the sight 
of the great beast leaping against the 
dead weight behind him, and I was 
less than twenty yards in front of 
him. The bargee ran forward along 
the barge from stern to bow and 
soared into the air in a prodigious 
leap, coat flying and arms and legs 
working. He landed with a crash on 
the towpath and ran forward to seize 
the horse’s head and quiet him down, 
uttering what I knew by slight ac- 
quaintance to be filthy words and 
yet in a soothing tone, in the oddest 
way. The boys had long disappeared, 
of course, and the barge, implacable 
as death, was steadily moving along 
the canal with its own vast momen- 
tum, the towline slackening off and 
dipping into the water, so that the 
bargee had to lead the horse past me 
to take up on the line without spar- 
ing me more than a glance. Fifty 
years later (or a hundred years be- 
fore, according to how you look at 
it) Horatio Hornblower was in- 
volved in an adventure with a horse- 
drawn barge while on his way to 
take command of the Atropos. 

The canal’s farther end, as I have 
said, was rooted in the docks, and 
there, and in the Pool, and along the 
whole stretch of river down to Green- 
wich, was romance to set the imag- 
ination working feverishly. Hun- 
dreds of ships, ships in fresh paint 
and battered old ships, working the 
strangest cargoes. Every possible 
flag was to be seen there, although 
the Red Ensign was of course far the 
commonest, and I would stand with 
the wind blowing round me, inflated 
with pride and excitement. There 
were flags that presumably will never 
be seen again—the old Russian mer- 
chant flag, and the flag of Austria- 
Hungary; I think it was only once 
that I saw, peering forward to make 
sure of it, the Stars and Stripes of 
the United States. The wildest dreams 
were dreamed, and the wildest ambi- 
tions sprouted there, and later some 
of the dreams came true and some 
of the ambitions were realized. But 
this is not the place to write about 
them, so back we go to Peckham. 

There are other isolated memories, 
some of them peculiarly poignant. 
Once—it was after I had started read- 


ing Kipling, and in particular his 
short story Wireless with its descrip- 
tion of the symptoms of pulmonary 
tuberculosis—I saw a man in our 
road, turning the handle of a barrel 
organ. He was tall and thin, and to 
my mind he was handsome despite 
his hollow cheeks. He had a big 
golden mustache like a Viking’s, 
and as I looked at him he coughed 
and then spat bright arterial blood 
on the curb. I knew what that meant, 
thanks to Kipling. I knew that this 
cadaverous figure, what remained of 
a fine man, was doomed to death 
within a few weeks, and I experi- 
enced a frightful wave of pity for 
him and resentment against the 
world, as intense as the emotions of 
a seven-year-old can be. I remember 
thinking that he was standing there 
grinding out those mechanically gay 
tunes because somewhere he had a 
hungry wife and children, and be- 
cause he was hungry himself, in a 
world that presented to a dying man 
no better opportunity than that of 
turning a barrel organ. I had already 
spent half my Saturday penny, but 
there was still a ha’penny in my 
pocket, and I fumbled it out, grow- 
ing more and more self-conscious, 
from among the myriad other things 
there, and put it in the Viking’s hand. 
Shamefaced, | met one glance from 
the Viking’s blue eyes. That was a 
disturbing encounter; I do not even 
remember regretting parting with 
my precious ha’penny. 

Never to be forgotten was the 
bus with four horses. Why it was 
necessary to hitch four horses to 
that bus I never knew, but a hateful 
fate decreed that when my brothers 
and sisters were taken to a matinee 
of Peter Pan their bus should have 
four horses. Not only were they go- 
ing to Peter Pan while |, too young, 
was being left behind, but they were 
going in a bus with four horses! My 
shrieks of envious rage as I struggled 
against the restraining hand of the 
family maid who had brought me 
down to see them off must have 
echoed the whole length of Peckham 
Road. (I can’t remember which 
maid that was, but about that time I 
remember overhearing my mother 
complaining that she had had to 
raise the maid’s wages from twelve 
to fourteen pounds—from sixty to 
seventy dollars—a year. She only 
worked from 6 A.M. to 10 P.M.) 

There was in those days, and 
there may be now, for all I know, a 
national organization known as the 
Band of Hope. It was a body dedi- 
cated to ideals of temperance, and | 
used to be taken to the meetings of 
the local branch—not by my imme- 
diate family but by a devout old 
aunt. In those preradio and pre- 
television days fhe Band of Hope 
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provided entertainment which was 
scarce enough in any case. The eve- 
nings would begin with a magic-lan- 
tern exhibition, quite interesting to a 
small child with omnivorous reading 
habits, showing the effect of alcohol 
on the human liver, and when you 
had sat through that you were re- 
warded with a concert. There would 
be orchestral selections, and I used 
to think of course that the orchestra 
was the “Band” of Hope. The music 
was wildly exciting; the person who 
nowadays can have the finest music 
in the world by turning on a switch 
finds it difficult to imagine a world 
where orchestral music was a rarity. 
Yet there were other turns more ex- 
citing still. I cannot remember the 
young man’s name, but he used to 
recite. He may have been greasy- 
haired and pimply-faced; he may 
have been a most objectionable and 
self-assertive type; I never knew. It’s 
likely—the odds point that way— 
that a few years later he died for his 
country on the Somme, but in the 
happy nineteen hundreds, with the 
Boer War satisfactorily settled, fur- 
ther war was unthinkable (no coun- 
try would ever be able to afford it) 
and battle, murder and sudden 
death were things that occurred only 
in the Litany and at Band of Hope 
concerts. This young man used to 
recite about them. He would put on 
a blue coat with gold braid and re- 
cite Fultah Fisher’s Boarding House 
and then he would put on a red coat 
and recite Gunga Din. Once he put 
on a cocked hat and a ruffled lace 
necktie and recited Noyes’ The 
Highwayman, which must have been 
pretty new at that time. He would 
declaim the verse with shouting and 
with formal, melodramatic gestures, 
and the little boy listening to the re- 
sounding words thought they were 
marvelous. The reciter acknowl- 
edged the applause by standing at 
the salute, and the salute in those 
days was a strange exotic gesture 
full of romance to people who never 
dreamed that they would live to see 
a world half of which would spend 
its time saluting the other half. 

The Band of Hope was, as I have 
said, a temperance organization, but 
at the age of eight I used to emerge 
from their concerts as drunk as a 
skunk, drunk on Kipling and New- 
bolt. | would assume an appearance 
of sobriety sufficient to persuade my 
nice aunt to allow me to go home 
alone, and then, by myself, in the 
quiet streets full of romantic autumn 
scents, | would abandon myself to 
spiritual upheaval. The magic 
phrases would shoot through my 
mind like rockets—**The Green Eye 
of the little Yellow God,” “The 
Little Silver Crucifix,” “‘You’re a 
better man than I am’’—and poetic 











fervor and the spirit of saintly self- 
denial would set my heart thumping 
and my skinny legs leaping. 

I must have been flushed and 
glittering-eyed when I reached home, 
but the advantage of being the small- 
est of a large family was that it was 
possible to evade notice, and to 
crouch in the corner of the gaslit 
sitting room, ignored by big brothers 
and sisters, with a pencil and exer- 
cise book in my hands. I could 
hardly wait to scribble away at the 
poems boiling inside me. And then I 
would be packed off to bed; but bed, 
once the grim routine of washing 
and undressing had been struggled 
through, was no undesirable place, 
for I could lie in the darkness with 
whirlpools of rhyme and romance 
circling in my mind—whirlpools 
colored like a blazing sunset—before 
going off imperceptibly into sleep 
where dreams were not much differ- 
ent from what seemed to be the 
reality of the moment. 

It was about that time that the 
discovery was made that the reading 
spells had ruined my infant eyesight 
and that until I should be fitted with 
spectacles I was as near blind as 
made no matter. How those spec- 
tacles changed the world! All sorts 
of things became clear to me which 
I had never dreamed of before. The 
Town Hall had a clock by which one 
could see the time! Tram cars car- 
ried signs indicating their destina- 
tion which could actually be read; 
until that time I had fancied that 
adults were possessed of some fac- 
ulty for telling a tram car’s destina- 
tion which was denied to little boys. 
The posters bore wording which ac- 
tually made sense—until then my 
reading of them had been restricted 
to the words more than a yard high, 
which made the style rather jerky. 
And in school I discovered that 
classes were not exciting games 
wherein everybody made amusing 
make-believe of reading what was 
supposed to be written on the black- 
board and was quite invisible to 
boys in their desks—a_leechlike 
memory and vast reading had en- 
abled me for years to keep up with 
the rest of the class without my de- 
fective eyesight being noticed. 

Spectacles changed my world and 
I changed too; it may have been 
cause and effect and it may have 
been coincidence. The white-faced, 
sickly, industrious infant grew into 
a healthy, lanky boy who combined 
magnificent laziness with a talent 
for ingenious mischief that marked 
him out as the naughtiest boy of 
that generation at school. And my 
environment changed. I said good- 
by to Peckham Road—I don’t ac- 
tually remember doing so; at that 
heartless age I moved away with 


none of the nostalgic regrets that 
have distinguished these paragraphs. 
Camberwell had “gone down,” in 
my mother’s opinion, and so we left. 
But not forever, for many years 
later Leading Seaman Albert Brown 
of my book Singlehanded (Brown on 
Resolution, in England) was born 
and brought up there, in a street 
remarkably like my own, while his 
mother, before the adventure which 
brought Brown into the world, lived 
at the far end of the tramline at 
Greenwich. Captain Hornblower 
spent a short period of his nomad 
life at Deptford. When we left 
Peckham, we moved to a house in 
Dulwich; halfway between those 
two homes Mr. William Marble of 
my Payment Deferred later buried a 
corpse in his back garden, and not 
far from there Randall (of The 
River of Time) spent his married 
life. It was while I wandered along 
those same quiet streets much later 
on, in the 1920’s, that plots formed 
in my mind: Rifleman Dodd went 
through his adventures one evening 
as I walked along Court Lane, and 
The Gun played its part in the Penin- 
sular War in Spain as a result of 
watching workmen removing a fallen 
tree down toward Herne Hill. The 
books were written in all sorts of 
odd places in the world, but that 
was where they had their start. 

Let me explain this phenomenon 
a bit further, the phenomenon of 
the writer’s creative process in the 
oddest circumstances and places. 
The second most sequestered rail- 
way station in the County of London 
is Sydenham Hill (the most se- 
questered is a mile away at Upper 
Sydenham). It was at Sydenham 
Hill station that I placed an odd 
telephone call when I was thirty-odd 
years old. I had been talking to my 
agent in the morning and he had 
told me that a London newspaper— 
the News Chronicle—had a new 
project, of running five-day serials, 
and would pay good money for 
stories that would break up into 
five installments with a punch at the 
end of each. Had I any ideas? Re- 
gretfully I said I had not. I left him 
and passed a few dull hours—did a 


¢.little shopping and lunched at the 


club—and then took the train back 
from Victoria to Sydenham Hill. As 
I passed the ticket barrier at Victoria 
the first germ of an idea bobbed up 
in my mind; it was followed by 
others as I walked along the train. 
They took more definite shape dur- 
ing the twenty minutes’ run to Syd- 
denham Hill, and by the time I had 
left the train there I was too excited 
to wait until I reached home. I went 
into the telephone booth at the sta- 
tion and called my agent and told 
him that I had a five-jointed idea 
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after all, and that I would start work 
on it at once. Then I hurried over the 
hill to get out pen and paper to write 
about Rose Sayer and her dying mis- 
sionary brother, and the subsequent 
adventures of Rose in the steam launch 
called the African Queen. The story 
appeared as a serial, and, rewritten, 
appeared as a novel (it is possible for 
the initiated reader to distinguish the 


five sections even now) and seventeen 
and a half years after I walked into that 
telephone box I walked into the pre- 
miére of The African Queen in Holly- 
wood to watch Katharine Hepburn 
play Rose Sayer and Humphrey Bo- 
gart give a performance as Allnutt 
which won him the Oscar for 1951. 
But this becomes modern history. 
Let us go back to my childhood; in 


particular, to my school days. The 
herring stuck with thumbtacks to the 
under surface of my form-master’s 
desk caused endless trouble and even- 
tual investigation of the drains before 
the source of the revolting scent was 
discovered. Luckily the discovery was 
not made until term was over and holi- 
days had begun, so that investigation 
as to the culprit was not pushed incon- 
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veniently far. My record at school 
might not have been good enough 
to stand the shock of another scan- 
dal, not when every term report bore 
some sort of note beginning “Unless 
his conduct improves. . . .” A cer- 
tain turbulence of spirit enlivened 
those days at school—exceedingly 
happy days, I must hasten to add. 
An act of injustice brought about a 
curious situation. I thought of it as 
injustice then, although Heaven 
knows the balance of injustice must 
have been far over in the opposite 
direction. At any rate, a clash grew 
out of the determination of one of 
the masters, weary of trying to de- 
cipher my careless scribble, to im- 
prove my handwriting. He set me 
writing exercises in my own time, 
which was not merely an injustice 
but an indignity to a_ top-lofty 
fifteen-year-old. My reaction was a 
solemn oath never to do any sort of 
other schoolwork in my own time. 

That solemn oath gave me an 
adventurous life during the next 
year or so. The work had to be done 
at least well enough to keep me out 
of the worst trouble, and by the 
terms of my oath it had to be done 
in school hours when the timetable 
said | was supposed to be doing 
something else. We used to have 
fifteen minutes of school prayers at 
the beginning of each day, with 
everybody (except the rare Catholics 
and Jews) crowded into the school 
hall together, standing shoulder to 
shoulder. My friends would encircle 
me to conceal me from the eyes of 
the staff up on the dais, and behind 
that friendly screen, standing with 
fountain pen in one hand and exer- 
cise book in the other, I would write 
a Latin theme or an essay on The 
Influence of the Lake Poets on 
Victorian Literature. The ten-minute 
midmorning “break” could be uti- 
lized for physics or chemistry; | 
would have to force my mind to 
concentrate on answering scientific 
questions in the midst of all the din 
raised by eight hundred noisy boys. 
Those precious minutes, however, 
were never enough to finish what 
was supposed to be two hours’ prep- 
aration. A certain mental agility was 
necessary for the trickiest thing of 
all, doing preparation in one sub- 
ject while sitting in a class devoted 
to another. In a French class, for 
instance, I might be faced with the 
necessity for handing in mathe- 
matics preparation the next hour. 
To work—unobserved—on _prob- 
lems in algebra or geometry while 
answering questions about the past 
participle of souffrir demanded fre- 
quent mental adjustments that any 
reasonable human being would have 
thought not worth the trouble, but a 
schoolboy has different standards. 











Perhaps it was all to the good. 
Since that time I have sat at a 
marble-topped table in a crowded 
French café at apéritif time writing 
an article that had to catch the next 
mail, while crockery clashed round 
me and high-pitched political argu- 
ments soared to climax at every 
table. But that was no worse than 
writing about the development of 
cabinet responsibility under Wal- 
pole’s administration while eight 
hundred boys all round me bellowed 
Onward Christian Soldiers—mostly 
out of tune. A professional writer 
never has to look far for excuses not 
to write. He can tell himself that his 
work is so subtle that the intrusion 
of mundane personal affairs is cer- 
tain to spoil it. Each working day he 
can excuse himself on the grounds 
that he is worried about the baby, 
or that he sat up late at bridge the 
night before, or that he has to go 
and get his hair cut; there is always 
something to interfere with inspira- 
tion, and if he allows it to do so he 
can easily—treally easily—discover 
that he has not added a line to the 
opening chapter he wrote with such 
high hopes and overflowing energy 
six months back. It is at least pos- 
sible that those ridiculous experi- 
ences of the schoolboy enabled the 
young writer to go on working what- 
ever was happening around him. 

There is a memory which I can 
smile at nowadays. No. | novel— 
never published, and quite rightly— 
had been finished some time back. 
No. 2 novel—later published al- 
though it did not deserve to be— 
had been written with frantic energy 
in such a short time that No. | was 
still going the rounds of the pub- 
lishers when No. 2 started out on 
the same rounds. And No. 3 was 
just going to be started, early on a 
gray blustering winter morning. Such 
a very young man, incredibly thin 
and lanky, was poising his pen over 
the paper in a chilly room in a sub- 
urban house just where Camberwell 
becomes Dulwich. Times change and 
so do we, and I suppose there is very 
little left nowadays of that young 
man whose bony frame afforded 
hardly room enough for all the pas- 
sions that surged inside him—I can 
write about him more easily in the 
third person in consequence. There 
was the postman’s double knock, 
indicating the arrival of something 
more than a letter. And the young 
man went to the door, and the 
blustering wind burst in as he opened 
it, and whirled through the bare 
hall; and the postman thrust two 
parcels into his apathetic hands. 
There was no need for more than a 
glance for him to recognize the la- 
bels he himself had written. Those 
parcels contained the two novels, 


returned simultaneously by two in- 
different publishers. Well, there they 
were. The young man went back in- 
to his chilly room and took up his 
pen and wrote the opening pages 
of Novel No. 3. He’d show ‘em! 

Is it a happy ending that before 
No. 3 was finished No. 2 was ac- 
cepted ? It is at least satisfactory that 
Novel No. | remained permanently 
in the limbo of the unpublished. 
There are memories of happier dis- 
tractions than that, in any case. A 
good deal of a later novel was writ- 
ten while a baby son played with his 
toy bricks at my feet in a sunny 
house (an air raid ten years later left 
nothing of that house save the base- 
ment) on the shoulder of Sydenham 
Hill, backing onto a little park, with 
a remarkable view over Kent; the 
view was nearly as much a distrac- 
tion as the baby, and so were the 
jays who rested close by. There are 
still jays there, in their very satis- 
factory coloring, and owls as well 
(I saw them on my last visit), all 
within an easy twenty-minute train 
journey from Fleet Street. The tide 
of London’s houses has flowed out 
far beyond that area, leaving it as a 
delightful semirural island; it stands 
above the fogs of the London basin 
on the one side and above the red 
brick outer suburbs on the other. 

The final recollection of my London 
and of a writer’s distractions has an 
intricate history dating back to the 
period before those sunny years, 
right back to the days of the lean 
and hungry young man writing 
Novel No. 3. It is a history which is 
still perhaps unfinished ; in the com- 
ing generation the historian of the 
American stage and screen may 
have to take it into consideration. 
The beginnings of a plot formed 
themselves in my mind in one of the 
drearier sections of Dulwich, some- 
where near the intersection of Barry 
Road and Underhill Road. Those 
impersonal little houses sheltered 
behind their blank windows hopes 
and passions and despair. There 
grew up in my mind the thought of 
a pathetic little man—a bank clerk— 
forced by circumstances into crime, 
into actual murder. He lived in one 
of those little houses; to conceal his 
crime he buried his visitor in the 
little backyard of that house, just 
the sort of backyard one could peep 
into from the top of a bus in Barry 
Road. What would happen to him 
then? I wrote the novel and en- 
titled it Payment Deferred (it was 
just the sort of cheerless book a 
cheerless young man would write) 
and the things that happened to 
that novel right from the start 
seemed to presage its later fantastic 
history. There was publisher trouble 
and ‘agent trouble, and when finally 
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it appeared—a full two years after 
it was written—a general strike 
started within the week and killed 
it stone dead, to all appearances, as 
far as any public interest was con- 
cerned. But it revived, miraculously. 
People bought it and people talked 
about it. Next there was a question 
of making a. play of it—perfectly 
fantastic, of course, and yet it hap- 
pened, and there was a question of 
producing the play—still more fan- 
tastic, and yet there it was, in re- 
hearsal, and then there came a fash- 
ionable first night at the St. James 
Theatre, and glowing critical no- 
tices and all the other unbelievable 
appurtenances of success. The prin- 
cipal part was played by a rising 
young actor whose outstanding abil- 
ity and personality had been noted 
some time before by the critics; his 
name was Charles Laughton. When 
the West End run was completed 
it was decided to produce the play 
in New York, with Laughton mak- 
ing his American debut in the same 
part, and then Metro bought the 
film rights and Laughton moved on 
to Hollywood, while I settled down 
to work on something else alto- 
gether—the full version of “The 
African Queen.”’ It was not to be 
finished without distraction, all the 
same. The telephone rang; Holly- 
wood was calling me too. So the 
African story which had been first 
discussed in a telephone box at 
Sydenham Hill station was finished 
in a swaying cabin in the old Aqui- 
tania ; | knew perfectly well that if I 
did not finish it then I would never 
finish it during the run of my Holly- 
wood contract. Not even the experi- 
ence that I had gained while writing 
essays during prayers at school 
would fit me for toiling on with a 
novel during the continuous up- 
heavals the newcomer to Hollywood 
must experience. And it was after 
that, sailing in a dilatory ship to 
England from Los Angeles, that | 
first began to think about a char- 
acter called Captain Hornblower. 

That is the way one thing leads to 
another, how the past and the pres- 
ent seem equally vivid and valuable 
to the writer. Once there was a little 
boy walking along Peckham Road 
with his nose in a book; and there 
was a gaunt young man striding 
through the same London with his 
head whirling with plots; and maybe 
one of these days there will be a 
senile old man with his vague mind 
misty with a thousand pictures of 
the past overlapping in his memory. 
But perhaps at that time some other 
little boy will have his nose in one 
of the old dotard’s books, which 
might afford some gratification to 
the old dotard in question if he 
could know about it. THE END 
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GREAT FOR GOING PLACES! 


It’s no trick to travel high, wide and 
handsome, when you carry National City 
Bank Travelers Checks! They give you a 
real lift—free you from worry about lost 
or stolen travel funds. Known as ‘‘The 
Traveler’s Friend,’’ they are spendable 
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SERVICE 
Breakfast .. . and superb lunch, 
filet mignon with cocktails and 
liqueurs en route .. . in less than 
six hours from New York you're 
in sunny Jamaica! <x 
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“Oldest Airline in the Americas” 
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Rain makes gleaming ponds of the 
2000-year-old rice terraces near Banaue, 

tiny capital of the Ifugaos in northern Luzon. 
Produced through centuries of isolated 
mountain life, the tiers are ingeniously banked 
and irrigated, rise in great glassy 

steps to a height of 4000 feet. 



















Another in Holiday’s Series on The New World of Asia 


In these incredibly beautiful islands 


live the best friends we have in all of Asia. 


Here is a brilliant, revealing portrait of a fascinating 





ong, long ago, says an old Philippine legend, 
| 4a bluebird was flying between the sky and the 
sea. It had been flying for thousands of years, and 
it had become very tired. To get some rest it 
provoked a quarrel between the sky and the sea. 
[he quarrel became a fight; the sea threw water 
at the sky, the sky threw meteors into the sea. 
Those meteors, scattered in a graceful, haphazard 
pattern, became the Philippine Islands. 

I’m afraid geology provides the Philippines 
with a better-documented, though less exciting, 
origin. Their long and complicated.and often 


bloody history, however, has known plenty of 


excitement. It includes invasions by Indonesians, 
Malays, the Chinese hordes of Kubla Khan, the 
Spaniards of Magellan, the Japanese of World 
War II, and twice of course by liberating Amer- 
ican armies, climaxed by Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's famous “return.” 

Still, the special combination of islands (7000 
of them) and remote valleys in high mountains, 
has kept many moments of that fantastic history 
relatively unchanged by later or outside influ- 
ences. The life on the islands, in fact, is the Philip- 


pines’ best history book. 


\ few hours from Manila, one can move back 
centuries to odd periods of the Filipino past 
freakishly preserved here and there in the islands. 
If you travel north from the capital into the 
mountains of Luzon, you enter a country and a 


culture that belong to one of the earliest chap- 
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people and the enticing land they live in 


The Philippines 





by Santha Rama Rau 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY EWING KRAININ 


ters of Philippine history. From the summer 
capital of Baguio, a modern resort, you can 
swiftly reach the difficult country where the proto- 
historic tribes retreated before later invasions. 
You can hire a jeep to take you into the moun- 
tains, but far cheaper, only slightly less com- 
fortable and infinitely more entertaining is the 
journey by one of the country buses. 

Don’t be put off by the warnings not to travel 
if the driver is drunk and to stop him if he goes 
too fast. Certainly the road is narrow and un- 
nerving, but it winds through some of the most 
theatrically beautiful country | have ever seen, 
and the bus drivers, many of them mountain 
people themselves, know the road with comfort- 
ing intimacy. You will probably, as a foreigner, 
be given the best seat—next to the driver. Be- 
hind you will be crowded the other passengers 
with their baskets of vegetables, their chickens 
and piglets. Everyone is very friendly, full of 
news, questions and gossip. You will hear the 
women singing soft lullabies to their babies, and 
the men giving a curious shrill whistle when they 
want the bus to stop. 

As you go higher into the mountains, the 
jungle becomes a mixture of tropical tree ferns 
and bananas growing surrealistically between 
northern pines and oaks. You see great fields of 
calla lilies on the plateaus, and orchids and vines 
lace through the trees. The bus delivers mail at 
tiny villages clinging to the mountainside. If it 
is raining, the villagers you pass will be wearing 


rain capes woven of Continued on Page 88 



























































































High tension: An exotic kite absorbs young boys on Sisangat, one of the paradisiacally primitive islands in the Sulu Archipelago. 


Continued from Page 86 graded bamboo stems 
that flare and undulate with each movement 
like some fantastic ballet. 

Mountain women carrying wood or vegetables 
on their backs smile at the passengers and call 
out questions about the weather or prices in 
Baguio. Children peddle a Luzon delicacy called 
balut—a duck egg that is kept until the duckling 
inside is almost ready to be hatched. Then it is 
boiled and eaten warm—feathers, bones, every- 
thing except the shell. If a ba/ut doesn’t appeal, 
the people near you will offer to share their lunch 
of bananas and boiled sweet potatoes. 

Far down the ravines are the emerald rice 
paddies; all around you is the dark green turmoil 
of forests and hills and beyond them the blue, 
blue mountains of the north. Sometime in the 
afternoon the bus dips into a cup-shaped valley 
where Bontoc, the capital of the mountain 
province, lies between a river and the surround- 
ing hills. Suddenly the whole atmosphere has 
changed. You are in a small country town (3000 
people) in the heart of the country of the Igorots, 
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the ancient settlers of Luzon, who until a few 
years ago were practicing head-hunters, and who 
still dress and farm and amuse themselves much 
as they did centuries ago. 

In the Bontoc market place the Igorots from 
nearby villages bring their produce to exchange 
for rum, salt and a couple of hours of gambling. 
The men still wear the Igorot dress—something 
between a loincloth and a G-string, brightly 
colored and elaborately tasseled—and that is all. 
The flashy youths, before they are married, wear 
smal! baskets decorated with mirrors and buttons 
and scarlet thread on the backs of their heads; 
the older men have complicated tattoos, like 
Lord Fauntleroy collars, across shoulders and 
chest, marking them as successful head-hunters. 
The women also are tattooed, but only for decora- 
tion; on their hands and forearms are designs 
that give the effect of lacy opera gloves. They 
often wear only skirts made of a short piece of 
cloth woven in scarlet, blue or yellow stripes, 
with a sash that hangs down behind in a tas- 
seled tail; some wear pieces of cloth over their 


shoulders and nearly all wind beads or snake 
vertebrae through their straight black hair. 

In any of the villages around Bontoc, set among 
rice fields and fruit trees, you can see the simple 
but efficient organization of an Igorot town. A 
raised pavilion called the ato serves as a meeting 
place for the village elders; this is where they 
settle disputes and instruct the young men in the 
laws and customs of the village. The ato functions 
also as a magistrate’s court, a place to arrange 
marriages, or perform religious ceremonies. In 
the old days a young man asked the permission 
of the ato before he went on a head-hunting ex- 
pedition and sought advice on the best way to 
acquire an enemy’s head. 

In a long, low dormitory the young girls sleep 
until they marry. A similar dormitory houses the 
young men. When a marriage is contracted, 
money is collected to build the couple a home; 
water buffalo, called carabao, are fattened for 
the ceremony; pigs, chickens, eggs and rice are 
accumulated; and the entire village declares a 
fiesta lasting anywhere from two days to two 
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High life: Beach huts of the Moros sit above the Sulu waters, anchored by piers to a coral reef that is an island only at low tide. 


entire weeks, with feasting, dancing, drinking 
and gamb..ng every night. 

If you are lucky enough to reach a village dur- 
ing such a fiesta, you simply join the wedding 
guests for huge meals of barbecued suckling pig 
with a sweetish garlic sauce, rice and chopped 
meat wrapped in banana leaves and baked, 
chickens and roast carabao, goat meat cooked 
in lime juice, and sometimes even stewed dog 
meat. The dancing will be subtle, complex and 
wonderfully exhilarating. By the firelight in the 
plaza, young men beat out rhythms on metal 
gongs and move, half hunched over, in a circle 
in one of the traditional dances of jubilation, 
while outside the circle, girls with outstretched 


arms and nervous feet pursue the patterns of 


their own dance. 

If no fiesta is scheduled, you can still see some- 
thing of Bontoc dancing for the price of a ganta 
(about four pounds) of salt; you may even get to 
see fragments of the old head-hunting dance. It is 
bad luck to perform the full original dance with- 
out a genuine head; on the rare occasions when 


the Igorots have used a wooden head as a sub- 
stitute they claim that they have been visited by 
misfortune. However, even a watered-down ver- 
sion is remarkably chilling, with its rigid, almost 
hypnotic steps and stamping, deafening gongs, 
and the wild climax of the spear-and-shield dance. 
as two young men leap about in the firelight be- 
fore the scarcely-moving chorus, the shadowed 
figures of the musicians and the silent watchers. 
Northeast of Bontoc, along another precipi- 
tous mountain road through dense rain forests, 
is Ifugao country, another of the earliest Philip- 
pine settlements. In Banaue, the tiny Ifugao capi- 
tal—just a muddy mountain lane with a scatter- 
ing of houses and shops—the dress, dancing, 
language and customs are again peculiarly their 
own, the product of centuries of isolated life. All 
around Banaue are the rice terraces constructed 
more than 2000 years ago, and climbing in great 
glassy steps 4000 feet up the mountainsides. 
There among the rice fields, ingeniously banked 
and irrigated, the Ifugaos farm their land, pro- 
duce their delicious rice wine called baya, live 


in houses built on stilts and with heavy thatches 
of palm leaves. Many of the houses are built of a 
fine reddish wood which gives you the odd but 
pleasant sensation of living inside a cigar box. 
In them Ifugao women weave the heavy cotton 
for their skirts on ancient looms while men ham- 
mer out silver and gold jewelry. In rainy weather 
the men carve the crude figures which have be- 
come famous in the Philippines for their wonder- 
ful humor and eerie sense of the grotesque 

strange devils, animals and humans—including a 
small wooden man with incredible distress on his 
face; he has suddenly found himself pregnant. 


If the northern mountains of Luzon have pro- 
tected the oldest living culture in the Philippines, 
almost all the other islands have sheltered com- 
parable, but fainter, traces of races and civiliza- 
tions that have flourished there—the Negritos of 
Zambales, the pygmies of Mindoro, the tree 
dwellers of the rain forests in the central islands. 
Of all such pockets of leftover history, probably 
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Mary Brieto, prominent member of 
Manila society, smiles brightly during a 
party at Conchita Sunico’s. The 

hostess, called the Elsa Maxwell of the 
Philippines, is a social spark plug 

in Manila’s lively Spanish-blooded colony. 











Guests at Conchita Sunico’s include 

women wearing the patadiong, an airy gown 
with sleeves of starched gauze, and 

men in the barong Tagalog, an open- 
necked formal shirt that is light 

and often beautifully embroidered. 


the most dramatic and distinctive are the Moslem 
settlements of the 14th Century. Their ports and 
villages are mostly on the big southern island of 
Mindanao and spread south through all the tiny, 
magical islands to the equator. 

The Spaniards, when they reached these is- 
lands, called the people Moros and the name, to 
the distress of many of the peaceful settlements, 
has stuck. For, to the Spaniards, the Moros were 
at the best “‘fierce’’ and at the worst “treacher- 
ous.’ Every generation or so Spain began a cam- 
paign to bring the Moslems under Spanish rule 
and each time Spain was defeated. The Amer- 
icans, when they took over the Philippines, had little 
more success. At least one company of American 
cavalry was hacked to death with spears and 
krises in the hills behind Jolo, the capital of the 
Sulu group of islands, before the Americans, de- 





ciding on a calmer course of expediency, gave 
the Moslems special privileges, a high measure 
of autonomy and won a precarious peace. Even 
today the Moslems of the south are far from 
subdued. The Philippine central government de- 
clares the islands a “special area” and a curious 
dual government exists with the provincial offi- 





cials appointed from Manila functioning along- 
side of Moslem dattus or village chiefs, and agama 
courts which administer Moslem law. 

In spite of all this, the Sulu Sea is possibly the 
only really romantic place left in the world. From 
Borneo curving northward to the southern Philip- 
pines a ribbon of thousands of tiny islands pro- 
vides almost every storybook notion of adven- 
ture and enchantment. From the days, a thousand 
years ago, when the Sulus were the headquarters 
and fiercely guarded hide-out of the notorious 
Malay pirates who plundered the Philippine 
coasts and terrorized the shipping of all the 
southern seas, piracy has been a lucrative and 
thriving tradition. The fabulous stories of wealth 
and beauty drew adventurers to the islands from 
all over Asia, but the Malay pirates never lost 
their dominion of the seas even when the Mos- 


lems took the land. The islands are still full of 


stories of hidden treasure, frightful raids of re- 
venge, and mighty battles at sea. If you walk 
down to the wharf in Jolo, the main port on the 
largest island of the Sulus, any Joloano will point 
out to you the narrow Moro vintas which defy 
capture, and he may add casually, “I see the 


smugglers are in from Borneo.” The next day, 
instead of the silks and ivory, slaves and gold 
which were the loot of the ancient pirates, the 
Jolo markets will be filled with English whisky 
and gin from British possessions in Asia, or 
American cigarettes or French perfumes or pearls 
or sarongs from Indonesia. 

Island cultures have an almost classic appeal 
to travelers, and scattered through the Sulu Sea 
are some of the strangest and most fascinating 
islands of the world. An endlessly glamorous way 
to spend a week or ten days is to hire a small 
boat in Jolo and sail among the rocks and reefs 
and beaches of the Sulus. The water is very deep, 
the currents are rapid and tricky, but the climate 
is magnificent, with warm days and cool nights 
and steady winds. In the equatorial sunsets, flam- 
ing across the sky in great banners of green and 
gold, you will see Moro boats, slim and fast, 
carrying big square sails in elegant stripes of 
yellow, gray and black. Each has a double out- 
rigger to give it stability enough to sail to China 
through heavy seas. 

In the Sulu Sea are the great pearl banks, so 
famous that even 600 years ago a Chinese ad- 


venturer reported that Sulu pearls were “‘whiter 
and rounder than those of India. Their price is 
very high’—a reputation that continues to this 
day. Another tremendous source of revenue for 
the Sulus comes from the five Turtle Islands, 
which look in every way like the conventional 
picture of a tropical paradise—palm trees, sandy 
beaches, clear sea water and coral rocks, except 
that once every eighteen days thousands of turtles 
totter up the shore to lay their eggs (between 100 
and 145 each) in the sand and scuttle back to the 
water, leaving hundreds of thousands of eggs to 
be exported among the islands, where they are a 
most popular delicacy. 

Almost every island has its special distinction. 
A tiny Sulu island called Siasi declared war on the 
United States all by itself. Another island, 
Laminasa, is only 200 yards wide and a kilometer 
long, but 12,000 people live on it, weaving the 
finest nipa mats in the Philippines and selling 
them from Luzon to Jolo for floor and wall cover- 
ings. Sibutu has the finest dancing in the country 
and a curious technique of intricate etching on 
cane. Kabingaan is an island only at low tide: a 
few hours later it vanishes under several feet of 
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From the Philippine family album 

(top to bottom)—a practicing Kalinga 
headhunter; a laughing crone of Fuitan; 

a pagan Yakan of Basilan Island; 

a Moro on the romantic island of Jolo. 
Igorots in loincloths (opposite page) assemble 
at the village ato or council hut. 


water, but 10,000 people live there on houseboats 
moored permanently to the sand bank. They live 
by taking their small boats tc the rich Sulu fishing 
grounds where they catch hundreds of varieties 
of fish I have never seen before—clear tropical 
colors, striped or spotted, with fins like filmy 
wings or with beards or with teeth like fangs. By 
exchanging part of their catch for supplies and 
rice, a Kabingaano may spend his entire life on 
boats and never set foot on dry land. 

You also can get a flavor of both the old days 
of lawlessness as well as the modern, more peace- 
ful, but still-exotic life, in the port of Jolo. In the 
harbor are boats from ail the islands, and around 
the small Chinese shops and stalls on the water 
front, you will see bare-chested Malay sailors, 
women in batik sarongs, traders from other 
Sulu ports carrying daggers in their belts, women 
from remote islands with rare parrots. 

Beyond the harbor of Jolo is the cove where the 
sea gypsies live, ocean-going nomads who move 
from island to island, trading a little, fishing a 
little, even smuggling a little, staying in Jolo a 
couple of days or a couple of months. They live 
with their families on boats so narrow that two 
people cannot sit side by side in them. For pro- 
tection from rain they have a flimsy arrangement 
of palm leaves spread over a bamboo frame. 
Strips of octopus are stretched across the out- 
riggers to dry. A deeply sunburned woman squats 
in the stern beside an earthenware pot filled with 
live charcoal, mixing shredded coconut meat 
with cassava, or neatly wrapping this staple in 
banana leaves for a meal to be eaten out at sea. 
The children drag the nets up the beach to dry, 
or suddenly dive off the boat with their home- 
made spears to get the small, delicious scarlet fish 
that frequent the shallow water. 

Near the cove of the sea gypsies live the Samals, 
amphibious people who dwell in wooden houses 
built on stilts over the water and connected with 
rickety paths of planks and bamboos. While the 
men fish the women stay home, decorate them- 
selves with tiny pearls, paint their faces with a 
dead-white make-up of rice powder and spices, 
and weave thin, checked cotton sarongs. 

Anywhere in Jolo you will see the Moro men 
and women in trousers of intense green, purple, 
pink and flame, stylishly cut about three inches 
above the ankle. Across their shoulders, and 
sometimes over their heads, the Moro women 
wrap contrasting loops of cloth, while the men 
wear tight buttoned jackets. After the wharf, the 
most interesting place in Jolo is the market, a 
huge, smelly clutter of stalls and eating places 
where you will be unable to name any of the 
dozens of varieties of fish that are offered for sale. 
Here you can see and taste Jolo’s incredible pro- 
fusion of fruit Continued on Page 113 

















One night a year the Snow Ball sparkles for the 
benefit of the Buffalo General Hospital; 
while every night Buffalo’s sky line glitters 









The Queen of Lake Erie is the real windy city. 


brightly on Lake Erie’s shore line. 


It’s a lusty, gusty, water-front town with a mania for good living 
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‘here is, as the saying goes, only a single-strand barbed-wire fence be- 
tween Buffalo, New York, and the North Pole. Oh, 


there are places such 


as Butte, Duluth and Owl’s Head, where the temperature drops lower. But in 
Buffalo it’s the wind. Good Buffalonians actually are jealous of Chicago’s title 
of the Windy City, because Government records show that Buffalo is much 
windier than Chicago and is, in fact, the windiest inhabited spot in continental 
United States. The top of Mount Washington is not permanently inhabited. 

Buffalo lies on the eastern end of Lake Erie, so in winter the prevailing 
west wind sweeps across a 250-mile expanse of ice, picking up violence and 
antisocial notions every mile of the way before it howls past the long line 
of cargo vessels tied up inside the breakwall and around the huge grain 
elevators on the water front and into the city. Frequently the police string up 
ropes in such places as Niagara Square and Shelton Square and Main 
and Seneca Streets where pedestrians may cling and inch their way against 
the gale. Sometimes, when such thoroughfares as Fuhrmann Boulevard are 


covered with ice, sudden gusts will blow automobiles clear across the street. 


That always makes for interesting traffic. 
Even in the summer, on occasion, the wind can blow 


pretty well. | remem- 


ber once seeing a boy in a Piper Cub pull a nice stunt at the Municipal Airport. 
He came in against the wind and throttled down a bit at about 100 feet alti- 
tude. There he hovered like a helicopter, rocking a little but not moving 


forward a foot. 


In 1941, while I was a resident of the Buffalo area, I made a trip to Portugal 
and got caught in a hurricane that killed about 175 people in Lisbon. I was 
out in the storm for several hours but didn’t realize anything unusual was 
happening. I just thought, well, they have wind here, too, don’t they. I was a 


little indignant about slipshod Portuguese construction because roof tiles and 


planks were flying around and I had to do some dodging. They build solidly in 


Buffalo 


They have to. 


Buffalonians rarely apologize for their winter weather. They feel it develops 


character. It also develops a profound respect for the forces of Nature. 


It’s a big town 


probably around twice as large as the population fig- 


ure of 600,000 indicates, because the ancient city charter limits the bound- 
aries to include only forty-two square miles. But the metropolitan area has 


spread all over the surrounding country, swallowing up numerous nominally 


independent corporate units such as the steel city of Lackawanna to the south; 
Eggertsville, Snyder and Williamsville to the east; Kenmore, Tonawanda, 


North Tonawanda and even Niagara Falls to the north. 
subject to question, inasmuch as there has been 


This last, however, is 


Continued on Page 96 






























































Continued from Page 94 some disposition in 
Niagara Falls to regard Buffalo itself as a suburb, 
or, you might say, as Niagara Falls Junction 
where millions of happy couples change cars for 
Honeymoon Land. 

Metropolitan Buffalo is a tremendous manu- 
facturing center with possibly the most diversified 
industry of any American city. It leads the nation 
in flour milling. It manufactures railroad-car 
wheels, dredges, hairpins, internal-combustion 
engines, nylon, pipe organs, airplanes, steam 
radiators and practically anything else you can 
think of, including merry-go-round horses. The 
city’s labor-relations record has been remarkably 
good, and just possibly the old Lake Erie wind 
might be given an assist on that score too. Just 
possibly both Management and Labor are a little 
less bumptious and a little more humble after 
being buffeted around by those icy gales. 

Buffalo, of course, started as a water-front 
town and now it is one of the most important of 
American ports. Counting dollar value of cargoes, 
it is the biggest inland port in the world. More 
freight passes through Buffalo than through San 
Francisco, Seattle, the Columbia River ports, Los 
Angeles harbor or Galveston. 

Salt-water people who have an idea that oper- 
ations on the Great Lakes are sissy are in for a 


The Debutramp Ball at the University Club, 
fun for Buffalo’s younger set, 
parodies the debutante cotillion 
the Snow Ball. Both affairs occur 
during last week in December. 


Mr. J. Fred Schoellkopf IV with his 
pointers and his Lincoln Allard, at home 
on the south shore of Lake Erie. He is 
scion of a family whose name is to Buffalo 
what Biddle is to Philadelphia. 





surprise if they give it a try. Those gigantic, 
attenuated grain or ore carriers are more difficult 
to handle in a heavy sea than any ocean- 
going freighter. 

Sometimes a Merchant Marine sailor will be 
lured to the Lakes by thoughts of short hauls and 
more time ashore. In his pride as an able deep- 
water man, he takes it for granted that the fresh- 
water boys will look up to him. Then he finds to 
his chagrin that the opposite is true and that he 
still hasalottolearn. ° 

A friend of mine who was a Merchant Marine 
officer with a second mate’s ticket tried out the 
Lakes for a season and then resigned. He ex- 
pected the fresh-water men to treat him with 


some respect and to give him a berth worthy of 


his years on the seven seas. Instead they made 
him a helmsman and then quickly demoted him 
to seaman when he had difficulty holding the 
awkward behemoth on course in a blow. 

“I’ve ridden out typhoons in the Pacific and 
hurricanes in the Atlantic,” he said, “but I never 
went through anything as bad as a November 
storm on Erie. That was plain, brutal murder and 
| want no more of it.” 

Lake Erie, incidentally, is the shallowest of the 
Great Lakes and consequently kicks up a heavy 
sea more quickly than the others. It also is a ship 


Portrait of Grover Cleveland 
graces the reading room of 
the Buffalo Club, where the 

Cabinet met as President 
McKinley lay on his deathbed. 


graveyard and has been since the first sailing 
vessel, LaSalle’s Griffon, went down with a cargo 
of beaver pelts. The last few voyages each year 
are full of peril from ice as well as wind. 

When Erie freezes over it is infested with ice 
fishermen who hang up tarps between pike poles 
as windbreaks and chop holes over which they 
set “tipups.”” When a haze of blowing ice powder 
is present (which is most of the time) then the 
land disappears and one might as well be on the 
Polar icecap. 

Several times a year, and especially late in the 
winter, the ice will suddenly break up during a 
blow and floes of various sizes sail majestically 
out of the lake into Niagara River. It’s an extraor- 
dinarily energetic river and Niagara Falls is only 
twenty miles away. Inevitably, when this happens, 
there are several floes inhabited by fishermen and 
it’s the Coast Guard’s job to rescue them. Low- 
flying planes try to locate the drifting anglers and 
the Coast Guardsmen set out with strong boats 
mounted on sled runners. Hauling these boat- 
sleds over hummocky ice is heavy work. | know. 
When the rescuers come to open water they 
launch the boats and row to the next floe. Usually 
all of the fishermen are found, but when visibility 
is bad the job takes some doing. Some of these 


ice fishermen are Continued on Page 99 
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Delaware Avenue, once 
flanked with 

servant-filled mansions, 
today is becoming 

more and more commercial. 
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Seymour H. Knox (right), shown in library 

of his Buffalo home, is one of the city’s stanchest 
patrons of art. He is a banker and corporation 
director and also head of Buffalo Fine Arts Academy. 


Charles Burchfield is a prominent Buffalo artist who looks 

more like a successful upstate businessman than a 

contemporary painter. An unpretentious man, Burchfield paints pictures 
that are not copies of nature but reflections of what he feels. 


Continued from Page 96 steady customers of 
the Coast Guard. Even after several brushes with 
death they can scarcely wait for the floes to freeze 
together so they can get out there fishing again. 
Hardy people, these Buffalonians. 

There’s a flavor to lower Buffalo along the lake 
shore and ship canals and Buffalo River which 
may not be exactly seagoing, but it is definitely 
water front, complete with sea gulls and water- 
front saloons frequented by sailormen and other 
lusty characters. 

I remember during the dark days of the depres- 
sion the late Alfred H. Schoellkopf, among other 
things, head of the great Niagara-Hudson Power 
Company, and grandson of Jacob Schoellkopf, 
who first harnessed Niagara Falls, used to put on 
his old fishing clothes and take an evening’s turn 
around these water-front saloons to listen in on 
conversations. The conversations reassured him 
that no actual revolution was imminent. 

One water-front institution now sadly missing 
on lower Main Street is the tattoo studio of 
Sailor Ted. He is gone to a land where I hope there 
is a water front inhabited by white-skinned, 
broad-chested angels who have an appreciation 
of art. [ Used to write a good deal about Sailor 
Ted in the old Buffalo Times, because Ted was 
a man with imagination. 

He came‘up once with a plan to mitigate Buf- 
falo’s winter climate by collecting junked auto- 
mobiles and stacking them along the lake shore 
to an altitude of 5000 feet. This protecting moun- 
tain range, he felt, would break the wind and 
make Buffalo practically balmy. He suggested 
moreover that if ivy and other climbing vines 
were planted they soon would cover the unsightly 


junkers with a mantle of green. 


The plan was not well received, however, prob- 
ably because native Buffalonians love Buffalo the 
way she is and resent suggestions for change 
from nonnatives. Anyhow, the publicity brought 


business to Ted’s door and in gratitude he offered 
to tattoo his finest piece, Leonardo's Last Supper, 
on my back free of charge and was a little hurt 
when I declined 

Buffalo was laid out on the same general plan 
as Washington, D.C., by Joseph Ellicott, who 
helped Maj. Pierre L’Enfant on the Capital job. 
This design of circles with streets radiating out 
like spokes of a wheel was considered a fine piece 
of military defense in the 18th Century, being cal- 
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culated, perhaps, to confuse the 
enemy. In both Washington and 
Buffalo it succeeds admirably in 
confusing tourists. 

However, the only time Buffalo 
needed to be defended, it didn’t 
work. During a blizzard on the night 
of December 10, 1813, American 
General George McClure had 
burned the town of Newark, On- 
tario. Then he retreated back across 
the border to Fort Niagara. 

Canadians were infuriated. A 
force of British regulars and Cana- 
dians under the command of Gen. 
Phineas Riall on December twenty- 
ninth crossed the Niagara River to 
capture the village of Black Rock, 
which now is part of Buffalo. 

The Yankee militia, including 
General McClure, evaporated from 
the Buffalo area but Buffalo was not 
quite undefended. An intrepid phy- 
sician, Dr. Cyrenius Chapin, took 
charge of a group of citizens who 
wheeled a huge cast-iron cannon 
into Shelton Square, loaded her to 
the muzzle and pointed her down 
Niagara Street. 

When, on December thirty-first, 
the British came in sight, marching 
to fife and drum, Doctor Chapin 
touched off the cannon and the 
heavy charge blew the barrel clear 
off its carriage. That was the only 
shot fired and it may have frightened 
some pigeons, if indeed there were 
Shelton Square pigeons in those 
days. It did no other damage. 

So then Doctor Chapin tied a 
white handkerchief to his walking 
stick and marched forth to meet the 
invaders. He announced to General 
Riall that he was surrendering and 
was declaring Buffalo an open city. 

“But who are you?” General Riall 
is reported to have asked. 

“T am Doctor Chapin.” 

“But you’re not in uniform. Are 
you the military commander?” 

““No, sir. The soldiers have gone.” 

“Then are you the mayor? By 
what authority do you act?” 
~ Doctor Chapin tried to explain 
that he was a leading citizen, but 
General Riall shook his head. He 
couldn’t accept surrender from a 
private citizen. So they burned 
Buffalo to the ground. 

Doctor Chapin’s name is per- 
petuated in Chapin Parkway—a 
superior residential street. 

Buffalo’s first real boom came in 
1825 on completion of the Erie 
Canal connecting Lake Erie with 
the Hudson River at Albany. When 
Gov. DeWitt Clinton opened the gate 
connecting the lake with “Clinton’s 
Ditch” on October twenty-sixth, 
word was flashed along the whole 
length of the canal and down the 
Hudson to New York City, more 
than 400 miles distant, in one hour 














and twenty minutes. How was that 
possible before the invention of the 
telegraph? Well, cannon were placed 
within sound of one another along 
the entire course and such a banging 
was never heard before on the North 
American continent. 

The Erie Canal opened the way 
for westbound travel and for the 
transport of western produce to 
New York City and Europe. It 
made Buffalo a major city. It also 
gave Buffalo’s Canal Street a repu- 
tation as the toughest spot west of 
Port Said. Canal Street averaged a 
murder every other day. It was a 
region where tough lake sailors and 
perhaps tougher canal men met in 
the ninety saloons and fifteen “‘con- 
cert halls” and fought for the favors 
of more than 500 female denizens, 
and where the dead or unconscious 
were casually chuted into the canal. 
No policeman dared venture alone 
into Canal Street or the subsidiary 
Fly Street, Maiden Lane or Peacock 
Alley. They traveled in squads or at 
least in pairs. 

In 1870, Sheriff Grover Cleveland 
tried to clean up the place but with 
only partial success. The effort ended 
in a compromise wherein the Canal 
Street women agreed never to go 
north of the Liberty Pole, an iron 
flagpole that stood at the Upper 
Terrace and Main Street, under 
penalty of thirty days in jail. 

Canal Street contributed to the 
culture of America by giving birth to 
the first Ned Christy minstrels and, 
according to legend at least, to an 
“Irish” singer-actor known as 
Chauncey Olcott who wrote My 
Wild Irish Rose. 

When the old Erie Canal was 
widened and deepened into the New 
York Barge Canal to accommodate 
tugboats for motive power, the 
western terminus was moved, and 
Canal Street vice languished from 
lack of business. The old brick build- 
ings began to fill up with Italian im- 
migrants and, to save them from 
guilt by association, the City Council 
in 1919 changed the name of Canal 
Street to Dante Place. But it took 
more than a change of name to reno- 
vate the region. It was colorful, all 
right, but it was also a noisome 
slum—one of the worst I have seen 
in the United States. 

It is all gone now, however. In 
place of the crumbling old firetraps 
where a dozen or fifteen families 
were crammed into a building witha 
single toilet, there now rises the mag- 
nificent Dante Housing Project with 
spacious lawns and gardens between 
the apartment buildings, play- 
grounds for the children and a fine 
view of the harbor. 

Some may mourn the passing of a 
romantic landmark. And some re- 
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sent the way the change came about. 
One businessman said to me, “It’s 
really a shame the way the govern- 
ment stepped in there. A number of 
private parties were ready to build 
fine apartments in that wonderful 
location, and for a better class of 
people. Now everybody has moved 
into the Dante development—Ital- 
ians, Negroes, everybody.” 

It seems that one must keep very 
alert in a democracy or some de- 
mocracy is likely to seep in. 

Near the Dante development is the 
new (well, comparatively new) Buf- 
falo Memorial Auditorium and the 
towering concrete pillars for the 
High Level Bridge which will carry 
the New York Thruway across the 
Buffalo River, across the ship canals 
and the railroad yards. When com- 
pleted this will be a relief for lake- 
shore and Hamburg commuters who 
now have a tortuous route to follow. 

Another Buffalo institution now 
fading is the towpath. On the land 
that was pounded by the hoofs of 
countless tow animals, land which 
belonged nominally to the State of 
New York, squatters began putting 
up their shanties many years ago. 
Mostly they were constructed of 
packing boxes, corrugated iron and 
tar paper, and they housed a happy- 
go-lucky community that lived by 
fishing and odd jobs. Some of the 
shacks were actually houseboats 
floating dubiously on the murky wa- 
ters of the unused ditch. Some 
housed tiny grocery stores or lunch 
counters or, in the old days, speak- 
easies. | remember one such with a 
haphazard sign reading Free Fish 
Fry Every Saturday Night. Saturday 
nights were a time of celebration 
down on the towpath with music, 
hilarity and fine neighborliness. 

Now part of the old Erie Canal has 
been widened and deepened into a 
ship canal and the rest has been filled 
in. The towpath squatters are gone 
except for a section of perhaps two 
city blocks, actually outside the city 
limits. There, most of the squatters 
live in dwellings that rise to the dig- 
nity of houses. The region still has 
the atmosphere of the old towpath, 
however, and Frank Mutz, who used 
to be known as the mayor of the 
towpath, is still there, running a res- 
taurant in a weather-beaten struc- 
ture. Most of the male residents still 
wear fishing licenses habitually 
against a sudden whim to go fishing. 
They still are a carefree people, 
more interested in the giant ““musk- 
ies” which inhabit the nearby swift 
current of the Niagara River than in 
the turmoil of Buffalo. 

Among the towpath residents are 
retired lake sailors and in their 
gathering places you can hear stories 
of the great storms on Lake Erie, 


and the sinking of such ships as the 
Idaho and the Tommy Hume. 

Uptown Buffalo is not noted for 
particularly high buildings. And the 
sky line hasn’t changed much in a 
couple of decades. Of course the 
City Hall in Niagara Square is 
thirty-two stories and the Rand 
Building in Lafayette Square is 
taller, although only twenty six sto- 
ries, because it has a red lollipop on 
top where dirigibles can tie up. One 
dirigible did moor there, but it 
wasn’t one of those incredible giants 
of twenty-five years ago; it was a 
blimp used for advertising. 

Once when a reporter was inter- 
viewing John McCormack in the 
Hotel Statler he asked what the tenor 
thought of Buffalo’s City Hall. Mc- 
Cormack peered out the window and 
curled his lip. “‘It looks,” he said, 
“like a grain elevator.” 

That was not only grossly unfair 
but a poor description. There’s a sort 
of functional beauty about a grain 
elevator and those who work in Buf- 
falo’s City Hall will attest that it is 
not at all functional. But I personally 
think it is a beautiful building—in its 
way. You might say it looks like a 
slightly excited Mayan temple. 

In front of City Hall stand statues 
of Buffalo’s two Presidents of the 
United States—Millard Fillmore 
and Grover Cleveland. Fillmore is 
perhaps more honored although he 
was only elected Vice-President and 
served less than three years of 
Zachary Taylor’s term. But he 
was first chancellor of the University 
of Buffalo and his name is associated 
with many Buffalo matters of in- 
terest and dignity. Millard Fillmore 
was first president of the staid Buffalo 
Club and a cultured gentleman. 

Cleveland, on the other hand, 
sometimes got into barroom brawls 
before he became mayor. He used to 
indulge in impromptu horse races 
out Richmond or Delaware Avenues 
to Gates Circle and Joe Gohn’s 
place, where there always was a huge 
bowl of hard-boiled eggs. “Big 
Steve,” as Stephen Grover Cleveland 
was known then, liked hard-boiled 
eggs with his beer. He played a good 
deal of pinochle with Democratic 
politicians at Billy Dranger’s at 
Eagle and Pearl Streets and also fre- 
quented a place called The Shades, 
where the proprietor held a profound 
faith in human honesty. The Shades 
had no bartender. Customers drew 
their own beer and poured their own 
liquor and made their change from a 
basket containing a peck or more of 
silver. That system would be dis- 
astrous in some cities | could men- 
tion, but in those days it worked all 
right in Buffalo. 

In 1872, when he was sheriff, 
Cleveland personally hanged two 


murderers. When it was required 
that capital punishment be executed 
in the county of conviction, it was 
the custom for a sheriff to delegate 
the unhappy task to a deputy. But 
Cleveland would not pass the buck. 
He did the job himself. Then, in both 
cases, he retired hastily to be sick. 
The “better people” of Buffalo never 
considered Grover Cleveland to be 
quite a gentleman. 

But the “better people” of Buffalo, 
being largely Republicans, did con- 
sider William McKinley a gentleman 
despite his Midwestern antecedents. 
And Buffalo seems more impressed 
with its brief and tragic association 
with McKinley even than with Mil- 
lard Fillmore. 

McKinley was fortunate, so far as 
his permanent Buffalo social stand- 
ing is concerned, by dying in the 
mansion of John G. Milburn at 1168 
Delaware Avenue (the Milburns of 
the shining black horses), after being 
shot by an assassin at the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition on September 6, 
1901. For all practical purposes, that 
made McKinley a Buffalonian of 
triple-A standing. Incidentally, it 
was in this Milburn mansion, which 
is now something of a shrine, where 
the desolate Mark Hanna wiped 
the tears from his plump cheeks 
and made his historic remark: 
‘**Now that damned cowboy is Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

The cowboy, Theodore Roosevelt, 
did fairly well for himself in Buffalo 
by being sworn in as President at 
the home of the Ansley Wilcoxes, 
also on Delaware Avenue. The Wil- 
cOX mansion now is a homey res- 
taurant and cocktail lounge. 

Buffalo commemorates McKinley 
with an impressive white cbelisk, 
like a junior Washington monument 
in the center of Niagara Square; 
and in the lobby floor of the Erie 
County Hall is a circular bronze 
plaque protected from profane feet 
by a fence of purple velvet cord, and 
the plaque is enscribed, “Here lay 
in state the body of William Mc- 
Kinley, President of the United 
States, September 15, 1901.°’ From 
within this enclosure a staff rises 
with draped American flag. 


In 1869, following the success of 


Innocents Abroad, Mark Twain 
bought a third interest in the Buffalo 
Express for $25,000 and moved to a 
brick house at 472 Delaware Avenue. 
Mark was a friendly Westerner and 
never before had encountered any- 
thing like the reserve of Buffalo's 
elite. There’s a story that, after re- 
peated snubs by his neighbors, 
Clemens strolled across the avenue 
one day and addressed a dignified 
gentleman, “Pardon me, sir, for be- 
ing so bold as to speak to you with- 
out an introduction, but your house 
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is on fire.” The author couldn’t 
stand the chill of Delaware Avenue 
and he sold his interest in the Ex- 
press at a $10,000 loss. 

It’s possible, however, that the 
“better Buffalonians” might eventu- 
ally have accepted Clemens if he had 
stuck it out longer. There is the case 
of William J. Conners, known as 
“Fingy” Conners because a finger 
was chewed off in a water-front fight. 
Conners made money, went into the 
newspaper business to combine 
Mark Twain’s Express with the 
Courier into the successful Courier- 
Express. Then the select Buffalo 
Yacht Club elected him commodore. 
Conners was visibly moved by this 
honor and in a choking voice he 
made a speech, “From stevedore to 
commodore is one hell of a jump,” 
he said, “‘but, by God, I done it.” 

While the coldly self-sufficient 
West Side has been politically im- 
potent, as a rule, it still is tradition- 
ally the arbiter of Buffalo’s cultural 
development, usually in alliance 
with the university set to the far 
northeast. And Buffalo is a city of 
no mean culture. It supports a fine 
symphony orchestra and other smaller 
musical organizations. The Albright 
Art Gallery in Delaware Park is out- 
standing. There is an active “‘little 
theater.”” The Grosvenor Reference 
Library, originally privately en- 
dowed but now an Erie County in- 
stitution, is one of the best in 
America. There is the truly magnifi- 
cent Kleinhans Music Hall and the 
enormous Municipal Auditorium. 

The genius of quiet, bearded Sam- 
uel P. Capen as chancellor of the 
University of Buffalo built up a fac- 
ulty and curriculum with emphasis 
on academic pursuits instead of foot- 
ball. Even though Doctor Capen has 
retired, the tradition carries on with 
most of its 10,623 coeducational 
students seriously intent on getting 
a college education. 

The anthropological department 
of the Museum of Science in Hum- 
boldt Park contains the famous 
Marchand Indian groups—beauti- 
fully precise works of art. There is a 
strange story connected with these 
small, lifelike wax figures. An Indian 
girl named Lila Jimerson was em- 
ployed as a model by the handsome, 
gray-haired Frenchman, Henri Mar- 
chand and, possibly without much 
discouragement, she fell in love with 
him. Lila knew Marchand’s wife, 
Clotilde, and hated her, believing 
Mrs. Marchand to be the obstacle to 
her own happiness. So Lila con- 
ceived a curious scheme. 

On the reservation old Chief 
Charley Bowen was dying of an ob- 
scure malady and Lila told his sixty- 
six-year-old wife, Nancy, that a witch 
in Buffalo had cast a spell on him. 


Nancy wasn’t quite Convinced until 
he actually died. Then she went to 
town with Lila on March 6, 1930, 
and Lila stopped in a dime store to 
buy a claw hammer which old Nancy 
put in her bag. Lila took Nancy to 
the Marchand house but waited 
down the street while Nancy went 
in and asked Mrs. Marchand quite 
bluntly if she were a witch. 

Mrs. Marchand seems to have had 
a fatal sense of humor. “Why, of 
course,” she said. ‘Would you like 
to see some witchcraft?” 

“Yes,” said Nancy. 

So Mrs. Marchand turned on the 
radio, and this was the first time old 
Nancy’s ears had been assailed by 
that contrivance. Nancy reacted 
with primitive ferocity, first upon 
Mrs. Marchand and then upon the 
radio—with the hammer. 

Both old Nancy Bowen and Lila 
Jimerson were charged with first- 
degree murder. In jail Lila received 
many gifts from  strangers—silk 
stockings, lingerie and such. There 
was little sympathy, however, for the 
bereaved Henri Marchand. 

Suffering from tuberculosis, Lila 
Jimerson collapsed in court and 
brought about a mistrial. And in the 
second trial both she and Nancy 
Bowen were acquitted. But Lila died 
shortly after her acquittal. 

Buffalo’s chivalric attitude toward 
Lila Jimerson is perhaps consistent 
with its attitude toward Prohibition. 
Buffalo, generally, is a pretty law- 
abiding city. But Buffalo, generally, 
felt the 18th Amendment was silly 
and quite foreign to Buffalo custom. 

One needed no membership card 
to gain admittance to a Buffalo 
speak-easy. Actually there were nu- 
merous open saloons where one 
could look in the window and see 
men lined up at the bar. And good 
whisky was cheaper than it is now. 
Oh, there would be token raids now 
and then, but the speak usually 
opened the next day. 

When William J. (Wild Bill) 
Donovan, later to become com- 
mander of the O.S.S. in World War 
Il, was U. S. District Attorney in 
Buffalo early in the 1920’s, his con- 
science began to fret him about the 
fine bar in the swank Saturn Club on 
Delaware Avenue in which he him- 
self held membership. So he led a 
force of prohibition agents in a raid. 

If Donovan thought this would 
increase his popularity he misinter- 
preted the temper of his home town. 
The sense of outrage extended far 
beyond the oak-paneled walls of the 
Saturn Club. Fortunately, for him, 
Donovan was transferred to New 
York City about that time. 

Prohibition was ushered in across 
the nation with the glad ringing of 
church bells at midnight of January 








16, 1920. And, while the bellringers 
didn’t know it, they were also usher- 
ing in a considerable midnight traf- 
fic in Canadian liquor and beer on 
the Niagara River. A substantial 
amount of this traffic was conducted 
by adventurous teen-age boys who 
were paid fifty cents a case for beer 
and a dollar a case for spirits. It was 
a hazardous business on the swift 
river, confronted by Coast Guard, 
prohibition agents and customs au- 
thorities as well as by infinitely more 
dangerous hijackers who were will- 
ing to commit murder for a boat- 
load of whisky. 

There was Jerry Sullivan, a 
twenty-one-year-old honor college 
graduate, whose family did not 
know of his nocturnal adventures 
until he disappeared. His broken 


body was found frozen in the ice of 


Lake Ontario. 

There was Larry LaSalle, a Cana- 
dian Indian, who with his partner, 
Mike Malone, were attacked by 
hijackers one foggy night. Malone, 
though wounded, escaped by swim- 
ming to Rattlesnake Island. Parts 
of their motorboat were found in 
the rapids below the Falls. LaSalle 
never was seen again. 


No one seems to know why Niag- 
ara Falls has been a mecca for 
honeymooners for more than a cen- 
tury, but it’s still as popular as ever— 
even if the hand-holding couples 
don’t stay as long as they used to. 
The old Cataract House, which 
burned in 1946, had a register more 
than 100 years old which showed 
that the newlyweds used to stay a 
week or so. Now a day or two is the 
average and then they’re off for 
some other recreation spot. The 
great majority of the 25,000 or so 
who visit the Falls on a summer day 
travel in their own cars. 

Buffalo used to be the gateway to 
this best-known of America’s nat- 
ural wonders when honeymooners 
and plain sight-seers came by train 
or lake boat. More often than not 
these people would stay overnight in 
Buffalo and take the train or inter- 
urban electric to Niagara Falls the 
next day. Now, alas, the passenger- 
boat line to Chicago and way points 
is defunct and the tracks of the old 
International Railway Company in- 
terurban have been torn up. And 
now the principal highways outside 
Buffalo are dotted with garish in- 
formation booths where motorists 
are told how to bypass Buffalo on 
their way to the Falls. 

Daredevils have played danger- 
ously with Niagara Falls since Jean 
Blondin did his stunts on a cable 
stretched across the Gorge in 1859. 
A few have gone over the Falls in 
barrels and rubber balls and lived to 


boast of it. But there’s a law against 
that sort of thing now. 

One of the great Niagara Falls 
characters was William “Red” Hill 
who rescued twenty-eight persons 
from the lower river and fished out 
128 bodies. He himself went through 
the Whirlpool Rapids in barrels and 
steel drums and lived to die in bed in 
1942. But his son had to swim out 
once and attach a line to his father’s 
container which was spinning rapidly 
in the vortex of a whirlpool. Young 
Hill took up his father’s work of 
rescuing and recovering, only to 
lose his life in 1951 when he went 
over the Falls in a cocoon of auto- 
mobile inner tubes. 

Not too long ago, the city of Buf- 
falo was largely made up of a collec- 
tion of foreign-language colonies. 
But time, the great catalyst, is finally 
dissipating the confusion of tongues 
and is beginning to weld the city into 
a unit. 

The first foreign-born were mostly 
Irish who dug the Erie Canal and 
settled in the old First Ward. And 
the Irish, having a genius for politics, 
were and are a powerful influence in 
city affairs. 

The Poles on the East Side, in the 
Broadway district, make up by far 
the largest foreign colony. The 
Polish Everybody's Daily claims 
more than 250,000 Polish residents 
in Buffalo, but until recently the 
Poles seemed too intent on intra- 
mural conflicts to be very effective 
politically. 

The considerable German district 
joins the Polish district in what is 
known as the Fruit Belt, because the 
streets are named Cherry, Grape, 
Peach, Orange, Lemon and Mul- 
berry. They are largely Swabians, 
given to colorful festivals, leather 
shorts and—like the Poles—to sing- 
ing societies. 

The major part of the big Italian 
colony now is congregated on the 
far West Side in the Busti Avenue- 
Seventh Street district. 

But nowhere are there many 
buildings’ which could be called 
tenements. Mostly families live in 
separate houses or in what seems to 
be practically a Buffalo institution, 
two-family houses with two doors on 
the front porch. 

In recognition of the foreign 
colonies, one of the BuiTalo radio 
stations—W WOL— conducts its pro- 
grams in four languages—English, 
Polish, German, and Italian. 

I suppose an argument could be 
made that because of the varied for- 
eign colonies Buffalo is one of the 
most American of American cities. 
Certainly it is a vital city, but not 
feverish. It is vital and self-confident 
without being loud about it. 

THE END 
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Yardley Brings You a New Feeling of Well-Being 


Poise and urbanity are marks of the 
English men who, for generations, have 
made London a world center of good 
grooming and masculine taste. For 
these men, prominent in English busi- 
ness, club and country life, Yardley of 
London has developed a distinguished 
After Shower Powder. It’s a wonderful 
refresher, particularly in hot weather. 


Also America, this 


Yardley After Shower Powder prolongs 


available in 


the freshness of a shower, even on mug- 
Combines superb drying 
You 


get a luxurious feeling of well-being, 


giest days. 


action and a lasting deodorant. 


all day long! At fine shops in London— 
and throughout the world. Sold in 
America for only $1.10 plus tax. 


— Sala fda 


Yardley products for America are created in Engiand and finished in the U.S.A. from the original English 
formutae, combining imported and domestic ingredients Yardley of London. inc, 620 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C 
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SAN MARINO 


‘ ‘gee fifteen miles southwest of Rimini and the resort 


beaches of the Adriatic Riviera, lies the Republic of 


San Marino, all of it expressed upon the triple peaks of 


a single mountain which rises above the ancient plains 
of Romagna some 2700 craggy feet into the indigo 
sky. It is the smallest republic in the world. Despite its 
medieval appearance, it has a democratic-republican 
form of government that has been embedded in the feudal- 
royalist-autocratic and present-day terrain of Italy since 
1000 A.D., long before the word freedom was anything 
more than a spelling exercise in Europe. The San Marin- 
ese are not a numerous people; acreage inhibits the 
inclination. In fact, one could put all 14,000 of the 
citizenry and ail thirty-eight square miles of the re- 
public into an unused corner of, say, the King Ranch 
in Texas. A vociferous San Marinese we know, the 
proprietor of a restaurant known, strangely enough, as 
the San Marino, in New York, claims that he has more 
customers every month than his native republic has 
people 
was a time during World War II when the tiny republic 


hungrier too. The latter claim is dubious. There 
sheltered nearly 100,000 refugees and knew the con- 


comitant hard times following bomb raids by the Allies 


who suspected that the hoary rock fortress (left) hid 


J. BARNELL, FROM SHOSTAL 


Axis ammunition. This poverty was followed by a minor 
wave of communism, dispelled by the opening of a 
gambling casino and the advent of tourists bearing 
money. The casino is closed now and the doughty San 
Marinese are once more finding sustenance by issuing 
the famous postage stamps long cherished by collectors, 
by handsome artcraft in silver and gold, and by genuine 
hospitality to the touring visitor. The latter quality is 
traditional. The founder of San Marino—Marino him- 
self, a pious stonecutter who fled the anti-Christian wrath 
of the Roman Emperor Diocletian in 300 a.p.—found 
refuge on the summit of Mount Titano. And from there 
he bequeathed the sense of independence which once 
led such a conqueror as Napoleon to decide that the 
crags of a nation defended by an army of some 300 
non-uniformed San Marinese were a bit too formidable 
to invade. The motives of tourist invaders are different. 
It’s a fine trip from Rimini to San Marino by trim bus 
today; no passport nonsense at the borders, no baggage 
inspections either. The faces in the market place at 
Borgo Maggiore are friendly. The doves flutter gaily in 
the Piazza della Liberta; the air is like wine and the 
wine itself is good. The heartbeat of liberty is extremely 


pleasant music. THE END 








TRY CORTINA’S sHort-cuT To 





















START SPEAKING 


SPANISH-FRENCH 


ALMOST OVERNIGHT! 


AIL coupon for ‘two-sided, non-breakable rec- 
ord and sample lesson. BOTH FREE! Listen 
as native instructor speaks to you on record. Let 
your eyes follow words in sample lesson at same 
time. Before you realize it, you'll be “chatting” 
whole sentences in your new language—you gain 
a perfect accent (that’s all you hear!). You don’t 
learn grammar “the hard way’: YOU PICK IT 
UP IN CONVERSATION. 

MAIL COUPON NOW. There are no “strings” 
to this offer. But it may end soon. 
Hurry ! Rush coupon with 25¢ to help 
cover cost of special packing, shipping. 
We'll also send FREE book describing 

full Cortina course. No obligation. 


TINA ACADEMY 


Originators of Semen Method 
Dept. 528 136 W. 52nd St.. N. Y. 19 





MAIL AT ONCE FOR Gaee RECORD 





CORTINA ACADEMY, Dept. 528 (Est. 1882) 
N. Y. 


| 136 W. 52nd Street, New York 19, 

| Please send me a FREE Sample Record and " 
lesson in (check one) 

1 (| SPANISH 7) FRENCH [] RUSSIAN 

l [] GERMAN [] ITALIAN L] entage ong 
[] BRAZILIAN and complete information 

| about the full Cortina Course. Enclosed is 25¢ | 

| (stamps or coin) to help cover the cost of | 
special packaging, shipping. 

l DE 5 bh 6 0840.60000060006 446008 C2 bed eneHO | 

] RIOD cic cccn- ccc ccddicescusstpomudse coase | 
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PATE OF 


smoked 
Rocky Mountain 


RAINBOW TROUT 


tm Send $1.00 for sample tin and folder 
» HIGH VALLEY FARM 
COLORADO SPRINGS 2, COLO. 


THIS EXQUISITE 6-PIECE 
PASTRY FORK SETTING 


from Sheffield, England (worth*4 to*6) 


YOURS 


FOR ONLY 


25° 


To demonstrate the unique thrill of receiving 
beautiful, exotic gifts from foreign lands at less 
than half their U.S. value, you can now apply for 
a one-month membership in the Around-the- 
World Shoppers Club. As a special inducement to 
join, we will send you this beautiful 6-piece 
Pastry Fork Setting from England for only 25¢, 
postpaid and duty-free. When it arrives you will 
understand what it means to receive distinctive 
gifts from famous studios in Paris — from tiny 
Black Forest wood-carving shops —from exotic 
Persian bazaars... yes, gifts from the world 
over! Upon acceptance of your one-month mem- 
bership, we will reserve a regular membership in 
your name. If you decide to accept it you will 
receive the Club’s monthly selection of foreign 
merchandise direct from the countries of origin, 
for only $2.00 per gift postpaid and duty-free. 
However, you may cancel after receiving your 
Pastry Fork Setting or at any future time. The 
coupon below and 25¢ coin must be sent for 6- 
piece set. Do it NOW! Only one to a family. 

AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 
71 Concord Street, Newark 5, N. J. 

Pe oe oe oe oe oe 6 oe So 
| Around-the-World Shoppers Club 

Dept. 402-A, 71 Concord St., Newark 5, N.J j 

Enclosed find 25¢ for which please send me the 


Pastry Fork Setting. Also reserve membership in 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club, which I can 








| cancel at any time | 
J Nome a 
l Address 

City, Zone, State i 


CANADA: Write to 77 Vitre St. W..Montreal 1, Que 












CARRY YOUR OWN 


Standard of 
Cleanliness 
with you! 




















package 
only $400 
Postpaid 

Send cash or M.O. 











The perfect traveling companion long 
wanted by fastidious women. Folded 
to slip easily into your handbag or 
glove compartment, these individual 
sanitary toilet seat covers are your 
guarantee of protection at every stop 
on your travel holiday. 
Free catalog of other useful items sent on request 


VILLAGE MART 








BOX 176-H BROOMALL, PENNSYLVANIA 








SENT ON APPROVAL! 


in 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR... interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter’s, etc., Paris night 
life . . . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super-koda- 
chrome slides from 57 countries in 35mm, 
and 1200 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval! Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 


SEND 25¢ (deductible from first 

order) for 40-page illustrated 

four-color catalog, with detailed 

description of 35mm slides. 
Stereo list free. 


Ernest H. Wolfe 2..." 


Uranium Prospecting 


can be PROFITABLE ond FUN for the entire family 
immediate delivery on the famous 


VICTOREEN 
GEIGER COUNTER 


Adventure that rivals the gold 
rush of "49! Pack up the family 
for a memorable prospecting 
vacation and take along the fa 
mous VIC-TIC full sized pro- 
fessional Geiger Counter. You'll 
have lots of fun and you may 
strike it rich! The VIC-TIC was 
designed and manufactured by the 
same engineers who developed the 
first instrumentation for Atomic 
tests the Victoreen Instrument 
Co the world’s largest supplier 
of Geiger tubes. The VIC-TIC 
weighs only 3 pounds and is 
equipped with a transistor-ampli 
fied, loud-speaker, and has four 
* sensitivity ranges: 1,000, 10,000, 
100,000 c/m plus extra-sensitive 
bac around range. Each VI¢ 
ric Geiger Counter is shipped 
complete with aluminum wall 
counter tube, batteries, shoulder 
strap, radio active ore sample 
and instruction manual. Fully 
guaranteed. $125.00. 
We have all accessories for the 
VIC-TIC Geiger Counter plus a 
complete line of professional scin 
tillators to $2,000 
Write for complete details and prices 


THE NEWMAN-STERN CO. 
1740 E, 12th Street ° Cleveland 13, Ohio 






















A MILLION THRILLS! 
High Power 


BINOCULARS 


30 DAY FREE TRIAL 
Finest Precision Optics 
Money Bock Guorontee 

fesy Poy Pion 

Free/ Catalog & Book 

“Hew te Select Binoculars” 


Dept. 78 43 E. Green 
Pasadena. Calif. 
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BUSHNELL Bixacalana 








HOLIDAY 








/AUGUST 


‘eT mULiDAY 


Bread-and-butter gifts: These vacation days, with all 


the escape from cares and duties that they offer, still have their own 


little obligations. They are pleasant ones mostly, and perhaps the pleas- 


antest is saying thank you to friends for wonderful weekends at their 


summer cottage or aboard their cruiser. Choosing a thank-you gift is, 





Bird-Cage Clock 

The bird in this gilded cage 

(actually, solid brass with lacquer finish) 
bobs to each tick. 

This unique alarm clock from West 
Germany tells time 

by two moving dials. 8” high. $12.95, 
postpaid. Scott-Mitchell 

House, 611 Broadway, N.Y.C. 12. 





Tray Treat 

Two beautifully shaped hand- 
carved teakwood trays from the 
Tribal tray 
”, $13.50. 
Waterproof banca bowl, 


Philippines. 
(foreground), 9'4”x17%4 


modeled after native dugout, 
24”x4”x2”, $8.50. 

Postpaid. Hanlan Associates, 

129 Macdougal Street, N.Y.C. 12. 








Candlelight Charm 

Classically simple candelabra 

from Sweden matched by a charming 
brass candle snuffer. 

Candelabra, on 6'»” base, $8.50; 
snuffer, $1; box of ten 

tapered candles, $1. Postpaid. 

Ruth Winne Roberts, 

E. Main St., Ramsey N.J. 





Teatime 

Exquisite Japanese six-cup 

teapot in blue 

ray design with matching cups. 

Of china, with bamboo-fiber handle 
on pot. Pot, $4.25; six cups, 

$3.95; woven bamboo strainer, 75c. 
Postpaid. Delaware 


Bookshop, New Hope, Pa. 
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SHOPPER 


however, a challenge to our originality and ingenuity, for the gift must 
show that it was selected with as much care and affection as was lavished 
on us as guests. The Shopper’s assortment below was gathered with this 
high standard in mind. Every suggestion has been affectionately mulled 


over and you can be sure that whatever item you pick, it will be “right.” 


Port and Starboard 

Earrings with a nautical bearing, 
especially right for a 

weekend cruise gift. Red port and 
green starboard enamel 

lights in solid gold mountings. Imported 
from England. $38.50, 

including tax, postpaid. Dorham, 


Box 212, Noroton Hts., Conn. 


Menu Plaque 

from France. Of white porcelain 
with a gilt border. 

Write dinner menu on it 

in pen or pencil, 

then just wash off. It is 5”x3'0” 

and is supported by a 

tiny vase. $7.50, postpaid. Soupcon, 
203 E. 


Ceramic Polka Dots 
Matching butter dish and 
in black, 

green, blue, yellow 
or pink with white polka 
dots. Butter dish, 7”x3”, $3.90; 


casserole, 7”x2'o”, $6.75. 


casserole from Norway, 


Postpaid. Jon’s 
Scandinavian Shop, 
179 W. 4th St., N.Y.C. 12 


Four Seasons 

Japanese linen guest towels, 

each hand-screened with a design 
representing one of the 

four seasons. They do double duty as 
napkins and place mats too. 
13!0”x17'4”. Six in white on navy, 
six in navy on white. 

$8.20, postpaid, for the dozen. 
Jasmine Shoppes, Inc., 

63 E. 56th St., N.Y.C. 22. 


6Ist St., N.Y.C. 21. 





HOLIDAY 


4x40 POWERHOUSE BINOCULARS 


give you better viewing up to 


oe e 25 MILES AWAY... 


Genuine Leather Case 
Plus Anti-Glare Lenses 


Lifetime bargain from THORESEN—world's greatest importer of German 
binoculars! NOW—not 7 or 9—but 16 times area magnification. NEW 1955 
super-powered model hcs many new quality features! Made by 100 yeor 


old West German optical plant to exacting standards. 


7 NEW FEATURES FOR 1955 


German know-how and superb workmanship are reflected in this new model. 
1. More powerful than ever. 2. Greater structural strength without tiring 
weight. Strong, light aluminum and high impact materials give 
construction—yet weighs only 10 ozs. 3. Swirling pivot folds to your eye 
width. 4, New, extra-power precision ground lenses. 5. Objective lenses in- 
terior coated for better viewing. 6. High luminosity even in moonlight. 7. Comes 


with extra ANTI-GLARE lenses for bright sunshine viewing. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING! 


One look thru this new POWERHOUSE will convince you of its superb quality. 
Enjoy one on 5 day trial. Use for travel, hunting, fishing, races, bird watching, 
all sports. You MUST be satisfied or your 4.98 back quick. Limit ONE Power- 


house per person. RUSH order to importer today! 


times area 
magnification! 


@ THIS is what 
you see with eye 


See THIS <> 
with new 
Power- 
house 


Only 98 
TAX 
PAID 


Made in 
WESTERN 
GERMANY 


F aleeleeenieeieteteteeteateteteaientatetiatetaniead 


THORESEN’S, Dept. 168-H-6 
352 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


RUSH 1 POWERHOUSE with leather case 
& extra Anti-Glare lenses at 4.968 on 5-DAY 
TRIAL money back guarantee. 


4.98 enclosed. Rush prepaid. 


. Send COD plus postal charges. 
“battleship” 








Town State. 





CANADIANS: Save Tariff. Send order te: 
Theresen Ltd, 45 St. James St., West, Dept. 
US-6, Montreal 1, Que. 





DON'T CARRY LUGGAGE 
ROLL IT! & sr 


fits any suitcase 
Tale ft easy wh it easy when you 


travel! Roil your lug- 
gage with a Portable 
Porter. Why carry 
from 40 to 60 
pounds—or look 
for a porter todo @3 
it for you—when 

it's so easy to ¢ 
‘*roll your 

own?" Port- q 

able Porter is 

only $5.95 post- 

paid. Please send 
check or money 
order(C.O.D.'s35¢ 
extra). Money-back $5.95 
guarantee. POSTPAID 


MacArthur Products Inc. 


Dept. P-1-D Indian Orchard, Mass. 


@ Easily 

* attached and 
detached in 
seconds 


@ Complete 
with wheel 
carrier, silent 
rubber wheels, 
strap and 
handle 


e@ ONLY 





Exclusive tailoring process 


CONVERTS OUTDATED 

fi, DOUBLE BREASTED SUITS 
INTO SMART NEW 

I, SINGLE BREASTED MODELS 


Write Dept L for FREE BROCHURE 
and detailed information 
on how we can perform this 
AMAZING TAILORING MIRACLE 


Sr"hea" comers BY MAIL! 


Sid Colbura 
313 ae) BEVERLY 
BEVERLY WILLS 


60 POWER TELESCOPE $3.98 


VARIABLE evertans 20X- 60s 60x — apeney BOUND 


NEW! : » Xn. 


with 40 at 


DRI 
CALIFP 





M. 

oT any 

the mon § Sect ix 

long ( ntain 4 ground 
A ; 

Ma [ 

, t fier tt astr az as wee 

Woon th y 


Criterion Co., 331 Church St. "Harttord 1. ‘Conn. ‘Dept. 4BD14 


AUGUST 








CUCKOO CLOCK 


.. duty-free 


Shipped Direct 
To You from 
EUROPE 


This low price possible only through our unique 
direct import plan, Genuine German CUCKOO 
CLOCK with weight and pendulum movement. Ex- 
cellent timekeeper. Cuckoos cheerily every quarter 
hour in clear pleasing voice. HAND CARVED in 
traditional design by the famous Black Forest wood 
carvers. Antique walnut finish. Perfect for den, bed 
room, alcove, child's room or kitchen. Shipped direct 
from Free Europe in export packing with strange 
foreign stamps. Order as gifts, too, each shipped 
direct. (Not more than one addressed to the same 
person.) Send only $3.95 for each. No C.O.D.’s. Post- 
man collects 15¢ foreign packet charge which can't 
be prepaid. Satisfaction-or-moncy-back guarantee 

SEVEN SEAS IMPORTS, Dept. E508 

1717 Westwood Bivd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 











DAVY CROCKETT CABIN TENT 


Here is a big canvas tent that looks exactly lithe the tog cabin Davy 
Crockett lived in. Large enough te held 4 or 5 “Junior Davy Crock- 
otts"’. 57° high, 16 sq. ft. Heer space. Design printed on beth sides in 
3 bright coters. Green root is atse water canves. © CS 
and ready te set up. Price includes postage. A real buy at only $9.95. 
Immediate delivery. Ne COD's. Send cash, check or m. © 


WESTERN CLASSICS °9%,2035. DEPT. uo. 
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«a Raptar Emi (=) o)aleo) fo . Stack Jars 


‘ ‘ , . —— can be used for storing and serving candies, 
SIVES expression to your aaleilon ‘ cookies . . . also for a colorful floral 
— display. Stacked, the three glass jars make a column 
“ 11's” high, 7!” in diameter. 
Set of three with hand-etched initials on one, 
$9.95, postpaid. 
Here’s How, 27 E. 22nd St., N.Y.C. 10. 


Spice Cookery 

An assortment of fifteen herbs, 
spices and seeds, each in a 2-oz. jar 
lettered in gold and set 

in a burlap bed. Set $9.25, postpaid, 
aie Boe det . including ABC of Spice Cookery. 

aha} 6, OEE ye . La Cuisiniére, 
"ae they facial tlc 05 bing the the subject right up close 133 E, 55th St., N.Y.C. 19. 
““ Only in Cine Raptar telephotos you get the finest lenses at 


moderate prices... from $26.50 
See the complete Wollensak Cine line at the better photographic 


dealers. Write for new literature. 





Thermo Tumblers 
—, lh < - . 
. “n Virtually unbreakable, these plastic 


WOLLENSAK vn a 
er ae without being cold to hold. Sealed 


": 

° 

D 

> oOo PTICAL COMPAN Y - oe 7 Y ' a= between their two walls are a small net 
* : oc. oad 
3 ae ' font 





872 HUDSON AVENUE « ROCHESTER 21, NEW YORK and a felt fish. Set of four, $10, 
postpaid. The Game Room, 1538 


Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 





Can [ At My Age, ! seit J ’ 4 The Continental Touch 


Become A Hotel Executive? ‘ Linen place mats with colorful 


The success of Lewis Grad- , ad : _ 
uates proves you can qualify printed insignia ot forty 


for fascinating hotel, motel, . 
club or apartment house world famous restaurants ina harlequin 


projects Opportunities 
everywhere for both young ~ ay ate 
and mature. Previous experi design. Set of four mats 


ence proved unnecessary ’ ” ” . 
Train in spare time at home (17's x11), matching continental 
or through resident classes in . 
Wasl o Natio de — ” 7” « aire 
Placement’ Service PRES napkins (21's"x11!s”) and recipe book 
Write for FREE book - ‘ 

with a recipe from each 


‘Your Big Opportunity.’ ’ $ 
Approved fcr ALL Veteran Training LADIES ELECTRIC RAZOR 3.95 restaurant $8.50. postpaid. Susan 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL Juliette) Ladies’ Electric Razor in Pastels 


Desk AM-603, Wash. 7, D.C. . . . 
tn Smith, Carpentersville, Ill. 


Choose petal pink, powder blue or cameo ivory. Leg 
and underarms stay silky-smooth longer. Quick, easy, 
powerful AC. Aftractively boxed, matching leatherette 
travel case. $3.95 ppd., money-back guarantee. State color 
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CRETE 
Continued from Page 39 


from the soil of Crete, to the delight 
and wonderment of all the world. 


Next day we woke early. We were 
roused by the roosters crowing in 
the yards, and by the villagers com- 
ing to the city with their little don- 
keys laden with fruits and vege- 
tables, and by the vendors who were 
hawking loudly: “Hot biscuits!” 
“Good milk!” “Fragrant grapes!” 

“What's the program for today?” 
asked Edward. He was impatient to 
find the little old woman who had 
saved his life. But her village lay far 
to the west, and he was reluctant to 
turn away so soon from this spell- 
weaving region. 

“Let’s go to Phaestus first and see 
the other palace,” I said. “It is the 
gentlest spot in Crete.” 

Our bus was crowded with peas- 
ants, their multicolored tote sacks 
packed full. The old women wore 
black kerchiefs wrapped about their 
faces so that only their eyes and 
noses showed. The young women 
wore white ones that covered their 
hair, and the men crowned their 
heads with a handkerchief. What 
impressed you was their eyes; you 
can tell a Cretan by his eyes—they 
are black, darting, full ot flame. 

Left and right of us were vine- 
yards. Women were at work har- 
vesting the vintage, singing gently, 
and young men were carrying the 
grapes to the wine press. At one 
town where we stopped after about 
an hour—at St. Barbara—a wine 
press in a roomy peasant yard 
caught our eye. It was brimming 
over with grapes; and five or six men, 
naked above the waist, were tram- 
pling them. They danced and sank 
down in the grapes and laughed, 
their beards and mustaches were 
flecked with grape stems, their calves 
were bright red to the knees from 
the juice. They all seemed manic, as 
if drunk, like satyrs with their tight- 
curled beards and hairy bellies. 

“These are the satyrs,” Edward 
said. “They have leaped off the an- 
cient Dionysian vases and they are 
dancing on the grapes once more. 
Nothing dies here in Greece.” 

“That is our ordeal,” | answered. 
“Our ancestors are so immensely 
glorified they are a burden on our 
shoulders. To free ourselves we must 
either forget them or surpass them. 
But is this possible?” 

We took the road again. The land- 
scape became steadily gentler and 
sweeter, and in a couple of hours we 
were at Phaestus. We stood on the 
veranda of a little tourist hotel, 
charming and thoroughly clean, tak- 
ing in the splendid view before us: 


the palace and its majestic stone 
Staircase, its pillars, its storage 
chambers and courtyards. It is 
smaller but more gracious than the 
palace at Cnossos, and its setting 
is indescribably beautiful—the lush 
and gentle plain, the low, cultivated 
hills and, in the distance, the moun- 
tain range of Ida, all majesty and 
godlike calm. 

We left the hotel, stepped across 
the royal courtyard, went through 
the storage chambers. We brought 
to life, as well as we could in imag- 
ination, the life and delicate genius 
of this long-engulfed world. 

Afterward the hotel proprietor, a 
plain, good-humored Cretan named 
Alexander, set a table for us on the 
veranda. It was as if he were the 
lord of the palace, and we his guests 
enjoying his hospitality. He served 
us everything good that he had: 
rabbit cooked with peppers and 
onions, and in ample olive oil; a 
salad of chicory, tart and bitter; a 
dark wine, fresh grapes and honey- 
ripe figs. We drank a toast to Crete, 
and then a young girl came with her 
tray and served us coffee in tiny 
cups. She was slight of build, with 
wavy hair and enormous eyes—an 
etenal Cretan type who might have 
stepped down from a mural. 


Edward lit his pipe and gazed at 
distant Psiloritis, Ida’s highest peak. 

“Let’s climb it,”’ he said suddenly. 
“| have heard that you can see the 
whole island from there, completely 
surrounded by the sea, just as it 
looks on the map.” 

Night had fallen when we set out 
on muleback to conquer Psiloritis. 
Old Costandis, our guide, walked 
ahead, his feet shod in_ black, 
patched-up boots, his head covered 
with a blue sash wound in a turban, 
his staff slung across his shoulders. 
The stars shone above us, a cold 
breeze was blowing, the silence was 


deep except that now and then a 
night bird sighed among the trees. 
The road became increasingly nar- 
row and uneven. Above the tree 
line, our mules began to slip on the 
rocks. We dismounted and climbed 
on foot. Soon we were panting hard. 

The ascent took eight hours. Fi- 
nally, exhausted, our chests heaving, 
we reached the tiny chapel of the 
Saviour, on the very summit, and 
leaned against the wall to shield 
ourselves from the wind. Our teeth 
were chattering, our hands felt 
frozen. But our faces were radiant 
with an unspeakable joy. The sun 
had come out, rich red, and we saw 
the whole of Crete spread out below 
us, from the two swordlike tips at 
its western end to the sharp promon- 
tory that points at Asia; and to the 
south, the Libyan Sea rolling away 
toward Africa. 

“Crete . . . Crete,” I muttered, 
and for a moment my eyes went 
dim. “My motherland!” Cretans 
love their island with the tenderness 
a man feels toward his mother. 

We entered the chapel and lit 
three candles before the humble icon 
of Christ. Then Costandis served 
our breakfast on the chapel flag- 
stones. We ate and drank, we took 
strength. We came out again. The 
island was glowing now, flooded 
with light. Crete was like a gigantic 
siren emerging from the sea. 

“Which way shall we head?” 
asked Costandis. The mules were 
ready. “Back to Phaestus?” 

““No. Ahead toward Rethymnon,” 
I replied. 

“Itis a long way,” said Costandis, 
“but so much the better. We will 
sleep in the priest’s home at Mavro- 
chori. His wine has a flavor that 
brings dead men to life and his wife’s 
cheeks are roses.” 

The sun had not yet set when we 
reached Mavrochori. On the out- 
skirts we passed the village well, 
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where girls were filling their jugs. 
They raised a hand in welcome. 
Doors opened, women came out, 
their eyes shining with curiosity. 

“Welcome!” they called to us. 
“From where and to where, with 
good fortune?” 

Children were running about, 
some behind us, others ahead, all 
escorting us to the priest’s home. 

The priest must have heard the 
excitement and understood. He 
opened both halves of his double 
door and stood on the threshold. A 
tall man, and husky, with a very 
dark beard and long hair falling to 
his shoulders. As soon as he saw us 
he threw his arms wide. “Wel- 
come!”’ he said, and his voice was 
deep and ministerial. 

The priest’s wife came forth: 
fortyish, pudgy, dark-eyed. And her 
cheeks were truly roses. 


Early next morning we kissed the 
priest's hand, squeezed his wife's, 
and took to the road again. In a few 
hours Rethymnon came into view; 
small and lovely, it seemed to rise 
from the sea. 

The little town was buzzing. Its 
streets were narrow and cool. The 
air smelled of the grapes, figs and 
cantaloupes lined up outside the 
markets. Other shops displayed 
cheeses, honey, carob beans, an- 
chovies in barrels. Farther along, 
panniers stacked with fish, crabs, 
oysters. And the shopkeepers stood 
up and hawked their wares with 
raucous shouts. 

The spell cast by this little town 
is strong. For a few hours every 
morning, when the villagers throng 
in, the noise is loud, the crowd big. 
Afterward the place becomes quiet, 
deserted; shopkeepers sit down, fly 
swatters in hand to shoo the flies 
off fruits and meats, and sometimes 
they hold a piece of cardboard and 
fan themselves. All the houses have 
tiny yards, and at evening the young 
girls come out to water the herbs— 
and the air is perfumed with basil 
and marjoram, mint and jasmine. 

A few hours’ journey from 
Rethymnon is Crete’s most famous 
monastery, Arcadi. In the great re- 
volt of 1866 the Turks laid siege to 
it, and the abbot, seeing no hope of 
rescue, set fire to its powder maga- 
zine and blew it up. The monks, 
along with the Christian laity that 
had taken refuge there—men, women 
and children—all became ashes. 

We took a bus, and in three quar- 
ters of an hour we reached the vil- 
lage of Amnato. From there on we 
were in mountain country; there 
was no road, only a stony footpath. 

After an hour we saw, through 
the forest, first the windmill outside 
the monastery and then the dome 
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of its church: We quickened our 
steps and came into the wide court. 
Two monks appeared at the door 
to welcome us. They escorted us 
through the great hall where the 
mementoes of Arcadi’s glory are 
kept: flags, uniforms, weapons. We 
descended into the ruined powder 
magazine. Our guides related the 
heroic drama as if it had happened 
yesterday, and the flames of Arcadi 
gleamed in their eyes. 

We sat outside on a terrace and 
did not speak. A youthful monk 
brought us warm bread, honey and 
walnuts. The air was still, the moun- 
tains were drowned out by the bril- 
liant daylight. In a cage somewhere 
above us, a blackbird whistled. The 
monks had taught it the tune of a 
church canticle, which it carried 
with considerable skill. 

“He has joined our order,” one 
of the monks said, and laughed. 


The bus ride from Rethymnon to 
Canea, the capital, is extremely 
beautiful. To the right lies the sea; 
to the left, green hills, silver-leaved 
olive trees, tiny white villages. 

Like Herakleion, Canea is a city 
half ruined by the bombings of the 
last war. Narrow, crooked streets, 
cool little plazas, enormous men, 
slim-waisted, wearing baggy breeches 
of heavy wool cloth. You will often 
see an old man sitting in a coffee- 
house, smoking his narghile—an old 
warrior with a long beard and 
twisted mustaches, and long knives 
still bristling at his belt. He is doubt- 
less from the famous region of 
Sphakia, in the southern part of 
Crete—renowned because its men 
never allowed the Turk to set foot 
in their mountains. In Sphakia you 
will find the handsomest old men in 
the world: very tall, slim as the 
cypress, hawk-eyed, taciturn. Once 
I saw, in one of their sheepfolds 
high up ona mountain, abouta dozen 
such ancients sitting on the crags, 
talking and gazing down toward the 
plain below: snow-white hair and 
beards, flaming dark eyes, and their 
words dropping slow and measured 
from their wide sensual mouths. 

I looked at them and said to my- 
self, ““This is how the gods will look 
when they grow old.” 


“We are getting closer to Can- 
dano,” my friend said the next day. 
“Il wonder if old Mistress Helen is 
still living.” And he told me the full 
story for the first time. 

“She kept me hidden in her hut 
six months. She had two sons, and 
she took food from their mouths to 
give it to me, she stripped the bed- 
clothes off them so I would not be 
cold. The Nazis heard that she was 
hiding an Englishman and they set 








out from Canea to capture me. 
When Mistress Helen caught wind 
of it, she took me far from the vil- 
lage and hid me in a cave. The Nazis 
arrived at dawn. They kicked the 
door and broke it open and came 
in. Her sons were still asleep. They 
searched everywhere and did not 
find me. They were rabid. 

““*Where have you hidden the 
Englishman?’ 

“The old woman was silent. 

“They seized her two sons. One 
was eighteen, the other twenty. They 
thrust them against the wall. ‘We 
will kill them if you don’t confess!’ 
the Nazis screamed. 

***God is above,’ the mother said. 
‘He will judge.’” 

Edward’s eyes were brimming, 
but he brought himself under con- 
trol. Presently he said, ‘““They slaugh- 
tered the boys and burned the house. 
Can she possibly be alive today?” 

“She must be, she must be,” I 
answered. “Cretan women can en- 
dure great pain.” 

A few minutes later Edward, who 
had been leading the way, turned 
excitedly. “I believe we are getting 
there,” he said. “‘I] remember these 
mountains, these villages. And look, 
we are coming to a chestnut grove. 
We are almost there.” 

Now we entered a forest of tower- 
ing chestnut trees. There was a 
sound of running water. The air 
grew fresh and cool. 

Edward spurred his mule to the 
crest of a low hill and looked about. 
“Can this be Candano?” he called. 
He was looking in all directions 
with a disappointed air. We dis- 
mounted and went forward slowly, 
climbing over the remains of wrecked 
houses. Here and there a ruin had 
been rebuilt and was inhabited 
again. Some small new houses had 
gone up. People were building, till- 
ing, sowing; life was returning to 
the desolated earth. 

Some men ran out of a new-built 
house. One drew close to us, an 
elderly man with a snow-white 
beard and sparkling eyes. Joy radi- 
ated from his wrinkled face. 

““Welcome, my children,” he said, 
opening his arms. “God has sent 
you. Tonight my son is being mar- 
ried, and I vowed that the first way- 
farer to go by would be his best man. 
You, sir, are the one. You are the 
koumbaros.” 

And he clasped Edward to his 
breast. The Englishman was startled 
and turned to look at me. I trans- 
lated the old man’s words. 

“Gladly,” he responded. “I will 
be the koumbaros. Where are the 
bride and groom?” 

“Eh, you are rushing matters,” 
the old man said with a laugh. 
““Come and have a raki. We will wait 
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until the sun sets and the priest 
arrives, and then you will meet the 
groom and the bride.” 

We went in, and the whole family 
came up to bid us welcome. We 
drank our raki. Then Edward stood 
up and we followed him out. He led 
the way, scrutinizing the little houses 
one by one. Suddenly he stopped 
before a half-burned hovel. A bur- 
lap sack hung where the door should 
be. He pushed it aside and looked in. 
He turned bright red. “This is it,” 
he said. “This is the courtyard. . . .”” 

His foot moved forward, he went 
in. “I don’t see anyone,” he mur- 
mured. “I hear nothing, not even a 
human breath. I am too late.” 

There was a small door at the 
far end of the courtyard. Edward 
knocked. He waited. Silence. He 
knocked again. A weak voice was 
heard from within: ‘“‘Who is it?” 

“She lives!’ he cried, and leaped 
through the door. 

By the time I stepped in, he was 
in Mistress Helen’s arms. She was 
caressing him, kissing him on the 
shoulders, on the head. ““My son, 
my son,” she was saying, and her 
eyes were streaming. 

He turned to me. “Tell her that I 
consider her my mother. And tell 
her also that I have come to rebuild 
her house.” 

The old woman had fallen back 
on her mattress now, exhausted. She 
was dressed in black rags, and her 
white head was wrapped in a black 
kerchief. I looked around. The little 
room was bare: a jug of water, a 
cooking pot, a few sticks of wood 
by the hearth; and on the wall, a 
picture of two husky young men. 

We returned to the groom’s home. 
The courtyard was full of people: 
men in their holiday clothing, women 
in many-colored scarves and shawls. 
They were still arriving, and each 
one brought his gift to the new 
couple—a lamb, a head of cheese, a 
bottle of olive oil, a skin of wine, 
honey and chestnuts and rolls made 
with sesame seeds and must. 

The groom was a dark-skinned, 
powerful youth, freshly shaven, with 
a carnation behind his ear. He ran 
up to shake hands with the English- 
man. “It was good fortune to find 
you, koumbaros,” he said. “You 
were sent by God.” 

Just then we heard singing and 
gunfire. The women quickly threw 
the door wide open, and the wed- 
ding procession came into view. The 
bride came forward dressed in white, 
a necklace of gold florins at her 
throat. The groom took her by the 
hand and they stood together on the 
threshold. A little girl—whose father 
and mother were both alive 
up to them holding a jar of honey. 
The bride dipped her finger in it and 


came 


drew a cross upon the door. The 
groom took the knife from his belt 
and scratched, alongside the honeyed 
cross, a circle with rays shooting 
from it—the sun. And immediately 
they entered the house, stepping in 
with the right foot. 

Behind them, the groom’s father 
pulled a pomegranate out of his 
pouch and hurled it upon the flag- 
stones, and the red seeds scattered 
everywhere. 

Now the women who were in the 
house came forward, their aprons 
filled with rice and leaves of laurel 
and myrtle with which they showered 
the groom and bride. The table had 
been placed in the middle of the 
room, and on it a Bible and a tray of 
Jordan almonds. The priest began to 
chant. The koumbaros took his place, 
holding the wedding garlands 
lemon blossoms fashioned from 
white wax—and with them he 
crowned the bride and the groom. 

The ceremony over, large trays of 
meze and wine were served. Whole 
lambs came out of the oven and the 
wedding party fell to feasting. They 
joked and teased the bride. She 
could hardly wait, they said, to be 
alone with the groom. And she 
turned scarlet and lowered her eyes. 

Then a tall old man took a fiddle 
from his carrying sack. Someone 
brought him a stool. He sat in the 
middle of the courtyard. 

““Now let Death die!’ the old 
fiddler cried as he stuck a sprig of 
basil behind his ear. ““Why did God 
give us feet? To dance with, to stamp 
on the earth that will devour us.” 

The young men and women joined 
hands and danced around the fiddler. 
The moon rose over the mountain 
and climbed into the deep-blue sky. 
White light filled the courtyard for 
hours, and then the moon began to 
settle slowly toward the west. The 
sun came up, the fiddler still sat in 
the middle of the courtyard, the 
young men and women still danced. 
The old people had bent their heads 
and fallen asleep. And the groom 
had vanished with his bride. 

Edward reached for my hand. He 
was drowsy and a little drunk. He 
smiled. “From now on, dear friend,” 


he said, “you will tour the rest of 


Crete alone. | will stay here until 
Mistress Helen’s house is rebuilt. 
Just wait, and I will send you my pic- 
ture in baggy breeches, with a car- 
nation behind my ear. And with a 
fierce long knife at my belt.” 


For years I had longed to visit the 
famous Toplou monastery, at the 
eastern end of Crete. I took the bus 
from Canea, rode through Rethym- 
non, and reached Herakleion five 
hours later, just as the great bell atop 
St. Menas was ringing the vesper. 
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Early next morning | took the bus 
again and headed for eastern Crete. 

In the harbor of Sitia | boarded a 
small schooner along with two 
monks, and we set sail for the mon- 
astery. The sea was rough, a very 
deep blue, and the shore we were ap- 
proaching looked wild and inhos- 
pitable. All at once our craft seemed 
on the point of crashing against the 
rocks. The monks began to cross 
themselves and pray. Then we man- 
aged to make fast to a huge red rock 
and leaped ashore, wet to the bone. 
At once we began to climb the deso 
late treeless mountain toward the 
monastery, which lay on the oppo- 
site slope, high above the sea. 

The gradient was difficult, but the 
mountain smelled sweet with wild 
thyme, and everywhere you heard 
the bells of grazing goats and sheep. 
The clouds had scattered; the sun 
came out and dried our clothes. Sud- 
denly the two monks, who had been 
leading the way, cried out together: 
“The monastery!” 

I found the strength to break into 
a run. The famous monastery shone 
pure white among the crags. 

We entered a narrow courtyard 
and went up a Staircase of stone. 
Once in a while, as we made our way 
to the top floor, a monk would show 
himself between the _pillars—and 
quickly withdraw. At the head of the 
steps the abbot was waiting, arm 
raised to bless me; an old man, 
slender, with large serene eyes. He 
led us to his study. He looked tired; 
he had just returned from visiting 
another monastery, he told us, whose 
abbot lay desperately ill. 

“He and I,” the abbot explained, 
“fought side by side in the old days, 
in the Cretan revolts. He wrote me, 
‘Come and talk to me about our 
youth, that I may live.’ I had to go.” 

“Did he get well?” I asked. 

“No. He died while I was talking 
to him.” 

“And do you grieve for him, holy 
abbot?” 

‘““Why should I grieve for him? He 
left this liar world and went to the 
true one. The Christian has no solace 
other than death. Blessed is he, my 
child, who contemplates death seven 
times a day.” 

The abbot’s face was radiant. 
| was silent. What can you say to a 
soul that has no fear of dying? 

I went out on the terrace. The sun 
had set and the sea between Crete 
and Asia was an angry red. The 
monks were in the chapel chanting 
their vespers; | could hear their 
voices, deep and melodious, singing 
the praises of the Lord. | closed my 
eyes. All Crete spread out within my 
brain, between my temples, as I had 
seen it from the peak of Psiloritis. 

rHE END 
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in seconds with just two 
drops of Murine in each eye. 
Murine’s seven tested ingre- 
dients make it gentle as a 
tear—use it as often as your 
eyes would like. It makes 
your eyes feel good. 
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Aboard and Abroad 
by Harvey S. Olson 


World's Finest Complete Travel Guidebook to 
EUROPE and How to Get There. 672 pages plus 16 
page atlas, $4.95...at your favorite bookseller. 


HARVED PUBLISHING CO. + 1 W. LA SALLE ST. » CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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This modern vacationland awaits 
your pleasure finest fishing in 
deep-sea or fresh water; fresh and 
salt water swimming; driving beach- 
es; excellent dining spots; unsur- 
passed hotel and motel accommoda- 
tions. Cool, breeze swept days and 
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Mellifluous choristers at the tomb of Archbishop Chichele, who blessed Henry V on his way to Agincourt. 





Invitation to 
a ae 1 et 
a Cante1 bury Pilgrimage 


MERICAN CHURCH-GOERS of al/ denominations 
A are invited to visit Canterbury Cathedral 
the mother church of the Anglican Communion 
throughout the world. 

Canterbury, you know, was founded by St. 
Augustine in 597. Here you will see the tomb of 
the Black Prince, and adjacent to it his sur- 
coat, gauntlets, helmet, shield and sword-scab- 
bard. You will also see the spot where Thomas 
Becket was murdered —his shrine has been 
credited with miraculous powers 

If you go to Canterbury at the end of July, 


you'll be there for the famous Festival. when the 
It’s in the Garden of 


whole town will be en féte. 


England, only fifty miles from Sir Winston 
Churchill’s home at Chartwell, and sixty-five 
miles from London. 

There are more than fifty other great and 
beautiful cathedrals for you to see in Britain, 
from tiny Iona in the Hebrides to Truro in Corn- 
wall, from Lincoln in the fen-country to Armagh 
in Northern Ireland and St. David’s in Wales. 
Some people think that the cathedrals in Britain 
are the most thrilling thing in all Europe. 

So start making plans. For further information 
and free illustrated literature, see your Travel 
Agent. Or write to the British Travel Association, 
Box 123, 336 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


The Cathedral of Our Lord and the Blessed Virgin 
Mary at Worcester in the Severn Valley — famous 
all over the world for its magnificent choir and organ. 
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Romanesque Durham Cathedral—the supreme .ex- 
ample of Norman architecture in England. Hun- 
dreds of Americans will worship here this summer. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 
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including the famous durian (whose 
skin smells so horrid that most for- 
eigners never taste it, though if you 
eat the flesh you probably will prefer 
it to any other tropical fruit). Here 
you can buy local spices, betel nut, 
reed mats, wood carvings, steel dag- 
gers, and Japanese umbrellas. 

In Parang, a village about half an 
hour from Jolo, there is another, 
smaller pearling industry. For a few 
cents a couple of the sea gypsies will 
row you out to the pearling canoes. 
The shallow water is so clear a green 
that you can easily see the sea ur- 
chins and anemones among the 
coral rocks and sand of the ocean 
bottom. In the deeper water the 
pearl divers, in tight little breech- 
cloths, with no equipment except 
homemade glasses to protect their 
eyes, topple off their slender canoes 
and are often lost in the dark green 
water for three minutes at a time. 
Long after you are certain that they 
cannot possibly hold their breath 
another second, they break the sur- 
face, wet black hair slicked against 
their heads, a smile of success or a 
look of resignation on their faces. 

When a diver comes up with a 
huge gray disc of an oyster, he will 
bring it to your boat and open it, 
prying it apart with a quick twist 
of a sliver of bamboo. He scrapes 
out the oyster and kneads it with his 
fingers, because the best and roundest 
pearls are found in the oyster flesh. 
He will probably give you the oyster 
meat. He saves the mother shell, 
however, for out of this pearl but- 
tons and ornaments will be made. 

None of the divers found a pearl 
while I was watching. In twenty 
years of diving they expect to get 
about a hundred pearls. They work 
the local oyster beds, the great pearl 
banks of the eastern Sulu Sea, and 
as far south as the Celebes. After 
one such expedition I was served, in 
Parang, one of the strangest meals of 
my life, composed of the favorite 
dishes of the village—Jolo rice 
(which is supposed to have a special 
perfume), shark meat, dried sting 
ray, oyster stew, the liver of a fish 
called pogot dressed with lime juice 
and chilis, and a plate of what looked 
like dented Ping-pong balls and 
turned out to be turtle eggs. 

After you eat in any of the villages 
around Jolo, you can call in profes- 
sional musicians and dancers who 
will play bamboo xylophones and 
fiddles and sing the songs of their 
Moro ancestors. Or they will per- 
form the newest and most popular 
dance, da-ling, da-ling, in which the 
dancers clatter their sandals on the 
floor and flirt discreetly as they sing 


intimate descriptions of the joys of 
beauty and the pleasures of love. 

In the early evening you hear the 
musicians shuffle away down the 
village road, still singing softly to 
each other, turning back occasion- 
ally to wave at you or to glance up 
at the inland hills where the fierce 
guerrillas still claim their ancient 
autocratic rule of the islands. 

While the Sulu Sea maintains its 
own turbulent and romantic life 
almost entirely separate from the 
rest of the Philippines, the more 
peaceful settlements of Moslems are 
on the island of Mindanao, next to 
Luzon, the largest island of the 
Philippines. It is filled with the 
evocative names that belong in the 
distant adventures of 16th Century 
sailors and explorers—Cagayan de 
Oro, Misamis, beautiful Pagil Bay 
with the dark blue sails of its boats, 
its gray waters flanked by moun- 
tains. Most feted of all, perhaps, 
is Zamboanga, on the westernmost 
peninsula of Mindanao, a city so 
appealing that in the old days a 
girl used to sing to her sweetheart, 
“Don’t you go, don’t you go to far 
Zamboanga” because the women 
there are so fair that if they smile at 
a man he is lost. 

Even today, beaten and changed 
by the war, the Japanese occupation 
and the American return, Zam- 
boanga hasn't lost its charm. The 
women are still fair, the beaches 
with their many-colored sands are 
still splendid, the Moslem traders 
still stand beside their flamboyant 
boats, bargaining over spices, and 
at night the harber is still lit with 
flares from their departing ships. 

But of all the towns in Mindanao 
the one I like the best is Dansalan. 
Outside all the first-floor windows 
of a Filipino home are banks of 
flowers in pots and window boxes. 
Purple tree orchids, and white but- 
terfly orchids hang from the eaves. 
The windows made of small sea 


shells, pared down until they are 
translucent, are opened to reveal 
more flowers inside the house and 
banks of blooms between the rooms. 
But around Dansalan is the most 
lavish flowering I saw in the islands. 

Gardens are jammed with cannas, 
lilies and bougainvillaea and sepa- 
rated from each other with hedges 
of hibiscus. Narrow canals which 
circle the houses are entirely ob- 
scured by mauve lilies and water 
hyacinths. The women dress their 
hair in a great loop on one side of the 
head and decorate it with the flame- 
colored flower from an African tulip 
tree. Men tie their sarongs in a 
dashing flounce at the waist and 
emphasize it with an oleander, or 
they tuck a frangipani blossom into 
their headcloth. 

Dansalan is famous in the Philip- 
pines for many things—its Moslem 
culture, its scenery, its invigorating 
climate, its pagoda-shaped mosques 
and inlaid metal work, but most of 
all for its beautiful music. Small 
gongs called kulingtan are played 
by the prettiest girls in the neighbor- 
hood, and the accompanying drums 
and the big gongs are played by 
young men who, traditionally, are 
in love with the girl musicians. Fast 
and tricky rhythms express the 
changes of musical mood, of fight- 
ing, love and religious dedication. 

The singers perform with no ac- 
companiment but a gentle beating 
on a spittoon placed at their knees. 
The first singer, formally dressed in 
a bright sarong, crouches on one 
knee, an open fan in his hand, and 
announces his song with a curious 
persuasive humming, like a dove. 
This, | was told, is “just to make 
graciousness.’ The words when they 
begin are always improvised and 
usually start with compliments to 
the audience or to any individual 
who catches the singer’s eye. 

In reply, the second singer answers 
the compliments in even more florid 
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NOTES ON THE PHILIPPINES 


CLIMATE: Tropical; annual mean temperatures in Manila vary from 77 
degrees in January to 81 in July. Rainy season from July to November; rains 
are heavy but interspersed with sunny days. November through February is 
the pleasant time to visit the Philippines; April and May are the warmest, 


CLOTHING: Coolest, lightweight, summer washables; light jackets and 
sweaters for cool mornings and evenings. Daytime wear can be informal, but 
coats and ties are required in the better hotels, clubs, etc., in the evenings. 
White predominates during the warm summer season. 


SHOPPING: Best buys: embroidered pifia-cloth bags, shirts and blouses; 
monogrammed table linens; native wood products, bowls, tableware, and 
carvings; coral jewelry and silver filigree work; the lovely, practically trans- 
parent, Philippine fabrics, souvenirs from the big markets in Manila’s China- 


HOLIDAYS: May |, Labor Day; July 4, Philippine Independence Day; Nov. 
30, National Heroes Day; Christmas, The Philippines celebrates the longest 
season, starting with a 4 a.m. Mass on Dec. 16, and continuing to the Feast 
of the Three Kings on Jan. 6; Dec. 30, Rizal Day (Dr. José Rizal is the na- 
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terms, and then suddenly sings a 
story, perhaps about a girl locked 
in a tower while her lover wanders 
desolate outside. As the story pro- 
gresses the singer begins to dance. 
He picks up an extra fan and flutters 
the two together like a butterfly to 
represent the grace of the heroine. 
Almost every song concludes with a 
fight in which the hero is victorious. 
The singer crouches on the floor, 
he dances, he leaps, he uses his 
folded fan as a sword, and finally he 
wins the battle. The spectators are 
weak from cheering and everybody 
feels pleased to live in Dansalan. 


For the most part it is in the far- 
away islands, in the forbidding 
mountains and among the groups 
with independent cultures and tra- 
ditions that the truest remnants of 
pre-Spanish history remain. In the 
lowlands the Spaniards first estab- 
lished their garrisons and towns and 
missions, using those centers to ex- 
pand their rule. Because Manila was 
one of the earliest and largest settle- 
ments, accepted even in the 16th 
Century as the capital of the Philip- 
pines, the strongest Spanish influ- 
ence grew there. But in the last sixty 
years the influences in the city have 
been mixed. Today the life most 
reminiscent of the old Spanish days 
remains (with a brooding sense of 
transience) only in the Visayan Is- 
lands—Cebu, Negros, Panay—across 
the center of the Philippines. 

A friend of mine described a for- 
mal ball given in Iloilo by one of the 
old, distinguished families. It opened 
in the traditional way with ladies 
in fabulous ternos and their escorts 
dancing a quadrille called the rigo- 
don dhonneur, Afterward everyone 
danced the Lanceros—a _ formal 
Spanish dance popular among the 
aristocracy of the last century. 
“But,” my friend continued, “there 
were too few servants to keep the 
place in perfect order. The parquet 
hadn’t been polished, the furniture 
showed signs of wear. It was a brave 
effort—but an effort.” 

However, the conversation was all 
in Spanish. The food and wine were 
Spanish and the temperament re- 
called the leisurely, spacious past 
long afternoon siestas, formal eve- 
nings with the daughter of the house 
singing a kundiman, a sad, sweet 
ballad about love, and accompany- 
ing herself on the guitar. 

Not that all plantation life is en- 
tirely like that. Victorias on the 
island of Negros is one of the Philip- 
pines’ most progressive and largest 
plantations, with the only sugar 
refinery in the country. Good hous- 
ing, schools and excellent hospitals 
are provided for the employees, but 
most revolutionary of all, in the 
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KOEN UREN 
Step into the past 


AT HISTORIC 


Hillamibarg 


VIRGINIA 


nyoy 18th century atmosphere 

today in beautiful, restored 
Williamsburg. Visit the Stocks and 
Pillory at the Gaol, the Governor’s 
Palace, the Capitol; stroll through 
the lovely gardens, and take a trip 
to nearby Jamestown and Yorktown. 
Fine lodgings in modern hotels, colo- 
nial guest houses and taverns. Golf 
course, tennis, cycling and swimming. 


Williamsburg Lodge 
& Taverns 
Double from $6.00 


Williamsburg Inn 
& Cottages 
Double from $10.00 


Write direct or contact 
Reservation Offices— New 
York : 630 Fifth Aoe., Tel. 
Clrele 6-6800, Washine- 
ton: 1145 19th St., NW. 
Tel. REpublic 7-8114. 


The 
Cavalier 


A RESORT CLUB 
ALL THE PLEASURES . . 


of the seashore, all the pleasures of the 
countryside are combined in a Cavalier va- 
cation... gay Beach and Cabana Club, Yacht 
and Country Club, Riding, Golf, Tennis, 
Indoor and Outdoor Pools, Nightly 

Dancing, Social 

Activities. Your 

inquiry is invited. 





NEW YORK 





Visit Historic 
West Point 


Make your headquarters at the fa- 
mous Hotel Thayer ... ideally 
located overlooking the beautiful 
Hudson River. 40 miles from New 
York City. The only hotel on the 
picturesque grounds of the United 
States Military Academy. Fine food. 


240 ATTRACTIVE ROOMS FROM $7 DOUBLE 


U.S. HOTEL THAYER 


WEST POINT + NEW YORK 





Lake Placid Marcy 


World-famous mountain village's newest and finest hotel 
Ideal for honeymoon or holiday. Rates from $10 daily, 
including superlative food. Special low rate honeymoon 
package. Recommended by Duncan Hines and AAA. Free 


souvenir booklet. Write Hotel Marcy, Lake Placid, N. Y. 
WASHINGTON 
LAKE QUINAULT LODGE 


Lake view rooms, steam heated. On 
Washington's famous Olympic Penin 
sula. Shoot thrilling Quinault Rapids, 
Indian guides. Fish, canoe, ewim, relax 
Olympic Natl. Park, famed 
Rain Forests nearby. Eu 








ropean plan Excellent 
food Open May 15 thru 
Sept. 15. Write for bro 
chure, rates to— ap 
Claude G. & Terry |. Walker, Owners 
Box 7E Quinault, Washington 








ALL HAWAII 
IS GLORIOUS 


Honolulu and Waikiki are great but the neigh- 
bor islands are a “must” to complete your 
Hawaiian vacation .. . the best way to see 
them is to take one of our all-expense tours, 
highlighted by a stay at our Naniloa Hotel at 
Hilo, orchid capital of the world and gateway 
to volcanic wonderlands, the Kona Inn on the 
famous Kona Coast on the Big Island . . . and 
the Kauai inn on the Garden Island. 

See Your Travel Agent or Write to Dept. H 


INTER-ISLAND 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


2217 Kalakaua, Honolulu, Hawaii 
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Visit scenic Princeton 


. close to New York, but 
charmingly rural. See the beau- 
tiful Princeton University cam- 
pus and stop at the near-by Inn 
for a delicious meal in a gracious 
setting. 100 attractive rooms. 
Cocktail lounge. Special func- 
tion rooms. Recently refurbished. 

WRITE OR CALL PRINCETON 1-5200 


CWTON 
Ua 


PRINCETON, N. J. 





ON THE OCEAN FRONT 
at SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J 
Private Beach. Famous Resort of the Highest class. 
Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Fine Food. Congenial fun and re- 
laxation. Dancing, Summer Theatre, Shops, Night 
Clubs. Easy to reach by Train or Motor. Superb State 
Highways. Only 61 miles New York or Philadelphia. 
SEASON June 16-Sept. 12 
For descriptive Brochure and Afttrac- 
tive American Plan Rates, write 
A. P. ST. THOMAS, Owner-Mgr. 
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Resort 


LONGFELLOW HOUSE 


on the Gulf Coast 


WRITE FOR BEAUTIFUL FOLDER 
T. O. Green, Mgr., Longfellow House, 
Pascagoula, Mississippi 
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heart of the old colonial atmosphere, 
is Victorias’ modern church, with 
paintings by the avant garde artist 
Alfonso Ossorio and wooden images 
of the Holy Family made by local 
craftsmen—a Virgin and child, both 
Filipino in feature and dress instead 
of the usual blue-eyed blonds, and a 
Filipino Christ on the cross. 

In other parts of the Visayas many 
of the plantation owners are closing 
up the old country houses for the 
gaydier attractions of the city. In- 
evitably they add to the govern- 
ment’s most persistent headache— 
land reform. 


Of all the many influences that 
have reached the Philippines, the 
most recent and in many ways the 
most effective has been the Amer- 
ican. Like the Spanish rulers, the 
Americans made Manila their head- 
quarters and it is in the capital that 
one sees the most obvious signs of 
American influence; from Manila 
American ways of thinking and liv- 
ing, American gadgets or policies 
spread unevenly to the rest of the 
country. This newest layer of his- 
tory has added another dimension 
to a city that already is a composite 
of a dozen civilizations. 

This tumultuous mixture of races 
and cultures and personalities is 
perhaps the first aspect of Manila 
that impresses the visitor. The wide 
green boulevard that follows the 
beautiful curve of Manila Bay (one 
of the world’s largest and best har- 
bors) is named for Admiral Dewey. 
As you move away from the clean 
American lines of the sea front, you 
will find streets and squares with 
Spanish names crisscrossed with, 
say, Nebraska or Tennessee Street, 
or with the brave names of the 
Philippines’ own heroes, Rizal, Que- 
zon, Mabini. 

In Manila you can lead an en- 
tirely Spanish life, if you desire, 
among the large community of 
Spanish businessmen, officials, visi- 
tors and journalists. You can eat 
your meals in the correct atmosphere 
of the Spanish Club or drink Spanish 
wine in the informal charm of El 
Bodegon as you listen to Spanish 
songs and guitar music, or you can 
go to Spanish parties in Spanish 
homes. Only Manila’s high cost of 
living and the faces in the street as 
you drive home in the early morning 
will remind you that you are half a 
world away from Madrid. Equally, 
you can live an American life with 
all the necessary surroundings of 
American clubs, restaurants, soda 
fountains, movies, plays and peo- 
ple. Or a Chinese life. Or even, in a 
small way, an Indian life. 

The Filipinos themselves move 
easily between the cultures—adapt- 
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ing, borrowing, using in their own 
lives whatever is pleasant or appro- 
priate or convenient or stylish from 
other countries and other people. A 
Filipino woman may wear an Amer- 
ican dress for lunch, or appear in a 
patadiong with its characteristic 
starched gauze sleeves—itself an 
adaptation of the 19th Century 
Spanish dress—and wrap a short 
skirt, a remnant of her own Tagalog 
ancestry, over the long foreign skirt. 
If she is fairly well off, she may live 
in a house that would certainly do 
credit to any town in, say, Southern 
California. She will eat food that 
owes something to the cuisines of 
China, India, Spain, America and 
her own special province of the 
Philippines. Her husband may drive 
to his American-style office in an 
American car, but quite possibly he 
will wear the loose, thin, beautifully 
embroidered Philippine shirt called 
a barong Tagalog which is far more 
suitabie to the Manila climate. They 
will probably speak Tagalog to their 
servants, Spanish to their parents 
and English to each other. Often a 
remark will begin in English and 
end with a Spanish phrase or a small 
Tagalog joke. 

In all this free adoption of foreign 
cultures and ways of life and thought, 
however, the Filipinos always seem 
to inject certain characteristics that 
are peculiarly their own. If they have 
adopted the Spanish religion it is 
without a Spanish sense of tragedy. 
If they have taken over American 
aspects of living, it doesn’t leave, on 
them, the lines of anxiety around 
their mouths, the nervousness about 
success, the unremitting drive. Ev- 
erywhere the Filipinos display the 
qualities for which they are best 
loved—an overwhelming sense of 
generosity and hospitality, a sort of 
gentle gaiety that can be mistaken, 
by foreigners, for softness, a great 
courtesy, a sensitivity that can de- 
generate to touchiness and hurt 
feelings at the lightest affront but 
which is also responsible for the 
flawless manners of a Filipino, for 
his great warmth and consideration 
for the stranger. 

But the amalgamation of foreign 
influences in Manila has its puzzling 
aspects, and the emergence of the 
character and life that is truly Fili- 
pino is a matter that has concerned 
and troubled Manila’s growing 
group of talented writers and poets. 
To their more intimate eyes Manila 
presents disturbing contradictions 
and strange compounds. As one of 
the best and most versatile among 
them, Nick Joaquin, describes it, 
the “‘special temper of the city and 
its people,” is a “combination of 
primitive mysticism and slick mo- 
dernity . . . pert girls dancing with 





abandon all night long in the caba- 
rets and fleeing in black veils to hear 
the first Mass at dawn; boys in the 
latest, loudest Hollywood styles, 
with American slang in their mouths 
and the crucifix on their breasts; 
streets ornate with movie palaces 
and jammed with traffic through 
which leaf-crowned and barefooted 
penitents carried a Black Christ in 
procession . . . the crowds and hot 
dust and skeleton ruins and gay 
cabarets.” 

Another Filipino once remarked: 
“We have lived for four hundred 
years in a convent and for fifty years 
in Hollywood. When are we going to 
come to grips with real life?” And, 
indeed, the foreigner in Manila is 
plagued by an uneasy sense of un- 
reality too. It is difficult to search 
under the shiny surface of Manila 
for the life that one thinks of, dimly, 
as genuinely Filipino. 

Probably the most attractive attri- 
bute of the Filipinos is that they, 
more than any nation in Asia, have 
an ability to laugh at themselves, 
a saving sense of the absurd. How- 
ever, many of their most distin- 
guished writers see tragedy in their 
long domination (cruel or kindly) 
by the foreigner. Zulueta da Costa, 
acknowledged as the nation’s lead- 
ing poet, writes: 


We, the Filipinos of today, 
easy-going, para- 
inconstant, 


are soft, 
sitic, frivolous, 
indolent, inefficient. 


Rather bitterly, he adds, ““We are 
secure under the Stars and Stripes.” 
To the readers of his best-known 
poem, Like the Molave, to Filipinos 
who speak three foreign languages 
fluently but can only “lisp a little 
Tagalog,” to his countryman who 
“dreams to the grand tune of the 
American dream,” he suggests a re- 
evaluation of the true Filipino cul- 
ture, he begs for a return to a dif- 
ferent national dignity, a new ma- 
turity that will bring with it an ac- 
ceptance of the Filipino as a Fili- 
pino, not as the Little Brown Brother 
of a Western nation. 

Continued on Page 116 
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BASSWOOD LODGE: 


Luxurious family vacation com- 
fort . 24 log cabins and large 
lodge completely modern in 
every res t. Either American 
plan or Housekeeping 

WRITE FOR LODGE FOLDER 


CANOE TRIPS 


We provide complete out- Z 
fitting, canoes, food, 
and expert guides for 
a thrilling Wilderness 
adventure. 

WRITE FOR 
OUTFITTING FOLDER 


WILDERNESS OUTFITTERS, INC. 


P. ©. Box 29-C Ely, Minnesota 
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-- IN NEW YORK 


On the fashionable East Side... 
near the United Nations, close 
to everything. 400 outside rooms, 
famous cocktail 


restaurant, bar, 


lounge — TOP O'THE TOWER. 


Ask your travel agent to make 








your reservation or write us 


directly. (Please mention Holiday.) 


Single $4-$8, Double $8-$15, Suite $12-$22 


EAST 49TH ST. AT 1ST AVE., NEW YORK 17 
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«+. and the perfect hotel for 
busy men and women! 


Enjoy our Mid-Manhattan location 
overlooking Central Park. Walk to 
Fifth Ave., theotres, Radio City. 


Choice single rooms, private both, 
rodio, $6 to $10; doubles: $10 to 
$16. Many with television. 


For Teletype reservations 
NY 1-3949, Write for Booklet HM 


Please arrive by ovr beautiful 
NEW PARK ENTRANCE 


BARBIZON: PLAZA 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
(At Sixth Avenue) NEW YORK 
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At foot of Mt. Mansfield. Morgan horses, 
tennis, heated pool. Golf nearby. Renowned 
cuisine,winecellar, dancing. WriteorTel.6-3311. 


Reserve NOW for 
Fall Foliage Season 


Vermont 


The Timber Trails Inn 


Asmall inn, known for gracious country living amid 
unsurpassed natural beauty. Lakes, mountains, 
forests to explore. 1400 acres, sand beach, tennis, 
riding. Golf nearby. Children’s activities. Address 


The Inn, Timber Trails Club 
Sherman Conn. 
The Homestead Inn 


A beautiful small Colonial Inn with every facility for a 
perfect New England holiday honeymoon in a club at 
mosphere 28 miles from N.Y.C. April Ist to Dec. Ist 


fel. S508. Philip A. Waldron, Greenwich, Conn. 


CALIFORNIA 
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THIS SUMMER JOIN THE FUN AT AMERICA’S 
ONLY INTERNATIONAL PLAYGROUND 
Coronado is that ‘‘ferryland”’ 
just across the bay from San Diego 
where there's everything in the world 
for relaxation and fun 
Beach and Tennis Club. Sailing 
Deep Sea Fishing. Dancing. Golf. 
Superb American Plan food in the 
world-famous Crown Room. 
Special care for children 
Organized programs for teen agers. 
And just minutes away, Jai Alai 
and racing in old Mexico. 

For reservations, consult your 
travei agent, or write direct. 


Hotel Del 
CORONADO 


CORONADO, CALIFORNIA 
Ashton A. Stanley, Managing Director 
The Famous All-Year Resort Across the Bay from San Diego 
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PosaDA DIA MISION 


MISSION INN 


First for COMFORT & CONVENIENCE 
- ++ REASONABLE TOO! 


rAXCO’'s finest resort hotel. Excellent meals, gracious 
service & hospitality. Modern, purified, heated poo!. Dancing 
under the stars. Charming rooms all with private bath. Su 

perb view of Taxco and mountains from balconies and ter 

races See your travel agent or write for folder 


Elena Razo de T. Amézaga, Taxco, Gro., 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Hotel Hershey and Cottages 


America’s finest hotels 
urses. Open year ‘round 


Mexico 








for Delightful Living. One of 
Unique and Beautiful. 4 golf « 
European Plan 


Joseph Gassier, Managing Director, Hershey, Pa 


AUGUST 








UCEWOLD 


LODGE 
aad LOG COTTAGES 


Main Lodge and individual Cot- 
tages secluded in spruce woods 
a combination of modern resort 
facilities and rustic charm by 
the ocean. Social Entertain- 
ment. Salt water swimming pool. 
Private beach. Boat trips. Cock- 
tail Lounge, Delicious Food. 
Amer. Plan. Reasonable rates 
Open to Sept. 17 
ACCOMMODATIONS AVAILABLE 
FOR LATE AUGUST AND 
SEPTEMBER 

Desertptive folder 


Hugh B. Millard, Manager 
)) Where the Forest Vtech the Sea 


Og unguit~ 
~~ by the Sea, Maine ~~ 


Smooth beaches, majestic cliffs. Magnificent 

scenery. Accommodations of all types. 

August is an especially good month for vaca- 

tions here because of the warmer water, more 

sunshine & greater choice of acc dati 
Write for folder 


OGUNQUIT PUBLICITY BUREAU, Ogunquit 11, Maine 


CEUERRERERERED 


The LOOKOUT - OGUNQUIT CLUB 


Open June 23 to September 8 
Beautifully located, delightful seaside resort 
Write for reservations or literature. 


H. L. and M. H. MERRILL 


OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


MAINE 


offers a unique combination of vacation opportuni- 
ties— 2500 inland lakes, mountains, miles and miles 
of picturesque seacoast, and smooth sandy beaches 
Start planning now! Write for colorful new FREE 
Maine Vacation Planning Kit. Maine Vacation 
Service, 1138 Gateway Circle, Portland, Maine. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 




















Sand Bar Island Camps 


A private island paradise in the heart of Moosehe 
Finest fishing, best of food, charming guest room 
nearby. Write for folder 


Douglas L. Mills, Rockwood, Maine 


ul Lake 


churches 





The Mount Kineo on Moosehead Lake 


One of the country’s finest hoteles and golf courses 
Championship swimming pool, tennis, fabulous fishing, 
trap shooting, riding Excellent food, cocktail lounge, 
friendly social life. Pollen free air. Aleo cottages. Churcher 
nearby. Late June to Sept. 8 Kineo, Maine 


wet 10 CAPE | 


co Late Summer {% 
RY, / weather is perfect, vacation 





, ‘© 
/  gaiety in full swing, and there's Sb 


plenty of swimming, fishing, real fun on \#™ 


SCAPE CODie 


© Write for free color map, directory listing |e 
over 400 resorts; tell when coming, length 
of stay, rooms needed, whether hotel. 
6) guest house, housekeeping cottage fot 
[- or motel is desired. Write J/g 
7 Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce / © 
Hyannis 11, Mass. ~ 





New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 
Directly on the ocean 12 miles from Boston Ideal sea 
shore and country environment All re« re ations: Fest ire 
Private Seas h. Comfortable and spacious accommoda 
tions. Cuisine includes a variety of seafood specialties. Open 


May ao Sewanee tr. Booklet Clement Ken ty, Pp. id ‘ 





The Pines 


(Cape Cod's amily 
water ott © or main house accommodatior 
bathing wat fishing 
young and ol Amer 


Resort) 62nd year lirectly on the 
varm 
clam bakes tertainment tor 


un plan 
Reservation Manager, Cotuit, Mass. 
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Even when you are away 
you can be close to them 


...by Long Distance 


One of the fine things about a Long Distance call is the 
way it helps keep the family together. 


Just by picking up the telephone you can be in touch 
with those you love. It’s easy to do. And the cost is 


small, Isn’t there someone you'd like to call right now? 


rae LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW * 


Here are some examples: 
New York to Philadelphia 
Cincinnati to St. Louis 
Boston to Baltimore 
Atlanta to Cleveland 
San Francisco to Denver 





These are the Station-to-Station rates for the first three 
minutes, after 6 o'clock every night and all day Sunday. 
They do not include the 10% federal excise tax. 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 
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Continued from Page 115 

It is a theme that is often repeated 
in the writing and conversation of 
Philippine intellectuals, and eventu- 
ally the visitor begins to wonder 
whether “the Great American 
Dream” is not perhaps obscuring 
the urgency of “the heat and the 
dust and the rats. . . the patched-up 
tenements where four or five fami- 
lies lived huddled together in each 
room and did their cooking and 
washing in the foul passages.’ Even 
the stranger is compelled to look 
beyond the wonderfully attractive 
glitter of westernized Manila life, 
the magnificent parties, the fine 
hotels and restaurants, the modern 
apartment houses, the beauty of old 
Spanish cathedrals, to the swampy 
outskirts of the city or even the 
bombed-out lots in Intramuros 
where thousands of squatters jam 


into any available space, making 
what shelter they can out of crum- 
bling buildings, and living with their 
children in a mess of pigs, filth, 
disease and poverty. In fact, under 
the lacquer of western Manila life 
there are the problems and condi- 
tions that belong to all Asiatic 
countries. 

If these aspects of the nature and 
effect of American influence are 
disturbingly expressed by a minor- 
ity, one comfort, at least, to the 
American traveler is that Filipinos 
as a whole seem to be quite genu- 
inely fond of Americans as indi- 
viduals; and that as a nation they 
are the closest friends America 
has. Manila as a city and the 
Philippines in general are probably 
the most flattering and pleasing 
places in the world for an Amer- 
ican to visit today. THE END 
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MONTH 


Your far-ranging September Houipay leads off with a visit 
to one of the world’s pleasantest countries, a land that is sea-girt 
and lovely, light of heart and solidly well fed 


DENMARK, by William Sansom 


Closer to home, HOLIDAY bows to Canada’s Queen City, 
a metropolis as American as corn bread and as British as cricket. 
THE TORONTO STORY, by Hugh MacLennan 


A brilliant humorist defends his favorite canine breed, 
which has long and nobly endured the libel of being as cruel as Simon Legree. 
LO, THE GENTLE BLOODHOUND), by James Thurber 


It’s Monte Carlo-on-the-subway. It’s the ocean playground 
of 8,000,000 New Yorkers. Hurry, hurry, Aurry to 


CONEY ISLAND, by Norman Rosten 


Where else can you find, all in one place, such varied wonders as 
a Shakespeare First Folio, sculptures from the Parthenon, or an account 
of the lady who gave birth to rabbits? Only in London, in the 

WORLD'S GREATEST MUSEUM, by Angus Wilson 


A master of jazz reviews the latest flowering of the old Dixieland. 
SAN FRANCISCO JAZZ, by Eddie Condon 


You, too. can swim like a fish. The dramatic story of Jacques Cousteau, 
whose aqualung has opened the ocean depths to men and women everywhere. 
PIONEER UNDERSEA EXPLORER, by James Dugan 


The famous rock is still there, and so are descendants of the Pilgrims. 
WHERE THE PILGRIMS LANDED, by Winston P. Brebner 


Java... Sumatra... Borneo.. 


~~ Fe 


.. here is a brand-new 


republic and an antique land of incredible beauty. The magic islands of 


INDONESIA, by Santha Rama Rau 


And a new Houipay Thrift Tour a mile above sea level, 
in an invigorating city where you stay four days and spend only $50. 


DENVER, by F. Wallace Taber 


Plus Clifton Fadiman’s Party of One, Frank Waters’ The Mystery 
of Mesa Verde, Lucius Beebe’s mouth-watering account of caviar, 


and a text-and-picture-study of 


Italy's lovely Countess Crespi, 


first in an exciting new series on The Most Fashionable Women. 


DONT MISS NEXT MONTH'S HOLIDAY! 


AUGUST 


Printed in U.S.A 














AN HISTORIC REUNION OVER A DRINK OF CROW?S WHISKEY 


Texas’ greatest hero, General Sam Houston, discusses national problems with Senator 
Daniel Webster, as they had done years before at O’Neale’s Tavern, Washington, D. C 





For five handsome repro 
ductions of Old Crow illus 
trations for framing, send 
$1 to Old Crow, P.O. Box 
426, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
(This offer valid if your 
state laws permit.) 
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Wherever men of wisdom and action gather, Old Crow is 
frequently both subject for discussion and object of pleas- 
ure. Tonight, why not make the most celebrated bourbon in 
the world your permanent choice—in the milder 86 Proof 
bottling or the traditional 100 Proof Bottled in Bond. 
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LIGHTER, 
MILDER 
86 PROOF 
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OLD CROM 
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THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY, DIVISION OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 


OLD CROW 


BOTTLED 
IN BOND 
100 PROOF 
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To keep in touch with civilization, world traveler Burt Kerr Todd took his 
Zenith Trans-Oceanic® Shortwave. Radio to the Kingdom of Bhutan, 
deep in the Himalayas... brought the world to delighted Bhutanese natives! 


Proved im the Land You can tune in the world from your easy chair with Zenith’s famed 
TrANS-OcEANIC portable radio. It covers standard broadcast; international 
short wave bands; marine, weather and amateur short wave coverage bands; 

of the Thunder Dragon- ote — 
plus ship-to-ship and ship-to-shore reception! Students can tune in 
foreign lands and learn languages as they are actually spoken. 
vs. ce) Se at . ; . 
Zenith Trans Oceanic R dio [his is the world’s only 14-year-proved short wave portable radio...a 
renowned instrument whose list of owners reads like an international 
*“Who’s Who.” Zenith’s patented detachable Wavemnagnet® antenna makes 
it possible to operate this fabulous radio on standard broadcast band on 


Brings the World to You! 


ships, trains, planes and in steel buildings. Treated to prevent loss of 
sensitivity. Operates on AC, DC, or long-life batteries. Finished in black 
stag, $139.95*, and in luxurious brown cowhide, $159.95*, 
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the royalty of RADIO and television” 





Backed by 36 years of leadership in Radionics exclusively 





ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS 


Zenith Super DeLuxe Trans-Oceanic Portable Shortwave Radio : ; : , 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 
One of these battery operated portables is as necessary in your home as a 


flashlight in case of power failure caused by air raid or other emergency. 
led retail price not including batteries. Slightly highe 





